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RULES 


OF THE 

Sodctn for fk promotion 0f ^]cl(cnir 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. Tlie Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

a 



4- The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society ; in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
"eneral management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 

O o 

Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all paj-ments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6 . In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
b}" the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council .shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall givm notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
IMeeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 

a 2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription 
may be compounded for by a payment of ;^I5 15^., entitling compounders 
to be IMcmbers of the Society for life, without further payment. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof witliin six months 
after date of sucli notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
rvhich shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom sb.all 
form a quorum. 

II . That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved b\' the 
Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be rcceirx'd 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Socict\' be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c. as arc not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week da\-s from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M., when cither the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to IMembers under the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the Lhiited Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books arc lent shall be as follows : — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

( 2 ) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) 1 hat in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 
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(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian shall reclaim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Rev. H. a. Holden, LL.D. 

Mr. Walter Leaf. 

Mr. George Macmillan {Hon. SeC). 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev. W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 

Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. 

Rev. W. Wayte {Hon. Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian, MiSS Gales, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
applications for books may be addressed. 
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Cameron, Dr. James, Registrar of the University, Capetozvn. 

^Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis, St. Andrezvs, jY.B. 

Campion, Rev. \V. J. H., Keble College, Oeeford. 
f Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, Lambeth I’lthue, .S A 
Capes, Rev. W. W., Bramshott, Lifhook, Hants. 

Carapanos, Constantin, Depute, Athens. 

*Carlisle, A. D., Hailey bury College, Hertford. 

Carlisle, Miss, High Lawn, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
fCarr, Rev. A., St. Sebastian's Vicarage, Wokinghani. 

Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent’s Park. 

Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Sqtiare, S. W. 

Cavendish, Miss, 19, Chester Street, Belgrave Square, S. IV. 

Chambers, C. Gore, The Grammar School, Bedford. 

Chambers, F. C., Langley Lwdge, Beckenham, Kent. 

Chambers, C. E. 

Chavasse, .A. S., University College, O.vford. 
tChawner, G., King’s College, Cambridge. 
f Chawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Chettle, H., Stationers’ School, Bolt Court, E.C. 

♦Christie, R. C., The Elms, Roehamfton, S. W. 

Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 

♦Church, Very Rev. R. W., D.C.L. (V.P.), The Deanery, Si. Paul's, E.C 
Clark, \V. Gilchrist, King’s College, Cambridge. 

Clarke, Flenry, 121, Elgin Crescent, Hotting Hill, IV. 
fClarke, Hyde, 32, St. George's Square, S.IV. 

Clarke, Joseph Thacher, College Road, Harrozv, A'. IV. 

Clay, C. F., 38, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

Clinton, E. Fynes, Grammar School, Wimborne, Dorset. 

Cobbold, Felix T., The Lodge, Feli.rstozve, Suffolk. 

♦Cobham, C. Delaval, H.B.M. Conisnissioner, Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Cohen, Airs., 30, Hyde Park Gardens, IV. 

Colby, Rev. Dr., Litton Cheney, Dorchester. 

Cole, A. C., 64, Portland Place, W. 

♦Colvin, Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, ll'.C. 

Compton, Rev. W. C., Uppingham. 

Comyn, John S., M.D., 32, Dawson Place, Bayswater, IV. 

♦Cunstantinides, Prof M., Doddleston House, Kirchen Road, Ealing I’ean 
Conway, W. M., 21, Clanricardc Gardens, Bayswater, IV. 

Conybeare, C. A. V., M.P., 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Cooke, Rev. Canon, 6, Clifton Place, Sussex Square, !V. 

Cookson, C,, St. Paul’s School, Kensington, W. 

Cookson, C. A., C.B., H. B. M. Consul, Ale.vandria. 

Coolidge, Rev. \V. A. B., Magdalen College, O.iford. 
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Corgialegno, M., 21, Pembridge Gardens, IV. 

Courtney, W. L., New College, Oxford. 

Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brompton Square, S.IV. 

Covington, Rev. \V., The Vicarage, Brompton, S.IV. 

Covington, W. H. W., The Vicarage, Brompton, S.IV. 

Covvper, The Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Panshanger, Hertford. 

Craik, George Liilie, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Gaidcn, 11 .C. 

Creighton, Rev. Prof. M., Langdale Lodge, The A venue, Cambridge. 

Crewdson, Wilson, 60, Cottrtfield Gardens, S.IV. 

Crossfield, Miss Margaret C., The Dingle, Reigate. 

Crossley, Prof. Hastings, Queen's College, Belfast. 

Cruikshank, Rev. J. A. Harrow, N. VV. 

Curtis, Rev. Canon, Constantinople. 

Cust, H. J. C., Ellesmere, Salop. 

Cust, Lionel 43, Park Lane, S.IV. 

Dakyns, H. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Dale, A. W. W., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Danson, J. T., F.S.A, Grasmere, R.S.O. 

Davidson, H. O. D., Harrow, N.IV. 

Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godaiming 
Davies, Rev. J. LI., The Vicarage, Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Davies, T. Harold, University College, O.vford. 

Dawes, Rev. J. S., D.D., Newton House, Surbiton, S. IV. 

Deibel, Dr., care of Messrs. Asher, Berlin. 

'^Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W., Bart., 76, Sloane St., S.IV. 

Dill, S., Shaftesbury House, Cheadte Hulme, Cheshire. 

Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Phillimore Gardens, IV. 

Dimsdale, .M. S., King's College, Cambridge. 

Dix, C. M., Oratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Donaldson, Rev. S. .A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of The University, St. Andrews. 

Drisler, Prof Henry, Columbia College, Nesv York, U.S.A. 

Drummond, Allan, 7, Ennismore Gardens, S. IV. 

Drummond, Edgar, 8, Princes Gardens, S.IV. 

Duchataux, M. V., 12, Rue de rEchauderie, a Reims. 

Duhn, Prof von. University, Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger, 8, Neville Terrace, Onslow Square, S. II'. 

*^tDurham, Rt. Rev. the Bishop of (President), Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland 
Dyer, Louis, 25, Montague Place, IV.C. 

Dyson, Rev. Frank, The College, Liverpool. 

Earl, Mrs A. G., ifeadow Side, Tonbridge. 

Edmonds, Mrs., Carisbrook, Blackheath, S.E. 

Edwards, G. M., Sidney Susse.v College, Cambridge. 

Edwards, Miss Amelia B, The L.arches, IVestbury-ou-Trym. B) istol. 

Eld, Rev. F. J., The Grammar School, Worcester. 

Ellis, Robinson, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Eliot, C. N. E., British Embassy, St. Petersburgh. 

Elton, Charles, O.C., M.P., 10, Cranky Place, Onslow Square, S. W. 

Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College, Amherst, .ILass. 

Ely, Talfourd (Council), 73, Parliament Hill Road, Hampstead, N. IV. 
fEscott, Rev. W. AV. S., King Henry's School, Coventry. 

Euinorfopoulo, A., i, Kensington Park Gardens, W. 

Evans, A. J. (Council), 33, Holywell, 0.iford. 

Evans, John, D.C.T.., F.R.S., Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 
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Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, IV.C. 

Everard, C. H., £fon College, Windsor. 

Farnell, L. R. (Council), E. refer College, Oxford. 

Farrar, Rev. Canon A. S., Durham. 

Farrow, Frederic R., 2, Ne'w Court, Carey Street, H'.C. 

Faulkner, C. J., University College, Oxford. 

*Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College, Winchester. 

Feetham, T. O., 23, Arundel Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 

Fanning, W. D., Haileybnry College, Hert/oid. 
fFitzGerald, Miss Caroline, 19, Rutland Gate, S. It'. 

Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., 30, Susse.r Gardens, Hyde Park, It’. 

Flather, J. H., Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

Flower, Wickham, Old Swan House, Chelsea, S.H'. 
t Forbes, W. H., Balliol College, O.vford. 

Ford, His Excellency Sir Francis Clare, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. .Ambassador, Mad)id 
Fowler, Harold N., Ph. D., A'.ivA’r, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

*Fowler, Rev. Professor, President op Corpus Christi College, O.vford. 

*Fowler, Sir Robert, Bart, M.P., 137, Harley Street, IF. 

Fowler, W. W., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Ernest Long, 18, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.tF. 
fFranks, A. W., F.R.S., British il/useum, H’.C. 

Frazer, J. G, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., Parkhouse, Southboivugh, Tunbridge Wells. 

^Freeman, Edward A., U.C.L. (Council), Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset. 
*Freshfiekl; Douglas W. (Auditor), \,Airlic Gardens, Campden Hill. IF. 
fFreshfield, Edwin, 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

Freston, Henry W., Eagle's ATsf, Prestwieh, I^an. 

^Fry, F. J., Eversley, I^eigli IFood, Clifton. 

Fulford, Rev. H. W., Clare College, Cambridge. 
fFurley, J. S., 12, Kingsgate Street, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furneaux, Rev. W. M., Repton Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Fyffe, C. .A., 64, Lexham Gardens, South Kensington. 
tGardner, E. A., 13, Oak Hill, Hampstead, N. IF 

Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (A’.P.), 31, Norham Rd , O.vjord. 

Ciardner, Miss Alice, N’eivnham College. Cambridge. 

Gardner, Samuel, Spring Hilt, Upper Clapton, E. 

Geddes, W. D. (V'. P.), Principal of the University, Aberdeen. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., 2, Harvey Road, Cambridge. 

Giles, P., Cains College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gilliat, Rev. E , Harrow, N. W. 

Glazebrook, ,M. G., Grammar School, Manchester. 

Goodhart, H. C., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Goodrick, Rev. A. T. S., St. John's College, Oeeford. 

Goodwin, Prof. -A., University College, Gower Street, ll’.C 
Goodw'in, Prof AV. W., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. U.S..1. 
fGordon, R. G., King’s School, Canterbury . 

Gore, Rev. C., Pusey House, 61, St. Giles, Oxford. 

G0W3 James, Litt.D., High School, Nottingham. 

Granger, F. S., University College, Nottingham. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Dradfeld College, Berks. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Greenwood, J. G., Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
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Gregory, Right Hon. Sir William H., K.C.M.G. (Council), 3, St. Geort^e’s Place, S.U^. 
Griffith, G., Harrow, N. IF. 

Grundy, Rev. W., The College, Malvern. 

Guillcmard, W. G., Harrow, N.W. 

Gvvatkin, Rev. T., 3, St. Paul’s Road, Cambridge. 

Hadley, W. S., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Hager, Herman, Ph.D., Ocoens College, Manchester. 

Haig, James R., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S. IF. 

Haigh, A. E., 2, Crick Road, Oxford. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Rev. F. J., XVymondley House, Stevenage, Herts. 

Hall-Dare. Francis, 10, Bury Street, St. fantes's, S. IF. 

Hallam, G. H., The Park, Hariow, N. IF. 

Hanierton, P. G., P?-e Charmoy, Autun, Sadne-et- Loire, Ftance. 
f Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hammond, W. A., Kings College, Windsor, A’oi'a Scotia. 

Hancock, Mrs. Charles, 125, Queens’ Gate, S. 11 ' 

Hardie, W. Ross, Balliol College, O.rford. 

Hardwicke, Philip, 2, Hereford Gardens, W. 

*Harrison, Charles, 29, Lennox Gardens, S. IF. 
fHarrison, Miss J. E., 45 (D), Colville Gardens, IF. 

Harrison, Mrs. Robert, 73, Cromwell Road, 5 . IF. 

Harrower, Prof. John, The University, Aberdeen. 

Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, 5 . IF. 

Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 

Hatch, Rev. E., D.D., Burleigh Rectory, Maldon, Esse.\. 

Haussouilier, B., 37, Rue Vaneau, Paris. 
fHaverfield, F. J., Lancing College, Shoreham. 

Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, 0 .xford Terrace, W. 
fHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, IF. 
f Haynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon. 

Hazzopulo, S., Bella Vista, Manchester. 

Headlam, A. C., All Souls' College, O.rford. 

Heard, Rev. W. A., 2, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.IV, 
tHeathcote, W. E., 1 14, Ebury Street, S. IF. 

Heberden, C. B., Erase nose College, Oxford. 

Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, N.W. 

Herschell, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 46, Grosvenor Gardens, S.ll . 

Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, The University, Halle. 

Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lodge, Blomfeld Road. .Maida Hill, IF. 

Hicks, Rev. E. L., Hulme Hall, Manchester. 

Higgins, Alfred, 64, Baker Street, IF. 

Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D., Mittel Tragheim 29, Kbnigsberg, Cei many 
Hobhouse, Walter, Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall. 
f Hodgson, J. Stewart, i, Audley Square, IF. 

Hogarth, David G. (Council), Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (Council), 20, Redcliffe Square, S. IF. 

Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Llill, Hampstead, A’’. It'. 

Holland, Miss Emily, 20, Ridgway Place, Wimbledon. 

Holland, Miss Lilian, 56, Porchester Terrace, IF. 

Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stanhoe Hall, King' s Lynn. 

♦Homolle, M., Nancy, France. 

Hopkins, Prof. Gerard M., S.J., University College, Dublin. 
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Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, IChulsor. 

Hort, Rev. Prof., D.D. (Council), St. Petcfs Ter? ace, Cambruit^e. 

Howorth, Henry H., M.P., BentcliJ)e, Eccles, Mattchester. 

Hiigel, Baron priedrich von, 4, tioljord Road, Hampstead, X. IP. 

Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, yiv/zj College, O.rfofd. 

Inge, \V. R., Hertford College, O.vford. 

Ingram, J. K., LL.D. (V.P.), Trinity College, Dublin. 
flonides, Alex. .A., i, Holland Park, II'. 
lonides, Luke A., 17, Upper Pliillimore Gardens, Kensington, IP. 

Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jackson, Rev. Blomheld, 19, Mecklenburgh Square, IP.C. 

Jackson, Rev. W. AV., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 

*James, The Rev. H. A., P}incipal of The College, Cheltenham. 

James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorseell, A'eioport, Isle of Wight. 

*Jebb, Prof R. C., LL.D., Litt.U. (V.P.), Springfield, Xeionham, Candnidge 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., T/inily College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Charles, Easier Duddingston Lodge, Portobello, Mid- Lothian. 
jenner, Louis Leopold C. .A., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 63, Brook Street, IP. 
jevons, F. B , The Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Johnson, Thomas M., Osceola, Mo , U.'i.A. 

Johnstone, P. D , Osborne House, Dolton Garaens South, S IP. 

Jones, H. Stuart, Balliol College, 0 .vford. 

Joynt, J. W., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Free Academy, Xorioieh, Conn., U..S..- 1 . 

Keltic, J. S., 52, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, Grammar School, Aldenliam, Elstrec, ILris. 

Ker, Prof W. P., 95, Gower Street, IP.C. 

Kietfer, Prof John B., 232, Lancaster Avenue, Lancaster Pa., L'.S A 
King, J. E., Lincoln College, O.vford. 

King, Rev. J. R,, St. Peter's Vicarage, 0 .vford. 

Lacaita, Sir Janies, K.C.M.G.. Florenee, and Atheneeuni Club, .S.W. 

Lamb, J. G, 25, Verulam .‘street, l.iverpool. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 

*Lang, R. Hamilton, Ottoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton .SI., E.C. 

Lang, .Andrew, LL.D. (Council), i, Marloes Rd., Kensington, U . 

Lathbury, Miss Maria, Somerville Hall, Oxford. 

Lathbury, Miss Mary, 19, Ling field Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Layard, Sir Austen Henry, G.C.B., l, (Jueen Anne's Street, IP. 

Leaf Herbert, The Green, Marlborough. 
fLeaf AValter, Litt. D., (Council), Old Change, E.C. 

Leathes, Stanley, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Leeper, Alexander, p'arden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 

Leigh, Re\'. .A. Austen, Provost of King’s Coll., Cambridge. 

Leigh, W. Austen, King’s College, Cambridge. 

Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart,, P. R..\., Holland Park Road, W. 

Lewis, Harry, 51, Holland Park, Kensington, IP. 
fLewis, Prof T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

Lewis, Rev. S. S , Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

■fLewis, Mrs. S. S., 2, Harvey Road, Cambridge. 

^Leycester, Mrs. Rale, 6, Cheync Walk, S. IP., or Toft, Cheshire. 

^Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 
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Liddon, Rev. Canon, Christchurch, Oxford. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, lo, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., S.E. 

Lindley, William, lo, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill Rd., S.E. 

TJngen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B. (Council), i j, Wetherby Gardens, S. !l’. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, IV. 

Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Lloyd, W. Watkiss (Council), 3, Kent Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. IV. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Lloyd-Roberts, H., i, Pump Court, Temple. 

■f Lock, Rev. W., Kehle College, Oxford. 

Long, Prof. Albert Limerick, Robert College, Constantinople. 

Loring, Frederick R., Markt it, Weimar, Germany. 

Loring, William, King’s College, Cambridge. 

Lowell, J. Russell, 2, Radnor Place, W. 

'‘Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P. (V.P.), High Elms, Hayes, Kent. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 

Lushington, E. L., Park House, Maidstone, Kent. 

Lu.vmoore, H. E., Etoji College, Windsor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lytton, His Excellency the Right Hon. the Earl of, H.B.M. Ambassador, Paris. 
*Macan, R. W. (Council), University College, Oxford. 

MacEwen, Rev. Alex. Robertson, 4, Woodside Plaee, Glasgoiv. 

Macmillan, Alexander, 21, Portland Place, IV. 

^Macmillan, George A. (Hon. Sec.), 29, Bedford St., Covent Garden, JV.C. 
Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 19, Earls’ Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Macmillan, Malcolm, 21, Portland Place, W. 

Macmillan, M. C., 29. Bedford Street, Covent Carden, ll .C. 

Macnaghten, The Rt. Hon. Lord, 3, AVw Square, I.incoln’s Inn, W.C. 
McGregor, Sir Charles R., Bart., 3, Queen’s Gate, S.IV. 

McPherson, Miss Florence, Bank House, Maghull, Liverpool. 

Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, O.vford. 

*MahalTy, Rev. Prof. J. P., D U., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mann, j. S., 6, Blandford Square, H.IV. 

Manos, Grdgoire, Greek Legation, Vienna. 
fMarindin, G. E., Hillbrow, East Liss, Hants. 

Margoliouth, D. S , New College, Oxford. 
f Marquand, Prof Allan, Priuieton College, New fersey. 

Marshall, R., Broomfield, Duppas Hill, Croydon. 

Marshall, T. , Highfiehl, Chapel AlleOan, Leeds. 

Marshall, V. G., Spanish Consul, Patras. 

*t^Iart'n, John B. (Hon. Treasurer), 17, Hyde Park Gate, S. W. 
f Martyn, Edward, Tillyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway 
Mason, H. C. F., Hailey bury College, Hertford. 

Mavrogordato, Pandeli, South Sea House, Threadnecdle St., E.C. 

Mayer, Dr. M., 

Merriam, Prof A. C., Columbia College, New York. 

Merry, Rev. W. W., Rector of Lincoln College, O.vford. 

♦Middlemore, S. G. C., Stamyside, Victoria Rd., Great Malve> n. 

♦Middleton, Prof J. H. (Council), King's College, Cambridge. 

Miller, Sir .Alex., O.C., LL.U., Clonard. Stanmore. 

Miller, Thomas, 8, Geismar Chaussee, Gottingen, Germany. 

Mills, Rev. W. H.. Grammar School, Louth. 

Milner, Alfred, 47 , Duke Stieet, St. fames Square, S.W. 
fMisto, John P., Smyrna. 
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Alitchell, C. W. , 28, Hyde Park Cate, S. // ’. 

*Monk, C. J., 5, Buckingham Gale, S.IV. 

*.Monro, D. B. (V.P.), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Montague, H., 34, Queen’s Gardens, Hyde Park, IP. 

Moore, Mrs. Frank, 7, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W 
'fMoraitis, Prof. D. 

Morgenthau, J. C., Ph.D., 17, Lexington Avenue, Hew York. 

Morice, Rev. F. D., The School, Rugby. 

♦Morley, The Rt. Hon. the Earl of (V.P.), 31, Princes Gardens, S.IP. 

Morris, J. E., The Grammar School, Bedford. 

Morrison, Alfred, 16, Carlton House Terrace, SAV. 
f Morshead, E. D. A., The College, Winchester. 

Moss, Rev. H. W., The School, Shrewsbury. 

Moule, C. W., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Moulton, Rev. W. F., D. D., The Leys, Cambridge. 

Mount, Rev. C. B., 14, Ncrham Road, O.iford. 

Mudie, C. E., Budleigh, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N. IP. 

Munro, J. A. R., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Murray, A. S. (Council), British Museum, IP.C. 

*tM>ers, Ernest (Council), y , Inverness Terrace, IP. 

Myriantheus, The Archimandrite H. 

Neil, R. A. (Council), Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Nettleship, R. L., Balliol College, 0 .vford. 

Newbold, Rev. W. T., Grammar School, St. Bees. 

Newman, W. L., Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 

*Newton, Sir Charles T., K.C.B. (V.P.), 2, Montague Place, IP.C. 

Nicholson, Sir Charles, The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 

Nicolson, Rev. W., The Bible Society’s Depot, St. Petersbing. 

Northampton, The Most Noble the Marquess of, K.G., 44, Lennox Gardens, S. ll . 
Ogle, J. W., M.D., 30, Cavendish Square, IP. 

f Oxford, The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of, Cnddesdon Palace, Oxford. 

Page, Hollis B., 102, Chestnut Street, Boston, U.S A. 

Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Palmer, Yen. Archdeacon, Christchurch, Oxford. 

Park, Rev. Mungo T., Grammar School, Oundle. 

Parker, R. J., 27, Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, JJ\ 

Parry, Rev. R. St. J., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Paton, J. L. A., The School, Rugby. 

Paton, W. R., Grand Holme, near Abe/'deen. 

Pattengill, Prof. A. H., Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Pears, Edwin, 2, Riie de la Bangue, Constantinople. 

Peile, John, Litt.D., Master of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Pelham, H. F. (Council), 20, Bradmore Road, O.rford. 

Pember, E. H., Q.C., PicaPs Hill, near Lymington, Hants. 

♦Penrose, F. C., Chapter House, St. Paul’s, E.C. 

Percival, F. W., 2, Southwick Place, IP. 

Percival, Rev. J., U.D., School House, Rugby. 

♦Perry, Walter C, qa, Manchester Square, IP. 

Phelps, Rev. Lancelot Ridley, Oriel College, Oxford. 

Pierides, D., Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart. (Council), 48, Great CumbeHand Place, IP. 

Poole, Reginald Stuart (Council), British Museum, W.C. 

Port, Dr. H., 48, Finsbury Square, E.C. 

Porter, Rev. J. L., D.U., President of Queen' s College, Belfast. 
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Porter, Miss Sarah, Farmmffton, Connecticut, US. A. 
t Postgate, Prof. J. P., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Powell, John U., Boreham, Warminster. 

Poynter, Edward J., R.A., 28, Albert Gate, S. W. 

Preston, Rev. G., Great Fransham Rectory, East Dereham. 

Pretor, A., St. Catherines College, Cambridge. 

Prickard, A. O., New College, Oxford. 

Prideaux, Miss Sarah, Goldsmiths Hall, E.C. 

Proctor, R. G. C., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Prothero, G. W., King's College, Cambridge. 

J" Pryor, Francis R., Home Park Mills, King’s Langley. 

Psychari, A., Grand Hotel, 12, Boulevard des Capucities, Paris. 

Radcliffe, W. W., Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

♦Ralli, Pandeli, 17, Belgrave Square, S. W. 

•fRalli, Mrs. Stephen Clez’eland House, Thornton Road, Clapham Park, S. W. 
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THE SESSION OF 1888-89. 


The First General Meeting was held on October 22, iSSS, Mk. 
Sidney Colvin, \’ice-President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read parts of a paper by Professor J. H. 
iMiddleton on ‘The Temple of Apollo at Delphi’ {Journal, \'oI. IX. p. 282) 
summing up the literar)- evidence in view of the contemplated 
excavations. 

Sir George Bowen bore testimony to the accuracy of the description 
of existing remains on the site, and touched on other points of interest in 
connexion with Delphi. 

i\lR. Penrose pointed out that recent discoveries on the Acrop(jli-. 
at Athens had established the fact that the older Parthenon was not built 
of marble, except the metopes and the pediment sculptures, but of 
limestone covered with stucco. Very early instances moreover had 
occurred of Ionic capitals which would probably modify Prof. Aliddleton's 
opinion as to the date of their introduction. 

Hr. Perciv.vl confirmed Prof Middleton’s account of the hardness 
and beauty of the stucco at Delphi. 

Mr. Watkis.S Lloyd full}- concurred in the writers view that th.c 
literary evidences should be collected and sifted before excavation wu'. 
begun. A remarkable illustration of this had been afforded in the case of 
Ephesus, where the search had been carried on in the wrong places long 
after literary evidence had .shown where the temple ought to be looked for_ 
IMuch of the paper was conjectural, and it seemed to Mr. Lloyd that at the 
pre.sent stage in our knowledge of the temple sculpture was of more 
importance than architecture. The association at Delphi of the two cult^ 
of Bacchus and Apollo was supported by abundant literary evidence and 
also indicated on vasc.s, while confirmed by Pau.sanias' account of the 
sculptures. The prosperity of Delphi was largely due to the dexterit)- of 
the priests in combining the vari<nis cults. That of Bacchus came in late, 
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but soon became fashionable and so had to be admitted. The same thing 
occurred at Eleusis and elsewhere. Only fiv'e subjects on the metopes 
could be made out from the description of Eausanias. Probably here as at 
Bassae only those over the pronaos were sculptured and the rest plain. 
This would give six sculptured metopes and one might have been accident- 
ally omitted. The date of these sculptures also was of great interest. The 
temple was finished about 490 B.C. but the metopes might have been 
added later. The architect was a Corinthian. 

Mr. I'arnell referred to various questions which excavation might 
be expected to solve, (i) Geographical, as to the site of the Pythian games. 
How could chariot races have been run in a mountain fastness ? The 
plain of Aetia was the only possible place for these. (2) Historical. 
There was a difference of opinion between Mommsen and certain French 
writers as to whether the Gauls ever sacked Delphi. According to Strabo 
and Pausanias the contrary was the case. The later myth was mentioned 
in Trogus Pompeius. The belief in the Greek world was that the Gauls 
had suffered a serious reverse. If they had taken the treasure it was not 
likely that a handful of barbarians could have taken it back to their native 
land. Lenormant found what he thought evidence of the Gaulish sack of 
Delphi in a small relief work on the interior of a Capuan vase, on which a 
Gaul armed with a sword pointed to the Delphic tripod while the body of 
a dead Greek lay below. But this only proved an attack, not a victory. 
Excavation might reveal some further evidence of the attack in the way of 
inscriptions or sculpture, and perhaps explain whether the Belvidere and 
Stroganoff Apollos, and others of the same type, really referred to repulse 
of the Gauls by Apollo. (3) The cult of Athene Pronaia at Delphi was 
confused with that of Athene Pronoia. At Athens Athene Pronoia was 
worshipped, but at Delphi the name was given as Pronaia. The worship 
of Pronoia was later and arose according to Diodorus Siculus out of the 
belief that the barbarians were driven back 'Adijva^ irpovoia. The 
geographical relation between the shrines of Athene Pronaia and of Apollo 
was very important. 

The Chairman said that the discussion showed the immense ransre of 
interesting collateral points arising directly from the great centre of Greek 
religion. 


A vote of thanks was passed to Professor Middleton for his valuable 
paper. 
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The Second General Meeting was held on February 25, 1889, Mr. E. 
Maunde Thompson, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Miss J. E. Harrison read a paper on Some Fragments of Greek Vase 
Paintings, {Journal, Vol. X. p. 231). 

After apologizing for the scattered nature of most of the evidence she 
had to bring before the meeting, she showed a drawing of a red-figured vase 
in the possession of Miss Tricoupi at Athens, which represented the 
wrestling of Heracles and Antaeus, and the exploit of Theseus and Skiron, 
and had also especial claim to attention from the fact that it made the fifth 
known instance of a vase bearing the ‘ love name ’ Athenodotos in con- 
nexion with the Theseus scene. Miss Harrison commented on the Dc 
Luynes fragments in the Bibliotheque Nationale, which she was about to 
publish in the Journal of Flellenic Studies. Next in order came a series of 
fragments recently discovered on the Acropolis, and first in interest 
were the fragments of a beautiful vase with a white ground, presumably 
from the hand of Euphronios. The fragments represent the myth of 
Orpheus and the Thracian women, and gave rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion. With reference to an early black-figured fragment depicting 
Aphrodite with a child on her elbow, Miss Harrison rejected the inter- 
pretation that the child was Eros, and maintained that Aphrodite was 
represented here in the more general aspect of Kourotrophos. Relying 
mainly on three passages in Pausanias (vi. 20, viii. 21, 3, and ix. 27, 2}, she 
dwelt on the close analogies between Aphrodite Urania, the eldest of the 
Fates, and Ilithyia, and deprecated in the study of early local divinitie.s 
that specialization of attributes which was characteristic only of the 
Olympian system which later became dominant. The last fragment 
commented on was the figure of a maiden bearing in her hand two 
problematic objects, possibly the cheniskoi of two captured ships. 

In the discussion which followed, IMr. Watkiss Lloyd dwelt upon the 
connexion between Thrace and Greek poetry and music as e.xprcsscd in the 
myth of Orpheus, and also upon the religious bearing of the same 
association. 

Mr. Cecil Smith referred to three main schemes of the Orpheus 
legend which were treated on Greek vases, and also, in connexion witli a 
curious representation of a stag on the shoulder of one of the Thracian 
women on the vase under discussion, mentioned other instances of such 
marks in the case of Thracian subjects, clearly pointing to the custom of 
tattooing. As to the so-called ‘ love names,’ l\Ir. Smith was inclined to 
think with Studnizeka that they were rather names of well-known public 
characters, and that through them much light might yet be thrown upon 
the date of Greek vases. 
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Professor Gardner commented upon the peculiar character of the 
Orpheus vase under discussion, and congratulated the Society upon being 
the first to publish an adequate representation of one of this rare class of 
vases with white ground. It seemed probable that these vases, with their 
nobility of design, more than any others gave us some idea of the work of 
the great Greek painters. 

Mr. Howorth raised certain objections to the proposed restoration 
of the vase, and further took the opportunity of protesting against the 
permission to excavate at Idalium having been granted to the Germans by 
the High Commissioner of Cyprus. 

The ClI.VlRMAX said that the Committee of the Cyprus Exploration 
Fund would at once inquire into the matter. 


The Third General Meeting was held on April 29, 1889, Mr. E. 
Maun'DE Thompson, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. a. .S. Mukk.VV read two papers. In the first he e.xplained how 
from a number of fragments discovered under tlie foundation of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus — the temple built in the time of Ale.xander the 
Great — he had been able to reconstruct a column and part of the cornice 
of the older temple which had been destroyed by fire. {Journal, Vol. X. p. I.) 
In his second paper Mr. Murray described a series of five Etruscan paintings 
on slabs of terra-cotta, which had been found at Caere in 1874, and had 
been quite recently acquired by the British Museum. These paintings he 
assigned to a date about 600 li.C., tracing in them a combined influence of 
Corinth, of the Greeks settled in the Delta of Eg) pt in the seventh centur}- 
E.C., of the Greeks in Asia Minor, and ultimately an influence reaching 
westward from Asia IMinor {foiirnal, X. p. 243). 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 24, 1S89, Professor JePiP, 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following report on the part of the 
Council. 

\\ n il the close of the pre.scnt Sc.ssion the Societ_\- completes its fir.st 
decade, the inaugural meeting having been held on June 19, 1879. a 
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point at which it seems legitimate to look back over the ground traversed 
so far, and to form some estimate of the work accomplished. Of the three 
objects which the Society has from the outset professed to keep in view, the 
first — “ to advance the study of Greek language, literature and art, and to 
illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Xeo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited documents 
or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically ” — has been effectively 
carried out. Both for its subject-matter and its illustrations the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies has taken an honourable place among archaeological 
periodicals, in the estimation not only of English but of foreign scholar,^. 
Sir Charles Xewton, who presided at the inaugural meeting, wisely warned 
members of the danger of such a Journal beginning on too large a scale 
and then dwindling into insignificance. But this danger has so far been 
av'oided. Year after year there has been an unfailing supply of good 
articles, and it is noticeable that although classical and archaeological 
topics naturally preponderate, there has been a \cry fair proportion of 
papers dealing with the history, language, and literature of " the Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods.” The Society is under deep obligations to 
the Editorial Committee, and especially to Professor Pcrc\- Gardner, the 
working Editor, for the attainment of this first object of its existence. 

The second object — “ the collection of drawings, fac-similes, tran- 
scripts, plans, and photographs, of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works ot art, 
ancient sites and remains ” — has not been lost sight of, but, perhaps in the 
nature of things, has as yet led to less tangible results. The drawings of 
monuments made in the course of Professor Ramsay’s explorations in Asia 
Minor, a published photographic fac-similc of the Laurentian Codex of 
Sophocles, and the enlarged reproductions of IMr. Stillman's admirable pho- 
tographs of Athens, are the achievements most worthy of record under this 
head. The Council are fully conscious, however, of the importance of this line 
of work, and will lose no opportunity of pursuing it. Indeed, a scheme 
for supplying to members at cost price copies of two large series of photo- 
graphs taken recently in Greece and the Greek islands by members ot 
the Society is at this moment engaging the attention of the Eibrary 
Committee, and may lead to important developments in the same 
direction. 

The third and last object named in the Rules of the Society is — “to 
organize means by which members mayha\-e increased facilities for \ isiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archaeological researches in countries which at 
any time ha\-e been the sites of Hellenic civilization.” .\part from the 
advantages which members of the Society may have enjo_\'eel in virtue ot 
their membership, in travelling through Greek lands, three important 
enterprises may be mentioned under this head, in which the Society ha^ 
taken either the initiative or an active part. Thc.sc arc the ^Vsia Minor 
Exploration Fund, the British School at Athens, and the C\-prus Lx[)lora- 
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tion Fund. It was in i88i that Mr. W. M. Ramsay, whose explorations in 
Asia Minor have since gained him a world-wide reputation, first applied to 
the Society for aid in his intended expedition into Phrygia. A special fund 
was raised for the purpose of sending out an artist to accompany him, and 
place his discoveries on record. The results were so encouraging that in 
the following summer a much larger sum was raised by subscription among 
members of the Society and others to enable Mr. Ramsay to pursue his 
researches. This sum, under the title of the Asia Minor Exploration Fund, 
was put under the control of a separate Committee appointed by the 
subscribers. Although since that period the management of the Fund has 
passed out of the hands of the Society, substantial grants have from time 
to time been made by the Council towards the expenses of Mr. Ramsay’s 
successive expeditions, and many important memoirs on various aspects of 
his researches have been contributed to the Journal by Mr. Ramsay himself 
and by his travelling companions. Professor Sayce, Mr. A. H. Smith, and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth. 

We now come to the establishment of the British School at Athens. 
In this important undertaking, closely allied as it is with its professed 
objects, the Society has taken only an indirect part. It was not formally 
brought before the Council until after the Inaugural meeting of its 
supporters, held at Marlborough House in June, 1883, under the pre- 
sidency of the Prince of Wales. The credit of its initiation is due 
to one of the \fice-Presidents of the Society, Professor Jebb, whose able 
article in the Fort)iiglitly Review of February, 1883, entitled “A Plea for a 
British Institute at Athens,” first placed the idea upon a practicable basis, 
and was the immediate occasion of the brilliant meeting above referred to. 
The scheme was warmly commended to the support of the Hellenic Society 
in the Council’s Report of the same year, and each succeeding Report has 
referred to its progress. The Society was, moreover, directly represented 
upon the Executive Committee which carried the project into effect, and 
has still a representative upon the Managing Committee of the School. 
When the School was at last established, in October, 18S6, the Council 
made an annual grant of .^'loo for three years towards its maintenance. 
In the success of the School so far, and in its future prosperity, the Society 
may thus claim to have shown the liveliest interest. 

The Cyprus Exploration Fund is of more recent origin and the 
initiative was in this case taken by the Society, as was indicated in the 
Report for last Session. A movement from various quarters in favour of 
systematic exploration of the island found its natural expression in a 
Special Meeting, held in October, 1887, of the Council of the Society, and 
under the sanction of that body an appeal was circulated with a view to the 
formation of a Fund. This was eventually, as in the case of the Asia 
Minor Exploration I'und, placed under the control of a separate Com- 
mittee, appointed by the subscribers. The Council made a grant of iji50 



from the funds of the Society. The official report of the results of the first 
season’s work was at the request of this Committee offered for publication 
in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, and duly appeared in the last number 
issued. 

It remains to say a word of the Library. As soon as the Journal was 
started arrangements were made for its exchange with the leading 
archaeological periodicals, English and foreign, and the back numbers of 
some of them, especially the Proceedings of the French and German 
Institutes at Athens, were acquired by purchase. This formed the nucleus 
of a library where members might keep themselves informed of the progress 
of archaeological research. From time to time other important additions 
have been made, and although the funds at the disposal of the Library Com- 
mittee are limited, it is hoped that in the end a valuable collection of the 
more important archaeological works may be made. Under the regulations 
drawn up by the Library Committee, members have the privilege of 
borrowing certain of the books under such conditions as may ensure their 
safety, without undue inconvenience to those who may wish to consult 
them in the Library itself. A Catalogue of the Library was printed last 
year, and a supplement will be printed in each volume of the Journal. 

Before closing this summary of the work of the Society in the last ten 
years, reference should be made to the important meeting held in iS86 to 
discuss questions which had been raised in regard to the antiquity of the 
remains found by Dr. Schliemann at ]\fycenae and Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann 
and Dr. Ddrpfeld came from Athens on purpose to take part in this 
meeting, which excited very general interest, and strengthened the 
position of the Society as the natural centre for such discussions in 
this country. 

Turning now to a more detailed survey of the past session, the Council 
has to remind members that after the extraordinary energy and e.xpendi- 
ture of the Session 1SS7-8S, prudence no less than lack of opportunity has 
dictated for a time a less active policy. There is accordingly little to 
record. No fresh grant was needed for the Cyprus Exploration Fund, the 
money in hand being sufficient to cover the cost of the recent e.xcavations 
at Polites Chrysokhou, the site of the ancient Arsinoe. The results of 
these operations will be reported before long to a meeting of subscribers, 
and may possibly be hereafter recorded in the pages of the Joui nal. The 
School at Athens, still under the directorship of Mr. Ernest Gardner, has 
again taken charge of the work in Cyprus, but important work of which 
the Society may hear at some future time has also been done by its 
students in Athens. The grant towards the maintenance of the School 
made for three years in the autumn of 1886 is now at an end, and in the 
coming session the Council will be called upon to consider the question of 
its renewal. Members must feel that the support of such an institution is 
among the worthiest objects to which the funds of the Socict}' could be 
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applied, and if the Council see their way to renew the grant for another 
term they will reckon confidently upon the approval of the Society 
at large. 

Reference has already been made incidentally to a scheme now 
under consideration for the distribution among members at cost price, of 
photographs of Greek sites and monuments. For two large collections 
recently taken, the consent of the owners of the negatives has been 
obtained and a circular on the subject will shortly be issued. It is 
hoped that other amateurs who have taken photographs in Greece 
will fall in with the proposal, and if this be so an important step will 
have been taken towards meeting a want very generally felt for views of 
sites and monuments which have not hitherto tempted the professional 
photographer. 

It has been usual to refer in the Report to the principal contents of the 
Journal for the past year. Volume IX., the first in the enlarged form, will 
compare favourably with any of its predecessors. The Report upon the 
recent excavations at Paphos and elsewhere in Cyprus, contributed jointly 
by Mr. Ernest Gardner, the Director of the Expedition, and his colleagues, 
Mr. D. G, Hogarth, Mr. M. R. James, and Mr. Elsey Smith, is of first-rate 
value, not onl\- as a record of the work done and its results, but also as 
containing an exhaustive account of Paphos and the Temple of Aphrodite 
from the historical and literary point of view. The volume also contained 
the first part of an important paper by Professor Ramsay on Phrygian Art ; 
a paper on “ Countries and Cities in Ancient Art,” by Professor Percy 
Gardner ; on " The Temple of Apollo at Delphi,” by Professor Middleton ; 
on ” Some Museums of Northern Europe,” by Mr. P'arnell. Shorter papers 
on Vases were contributed by Professor Gardner, Mr. Cecil Smith, and 
Miss Harrison ; on Inscriptions, by Rev. E. L. Hicks; and on Metrology, 
by Professor Ridgeway. In the Appendix were published notices 
of the most important recent books in various departments of Hellenic 
archaeology. 

It will be seen that the accounts which accompany this Report are 
presented in a form differing from that in which they have been hitherto 
submitted to the Society. The system now adopted will serve to show 
more clearly than heretofore the amounts attributable to the various heads 
of receipts and expenditure in the general account and the Journal account 
respectively. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of previous years 
is furnished by the following tables : — 

ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING 



June 1879 
to 31 May, 
1881. 

31 May, 
1882. 

31 May, 
1883. 

31 May, 
1884. 

31 May, 

i83s 

3> May, 
1886. 

31 May, 

1887. 

31 May, 
18S8. 

31 May, 
1889. 

Subscriptions 

1.323 

472 

c 

*589 

£ 

•679 

£> 

£ 

532 

£ 

537 

£ 

539 

£ 

545 

Arrears 

... 

211 

... 


... 

12 

35 

41 

32 

Life Compositions . . . 


... 

... 

... 

115 

10 

95 

79 

47 

Libraries and Back Vols 

12 

19 

87 

97 

133 

126 

156 

119 

122 

Dividends 

... 

... 

■I 

13 

14 

17 

20 

30 

3? 

Special Receipts — 










j Mr. Bent .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

25 

... 


Sir C. Nicholson . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


20 

... 

... 

Laurentian MS. . . 

... 



... 

... 


... 

53 

31 

Loan from Bankers . . . 

... 


... 

... 



... 


ICO 


1,340 

702 

687 

789 

00 

0 

697 

888 

861 

910 

Balance from preceding year 

... 

873 

664 

993 

901 

870 

622 

489 

255 


1.340 

1 575 

1,35* 

1,782 

1,703 

1,376 

1,510 

1,330 

1,165 


Including arrears. 


ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING:— 



! Junei879 
to 31 May, 

1 1881. 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 

31 May, 


1S82. 

1883. 

1884. 

00 

IS86. 

1887 

1S88. 

M 

CO 

00 

40 


{. 

L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

I ^ 

Rent .... ... 

15 

25 

12 

25 

25 

12 

42 

15 

, 30 

Insurance . . . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

Salaries . . ... 

16 

2J 

10 

10 

.0 

23 

41 

46 

i 

! 

Library . - .... 

, 33 

II 

5 

44 



4 

41 

15 

Staii.>nery and Printing . . 

I 54 

32 

44 

53 


62 

65 

54 

Gi 

Cost of Journal (less sale-?) . 

347 

333 

23j 

592 

574 

482 

412 

533 

tS73 

Grants 

... 

5^ 


50 

*145 

150 

150 

350 

1 

100 

Investments ...... 


333 

... 

105 


220 

300 

... 


Sundries 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 



467 

9ii 

353 

88i 

8=4 

954 

I,C2I 

I 095 

1.1=3 

Balance 

S7J 

664 

993 

901 

S79 

622 

439 

255 

42 


1,340 

1-575 

1.351 

1,782 

1,703 

1 576 

1,510 

1,350 

1.165 


* Includes advance of ^^95 for printing Sophocles MS. 

t Includes cost of reprinting of Vols, IV and V. (= ,;^437) less the amount recei\ed from sales. 




The item in these tables which requires most comment is the charge of 
;£'873 for the Journal last year. The explanation of this apparently excessive 
amount is that it covers not only the cost of Volume IX., but that of 
reprinting Volumes IV. and V., and supplying 250 sets of plates for 
Volumes VI. — VIII., amounting in all to It will be remembered 

that in last year’s Report it was suggested that it would be necessarj', 
in order to meet the cost of this reprint, to withdraw for a time some 
part of the invested funds of the Society. It has, however, been found 
possible to pay for the greater part of it out of current income, and in 
order to meet the remaining balance it has been thought better to obtain 
a temporary advance from the Bankers of the Society than to sell out any 
portion of its invested funds. The sum of ;^iOO figures therefore in the 
accounts as a loan, which it is hoped that it will be found practicable to 
repay out of ordinary receipts. In any case, it must be borne in mind that, 
as mentioned in previous Reports, the sum invested includes ordinary 
subscriptions to the amount of ^^205 ioj., and this sum may justly be held 
applicable to revenue. On the other hand the three Life Subscriptions 
received during the past year, amounting to .£'47 5r., have not yet been 
invested. The advance made some years ago towards the cost of photo- 
graphing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles has by this year’s receipts 
been repaid within ;^'io, and the sale of the copies still on hand will more 
than cover this amount. The balance with the Bankers on May 31st 
was considerably smaller than usual for the reason given above in regard to 
the cost of the Jotirnal. The Council did not feel justified in borrowing 
from the Bankers more than was strictly necessary to meet the payments 
due up to that date. It should be added that at the balancing of the 
accounts there were arrears of subscriptions to the amount of .£'140, £26 
of which have since been received by the Treasurer. 

Since the last Annual Meeting thirty-four new members have been 
elected. Against this increase must be set the loss by death or resignation 
of twenty-two members, so that the nett increase is only twelve, a smaller 
number than in any previous year. The present total of members is 674. 
To the subscribers one library only has been added, while three have 
withdrawn their subscription, and two others have arranged in future to 
procure the Journal through their agents. The present total of subscribers 
is 89. 

The moral to be drawn, in the opinion of the Council, alike from the 
foregoing surv'ey of the development of the Society in its first ten years of 
existence, and from the record of the past session in particular, is that, 
while much has been achieved of which the Society may well be proud, 
much still remains to be done. If the next ten years are to be as fruitful, 
as full of energy, as the first, there must be no slackness on the part either 
of the Council or the general body of members. The promotion of the 
objects of the Society must be kept steadily in view. The Journal 



must be maintained in undiminished efficiency, but the other objects, 
and especially the encouragement of exploration and research, and the 
introduction to members by photographs and otherwise of its main 
results, must also receive their due measure of attention. To 
make this energy in various directions possible within the bounds of 
financial prudence, one thing is needful, a steady increase of income, 
resulting from a steady increase in the number of members. It is 
inevitable that the Society should lose some members each year by death 
or resignation. The average so far has been about twenty-five. Even to 
redress the balance at least this number of new members must be elected 
every year. But the Society ought not to be content with standing still. 
It should be the object of each member alike of the Council and of the 
Society at large to proseljdize, so that each successive year may show an 
actual increase in the number of members, and thereby add to the 
power of the Society to carry out in every department the objects 
which it was founded to promote. 

On the motion of the Cll.\iRM.\N, .seconded by Prof. B.VLDWIN Brown, 
the Report was unanimously adopted. 

The Ch.A-TRMAN then delivered the following address : — 

In a survey of Hellenic studies during the past year, the first place 
must be given to the researches which have been prosecuted in Greece 
itself, partly by the Greek Government, partly by the Greek Archaeological 
Society and by the Foreign Schools. And in Greece the centre of interest 
has once more been the Acropolis of Athens. A detailed report of the 
results obtained, on the Acropolis and elsewhere, since our last Annual 
Meeting, will shortly be given in this Society’s Journal, by Mr. E. A. 
Gardner, the Director of the British School at Athens, whom we are glad 
to have present with us to-day. In the following remarks my part will 
therefore be restricted to indicating, as concisely as possible, the more 
important of these results ; and afterwards I hope that we may have the 
advantage of hearing IMr. Gardner speak in detail on any subjects which he 
may consider especially deserving of notice. 

The c.xcavations on the Acropolis, which began from the Propylaea 
and were continued eastward, to the north of the Parthenon, have now been 
brought back along the south side of the Parthenon, reaching the Propylaea 
once more. The entire area of the Acropolis has thus been thoroughly 
explored, down to the bed of rock. The gains of the last twelve months 
from this work on the Acropolis fall underthree principal heads : (i) Topo- 
graphy and Architecture ; (2) Sculpture ; (3) Inscriptions. 

(i) Under the first head, notice is due to the further light which has 
been thrown on the prehistoric fortifications of the Acropolis. The wall 
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which encircled the summit of the primitive citadel was of the rude type 
I)opularly called Cj’clopcan or Pclasgic, and followed the natural outline of 
the rock, whereas the later walls were built as much as possible in straight 
lines. New fragments of this primitive Acropolis wall have been laid bare : 
and in one place — at the south-east corner of the Propylaea — it is seen to 
have been nearly twenty feet thick. Another discovery illustrates a point 
connected with the building of the Parthenon. The artificial basis or 
platform on which the Parthenon rvas built rises, on the south side, to a 
considerable height above the natural rock. It now appears that a lime- 
stone wall, of rude construction, was built on the south side of this platform, 
separated from it by a space of some twelve metres at the east end, and 
rather less at the west end. The object of such a limit was economy in the 
use of the earth or other material to be employed in raising the level, as 
this wall prevented too great diffusion southwards. Then, between the 
Parthenon and the south edge of the Acropolis, traces have been found of 
a rude oblong building, constructed partly with the drums of columns 
rejected apparently by the builders of that earlier temple — never completed 
— which was superseded by the Parthenon. This oblong building seems to 
have been covered over with earth when the Parthenon was finished, and 
may, it is suggested, have been a workshop used by the builders. West of 
the Parthenon another building has been traced by its foundations. This 
was a large chamber of about 130ft. by 50ft., with a portico facing north. 
It is conjectured that .this was the used as a repository for arms 

and stores. This discovery seems to show that the site of this building did 
not belong, as had been supposed, to the temcnos of jVthena Ergane. In 
the same part of the Acropolis area, west of the Parthenon, the tcmcnos of 
Artemis Brauronia has now been more accurately defined by the traces of 
the porticoes which bounded it on the south and east. Within the Parthenon 
itself excavations have been carried on with a view to ascertaining whether 
the basis of the temple was a solid mass of stone, or consisted (as in man v 
other temples) merely of foundation walls, with rubble filling the spaces 
between them. The results arc not decisive, but show that the s.;lid stone 
basis went at least some way beneath the pavement. 

(2) In passing to Sculpture, mention is due, first of all, to fragments of 
architectural groups found buried between the basis of the Parthenon and 
the limestone wall, already noticed, to the south of it. These fragments 
are from groups which once adorned the pediments of older temples on the 
Acropolis — temples possibly destroyed by the Persians in 4S0 B.C. Tire 
material is a coarse stone, commonly called poros, but which, as Mr. Gardner 
suggests, might be de,scribcd, with at least le.ss vaguenc.ss, as limestone. In 
one of these pediment groups the left part showed Heracles wrestling with. 
Triton. In another, belonging to a pediment which was originally about 
twenty-four feet long, the right half shows a curious monster with three 
human bodies and six arm.s, which has been identified with Typhun. Some 
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surprise has been expressed at the fact that in these, and in some other frag- 
ments of the same character found on the Acropolis, so much prominence 
is given to Heracles, who is not known to hav'e been specially worshipped 
on the Acropolis. It seems natural to ask whether the mythological 
associations of Heracles with Theseus may not help to explain it. 

The year has not been barren, either, in relation to sculpture of the 
best time. The head of Iris — first recognised by Dr. Waldstein — has been 
restored to that block of the Parthenon frieze which contains the seated 
Zeus and Athena. From the Erechtheum frieze, another seated female 
figure has been found ; the head has perished. An interesting and still 
mysterious work, belonging to the later years of the fifth century, is a 
relief of Athena, in chiton, diplois, and Corinthian helmet, leaning on her 
spear, and gazing down, as if in sorrow, on a plain square pillar. Another 
relief, of the year 403 B.C., shows Athena grasping the hand of a goddess 
who is probably the Samian Hera. 

(3) Among the inscriptions found on the Acropolis in the course of 
the year, one of the most interesting is on the same stone with the relief of 
Athena last mentioned, which forms the head-piece to it. It is a copy of 
a decree conferring certain privileges on the Samians, in recognition of 
their fidelity to Athens amid her disasters at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war. The decree was passed at some time between the battle of- Aegos- 
potami, in the autumn of 405 B.C., and the surrender of Athens to Lysander 
in the following spring. The extant copy was engraved shortly after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, in the latter part of 403 B.C. 

Another interesting inscription ■ relates to the purchase of materials for 
the great chryselephantine statue of Athena Parthenos. It gives the 
amount of ivory and of gold bought for this purpose in one particular year. 
The purchase of these costly materials had evidently been distributed over 
several years. From data furnished by this inscription, combined with 
some others, it has been inferred that the total value of the gold on the 
chryselephantine Parthenos must have been about 55,000 : an instructive 
commentary, we note in passing, on the reference of Pericles to the gold of 
that statue as a possible resource in financial extremity {Thuc. 2. 13. § 5). 

We may now turn from the Acropolis to other localities. The German 
Institute has continued the exploration of the Theatre of Dionysus. The 
discovery of Greek tomb-stones in a house in the Street of the Muses, west 
of the HXareta rov '$vvTuyfxaTo<;, affords a presumption that the spot on 
which they have been found was, in Greek times, outside the eastern wall 
of Athens. At the Peiraeus, excavations begun by the Greek Government 
in July, 1888, have determined the site of the Asclepieum. At Eleusis the 
work carried on by the Greek Archaeological Society has led, among other 
things, to the finding of some small marble figures — including a copy from 
a group on the west pediment of the Parthenon. The Erench School has 
been active at Delos, at Amorgos, at Mantinea, and in Boeotia — where the 
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site of the temple of Apollo Ptoiis has been explored, and the Hieron of 
the Muses on Mount Helicon has been identified. Among the finds made 
in Boeotia may be mentioned a decree embodying a speech delivered by 
Nero at Corinth, when he bestowed freedom on the Greeks. Near Thespiae, 
the French have discovered a theatre on the hill side, with a well-preserved 
proscenium of fourteen Doric columns : there was probably no raised stage. 
The American School has identified the deme of Plotheia, in Attica, and 
in Boeotia has made experimental diggings at Anthedon, at Thisbe, and at 
Plataea. The British School has not this year been engaged in excavation, 
except at Cyprus, where some of the tombs (especially those at Arsinoc) 
have yielded good results. But in Greece a valuable work of another 
kind has been commenced under the auspices of the British School. Mr. 
Schultz, a member of the School and a student of the Royal Academy 
has been employed in making drawings, to full scale, from the Greek 
mouldings of the best period. He has now nearly finished the series for 
Athens and Attica. 

Thus far the work to which reference has been made belongs to the 
field of classical archaeology. But an interesting and important feature in 
the year’s record is the increased attention which is being given to archi- 
tecture and art of the Byzantine age. The Greek Government has made 
grants towards the repair of the monastery of Daphne in Attica, and of 
St. Luke of Stiris in Boeotia. These are among the finest examples of 
Byzantine work in Greece ; the two churches at Stiris are said to be 
especially fine, though grievously dilapidated. With this province of work, 
too, the British School has actively associated it.self. The school has 
undertaken to prepare a scries of plans and elevations of the chief 
Byzantine churches in Greece, with copies of their frescoes and mosaics. 
During the past year, Mr. Schultz, in conjunction with Mr. Barnsley — also 
a student of the School and of the Royal Academy — has been working at 
this subject. Another year, it is hoped, may suffice to complete their 
labours. This new manifestation of interest in the Byzantine period 
may be noted with the greater satisfaction, since it has sometimes been 
complained that, in Greece, classical monuments have been explored at the 
cost of obliterating the remains of later ages. 

An epitome, however brief, of the archaeological work done in Greece 
during the year must include a word of tribute to Mr. Kabbadias, the chief 
''E<f>opo<; ’Ap^aioTt]Tau under the Greek Government, and editor of the 
excellent AeXriov ’Ap'^aioXojiKov, in which Dr. Lolling has aided him so 
far as inscriptions have been concerned. 

In the British literature of Hellenic studies for the past year there is 
at least one incident which the members of this Society cannot fail to 
notice with interest and pleasure. While the Annual Report which we 
have heard read has sufficiently indicated that the Hellenic Society’s 
Journal well maintains its position, we are glad also to acknowledge the 
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success which has attended a younger Journal of kindred aims, though of 
somewhat different scope — one of the very few, besides our own, in this 
country which is specially devoted to classical studies. In February last 
the editors of the Classical Reviezv, in issuing the first part of the third 
annual volume, were able to announce that they had secured an object 
which they had long desired, viz., the co-operation of classical scholars in 
the United States, and that three eminent American scholars had joined 
the editorial staff of the Revieiu. The members of this Society will, I 
doubt not, sympathise with the words used by the English editors in 
making this announcement: ‘We have great hopes,’ they said, ‘that this 
new development will not only afford to Englishmen an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with the excellent work which is being done in 
America, but that the closer intercourse thus established between the 
scholars of England and America may contribute to raise the level of 
classical learning wherever the English language is spoken.’ Among the 
varied contents of the Classical Reviezv for the last year, it may be per- 
missible to touch in passing on examples of a kind of work which is still 
much needed, and which, when it is well done, ought certainly to be 
encouraged by the gratitude of students — viz., accurate description of the 
classical MSS. to be found in the libraries of this country, or of others. 
Mr. E. M. Thompson has continued in the Classical Review his account of 
the classical MSS. in the British Museum ; and Mr. T. W. Allen has con- 
tributed notes on the classical MSS. at Modena, Bologna, and Genoa. 

Turning from the youngest Journal occupied with classical studies to 
the oldest English Society which has been their friend, we may congratulate 
the Society of Dilettanti on having marked the 155th year of its existence 
by executing a purpose formed in 1883, and publishing a second edition 
of Mr. Penrose’s beautiful work. The Principles of Athenian ArchitecUire. 
First as Honorary Architect to the British School at Athens, and afterwards 
as its first Resident Director, Mr. Penrose has enjoyed ample opportunities 
of utilising, for his new edition, the results of recent discovery. 

On an occasion like the present, when we look back on a year’s 
endeavours or achievements, it is impossible that the mind should not turn 
also to the memory of loss. Within the last half year, no fewer than seven 
distinguished classical scholars have passed away ; Professor Paley ; 
Professor J. F. Davies, of Queen’s College, Galway, well known for his work 
on Aeschylus ; Dr. Churchill Babington, the editor of Hypereides ; Pro- 
fes.sor Maguire, of Trinity College, Dublin, eminent alike as a literary 
scholar and as a Platonist ; Professor Kennedy ; Professor Chandler ; 
Professor Evans, of Durham ; — men whose names are associated with 
different types of excellence, and different paths of special study, but who 
were alike in the sincerity of their devotion to learning, and in the 
thoroughness with which they performed the chosen work of their lives. 
Hellenic studies owe them a manifold debt ; and it is fitting that our sense 
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of that debt should be acknowledged to-day, though the tribute be 
rendered rather in grateful thought than in any adequate form of words. 

It has been easier to select a few prominent topics for mention than 
to guard against the charge of omitting some matters that deserved notice. 
But for any such omissions I may hope to be excused in your eyes, 
partly by the extensive nature of the subject, partly by the limit of time 
which it was necessary to observe. I may conclude with a reflection 
which is naturally suggested by the retrospect in which we have been 
engaged. Men who are still in middle life remember a time when the place 
of Greek in a liberal education was as yet unchallenged. This, as we are 
aware, is no longer the case. But on the other hand it may be asked 
whether there has ever been a time when Hellenic studies, in all their 
various ramifications, were offering so large a scope, or were appealing 
with such attractive power, to the matured energies and abilities of 
educated men. Above all the unavoidably minute subdivisions of labour 
in this wide domain, there is rising a clearer perception of the fact that the 
paramount end of all such studies is to make the life and thought of 
antiquity more real and vivid to the modern world ; and that the way to 
do so is not to study the literature apart from the monuments, or the 
monuments without the literature, but to aim at making them mutually 
illustrative of each other. 

The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and the 
following were elected to vacancies on the Council, viz. Lord Savile, Sir 
William Gregory, Prof. R. S. Poole, Mr. R. W. Macan, and Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth. 

The Cll.MRMAN proposed on the part of the Council the following 
alteration in the Rules of which due notice had been given. 

Viz. That Rules 5 and 6 be repealed, and that the following be 
substituted for them. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 

subscriptions donations or other moneys accruing to the 
funds thereof, and shall make all payments ordered by the 
Council. All cheques shall be signed by the Treasurer and 
countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Trca.surcr the Council may direct that 

cheques may be signed by two members of Council and 
countersigned by the Secretarj-. 


The proposal was unanimously adopted. 
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Mr. Ernest Gardner, Director of the British School at Athens, 
read parts of a paper on Archaeology in Greece 1888—9 {^Journal X. 
P- 254). 

Mr. Bousfield suggested the publication in the Journal of a map of 
the Acropolis as finally cleared. 

The Chairman undertook that this suggestion should be considered 
by the Editors. 

The proceedings closed with the usual vote of thanks to the Auditors 
and to the Chairman. 



REMAINS OF ARCHAIC TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS. 

[Pl.\tes III., IV.] 

When Mr. Wood in his patient and successful e.xcavation of the temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus had got down to the natural soil, he observed a number 
of massive piers underneath the walls of the cella, or rather where the cella 
walls ought to have been. On the plan in his book he indicates these piers 
by dotted lines, supposing them to have been made to support the walls of a 
church built in late times after the temple had been destroyed. It may have 
been so. But there appears to be no other indication of such a church on 
the site. This much is certain, that in building these piers a free use had 
been made of the fragments lying at hand from the older temple which had 
been destroyed by fire on the night, as we are so often told, when Alexander 
was born. Fragments of the old frieze and cornice would build in like so 
many bricks, and give the piers that solidity which Mr. Wood could only 
break into, as he did reluctantly, by blasting. The result of the blasting was 
that he obtained a number of archaic fragments of sculpture and architecture 
which we have now to consider. That happened in 1874. Previously in 
1872, he had found some fragments of the same archaic character, not built 
into piers but apparently loosely mixed wdth sculpture of a later ago. 

These archaic fragments when they reached the Museum were the 
subject of much consideration. Sir Charles Newton dealt with them in a 
paper in the Portfolio (June, 1874), suggesting that they might be the 
remains of a small dpijKO'i which Pausanias (x. 38, 3) says ran along the 
top of the altar of Artemis Protothronia at Ephesus, above which there stood 
among other figures a statue of Night, by the early artist Rhoecos.’^ It 
must have been this association of the marble OpiyKot; with an artist like 
Rhoecos that led Sir Charles NewTon to this suggestion. Rhoeco.s is too 
early for sculpture of this kind. Besides it is proposed to show that these 
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fragments belonged to the cornice of the temple itself. One of the results of 
my endeavours to put these fragments together is exhibited in a drawing liere 
(Fig. I). The actual re-construction may be seen in the xVrchaic room of the 
Museum. I do not claim that every fragment is in absolutely its right place. 
But it seemed a matter of so much importance to show what the cornice of 
the old temple was like, that I have ventured to place the fragments here in 
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their relatively true places. It would have been pedantry not to do so much, 
since each fragment is in its place relatively at least, and possibly in its true 
place absolutely. 

We have thus a cornice in which the spaces between the lions’ bcad.-< 
where the rain on the roof escaped, are occupied not by floral ornaments as 
in the later temple, and in Greek architecture in general, but by groups 
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scxilptured with extraordinary minuteness ami delicacy, so inuch so that Mr. 
Wood could not at first siglit believe the re-construction possible. A few 
moments of observation convinced him that the thing was right. He was 
cfood enough to send me his measurements for the distance between the lions’ 
lieads, and they agreed very closely with what I had arrived at. The height 
of the cornice was taken from a comparison with the reliefs of the Harpy 
tomb in the Museum, which belong to about the same period of art. 

It may be mentioned that though we possess a considerahle number of 
fragments from what I have claimed as the cornice of the temple, yet hardly 
any two of them have heen found to fit together, notwithstanding long and 
continuous efforts. From this it may be argued that these many isolated 
fragments had belonged to a very extensive piece of sculpture, such as the 
cornice of a great temple, they being a mere fraction of the whole. In 
restoring a part of the cornice from them, I was led originally by the obser- 
vation that the working of the back and joints of the stones is preciselv of 
the same kind as that of the cornice of the later temple, regular divisions 
being made in the gutter so that the water collecting from the roof might 
flow out at the lions’ mouths at regular intervals (Fig. 2). No doubt the 
cornice as here restored wants the graceful profile of later architecture, hut 
that, I understand, is not altogether without precedent. A selection from the 
remaining fragments will be found on Plate IV. 

As regards the designs represented in these sculptures, we may suppose 
cither that they had formed a continuous subject, separated into groups by 
the lions’ heads, or that they had consisted of an e.xtensive series of separate 
subjects, in the manner of metopes. In either case this separation of 
sculptured groups may throw some light on the origin of metopes. I have 
only attempted to suggest one group in the centre of the diagram, a group 
which may be restored as the combat of a Greek and a Centaur following 
the analogy of a gem engraved in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (I. p. 130). 
The Centaur has human not equine forelegs— a circumstance familiar in 
archaic art. The hand holding a branch, which is let in at the top, is so 
suitable for a Centaur, that I need not quote instances of it. 

In the matter of artistic style, reference has already been made to the 
Har]>y tomb. The Ephesian cornice is on a rather smaller scale, and the 
iigures more minutely finished. Except for that the comparison ought to 
stand good. The date usually assigned to the Harpy tomb is about .5-50 B.C. 
There is no reason why our cornice should not be about the same period. 

Among the other fragments of the archaic temple were some which have 
been known for a while as remains of sculptured columns (see Plate III). It 
was known in a general way that the sculptured columns — colurnnae coelatae 
— which adorned the temple of Alexander’s time, as we learn from Pliny, and 
from the sculptured drums found by Mr. \Vood, had in fact been copied from 
the older temple, not necessarily as regards the subjects, stdl less as rewards 
the style, but in the general idea. No one however took up the idea to 
work it out or disprove it. We have now put together part of one of these 
archaic columns. .A., remark the fi^ui e on the lowest drum, I do not of 
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course vouch that the upper part belongs absolutely to the lower. It is a 
matter of general truth only. There must have been some such upper part 
to the figure. The whole answers fairly to the Hermes on an archaic vase 
from Corinth, in the British Museum. It will be observed that under the 
feet of the figure is a flat band, which does not exist in the later temple. 
Next comes a torus moulding, as in the later temple, but smaller. In the 



restoration of this moulding I have employed the fragments \n Inch, according 
to Mr. Hicks’ quite obvious conjecture, are inscribed with the name and 
dedication of Croesos.^ We were guided to that by a large piece of un- 
finished base moulding in the Museum, on the upper edge of which is carved 
a torus exactly the same as that of the inscribed fragments (Fig. 3, h). Finding 
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several pieces of this upper member finished with horizontal flutings but in- 
complete at the top, I have placed the inscribed fragments above them. Those 
who recollect the base of the later temple, in the Museum, will know that 
it has in this place a fluted member of this same character. The profile, 
however, is quite different, as would be expected in architecture of such 
widely different dates. 

Finding that up to this point the new temple had in general copied the 
old, I decided, after an unsatisfactory experiment, to try whether the remain- 
ing base of the new temjfle might give a clue for restoring the lowest part of 
the archaic base. Among the archaic fragments we found a number of pieces 
which answered perfectly to this idea (Figs. 3, a and 5). The result is that 
we have a general resemblance between the new and the old bases, but many 
points of detail in which the one differs from the other. 

The sculpture of the archaic columns, so far as I can judge, is of the 
same period as the cornice (see Plate III. and Fig. 4, «). The forms are of 
course larger and more simply treated. But the workmanship is of the same 
delicate archaic kind. On the column the remains of colour are slighter than 
on the cornice, where in some parts they are quite brilliant in reds and blues. 
We have the same reds in parts of the columns, and in other fragments we 
have remains of blue ; the marble also is of the same quality, finer than that 
of the later temple, or at all events made to look finer by most careful work- 
manship. This workmanship is conspicuous in the architectural mouldings 
and flutings as compared with the later temple. Though I had no hesitation 
in selecting these archaic fragments, I have been glad since then to find the 
selection confirmed by an observation of our invaluable mason Pinker to this 
effect, that there is no trace of the use of a claw tool in the archaic remains. 
It abounds in the later temple. 

But we have still some fragments to deal with. For instance, there are 
some pieces of fluted columns, including a large piece of a shaft, and a small 
piece of a lowermost drum, with an inscribed torus moulding, indicating a 
dedication, whether by Croesos or not we cannot say. We know from 
Herodotus (I. 92), that Croesos bore the expense of most of the columns of 
the temple as it existed in the time of Herodotus. We are entitled to assume 
that the older, like the later temple, had only a limited number of sculptured 
columns ; the rest being merely fluted, as shown in Fig. 4, h. Some of the 
inscribed fragments clearly belong to fluted columns, and may have been the 
gift of other persons, though no name but that of Croesos has been recovered. 
It should be stated that the fragments which I have put together as bearing 
the name Ba[o'tXeu?] K/c)[o£crov] avi\6riK^€v cannot have belonged to absolutely 
the same stone, since one has a top bed and another a bottom bed. Yet they 
must obviously have belonged to the same member in different columns. 

We cannot well assume that the entire column had been sculptured from 
bottom to top, or even up the length of three drums, as Mr. Wood preferred 
for the later temple. It would be better to be content with only a lowermost 
sculptured drum on the analogy of Egyptian columns, as at Karnak and 
Medinet Abou, where we have only one row of figures, the rest of the column 
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being covered by mere patterns. If then tbe Epliesiau columns were tinted 
all tbe way down to the lowermost drum, it is conceivable that the tinted 
fragment of which I have spoken may have come immediately aljove the 
sculptured drum. A strong objection however is, that the inscription is so 
placed on the torus as to be looked down on, not up to. 

As I am not proposing to deal with the whole nue.stion of this archaic 
temple, only with such parts as appear to hav e been made out, it will be enough 
to mention further, that we pos.sess a stone from the cella wall and several 
fragments which have enabled Mr. Ehey Sinitli to re->tore the capital and 
necking of a column (Fig. 5). (Jn one of these fragments are remains of strong- 
red colour. On another, a hollow line running round the volute has been filled 
in with lead, and gilded. On a third, tlic canal of the volute in.stead of being 
hollow is raised precisely as in the capital of the archaic temple at Samos. 

The date of the archaic temple from which these fragments have so 
strangely survived, is I think determined by tbe inscribed mouldings bearing 
the name of Croesos, taken together with the statement of Herodotus, that 
most of the columns had been the gift of that king. Herodotus spoke of the 
temple which existed in his time, and he had good means of knowing the 
truth from his residence close at Imnd in Samos. Croesi.is, we are told, had 
at one time laid siege to Ephosu-s, on which occa^>iou the Ephesians had 
sought irrotection by connecting the temple <.>f Artemi.s witli the city walls by 
means of a rope. For some reason or other, whether before that incident or 
after it, a new temple certainly was built, largely by the aid of Croesus, 
The architect for a while was Oliersiphron, of whom we hear in various ways. 
The sculptured columns must have been executed during his office. But 
nothing is said of the sculptors who had been employed. In connection with 
them I have only a passing conjecture to offer. 

Comparing these archaic fragmeut.s from Ephesus with the marble statue 
of Nike by Archermos, mvw in tbe Museum at Athens, I thought that the 
differences of style were of such a kind as would be oxjjected fri.)m a son of 
Archermos. They are the differences of a new generation at a time of active 
progress in art. Archermos was followed and surpassed by his son Bupalus, 
whose works we are told were much admired centuries after his time in 
Rome, where many of them were to be seen. Giecce was plundered for his 
works. Bupalos and the family of sculpt .vrs to which lie belonged worked in 
marble. He was an architect, and sculptured reliefs in marble. M"o read of 
figures of the Graces by him in Smyrna and Pergamon. Ho had therefore 
been employed in the immediate neigldjouihood of Ifphe.sus. That bo workeil 
in Ephesus is not directly stated. M"e know this however, that the poet 
Hipponax was a native of Ephesus, that Bupalos made caricatures of the 
poet, that Hipponax revenged himself by a stinging satire in iambics — ‘ Acer 
hostis Bupalo,’ as Horace says. There is of cuur.se no proof that this hap- 
pened in Ephesus, the native town of Hipponax. It miglit have happened in 
Clazomenae, where Hipponax lived after lie had been expelled fioiii Ephesus 
on account of his poetic sri tires. But the style of the sculpture has strongly 
impressed me as just such as would he expected from a sculptor of the age 
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and traditions of Bupalos. About the contemporaneousness of Croesos, 
Hippouax, Bupalos, and these sculptured fragments, I see no reason to have 
the smallest doubt, and if that is so, we obtain a standard of date which will 
be useful in reference to other archaic sculptures, such as the Harpy tomb, the 
Branchidae statues, and in particular the metopes of the oldest temple at 
Selinus in Sicily. 


A. S. Murray. 
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THE GREEK-SPEAKING POPULATION OF SOUTHERN ITALY. 

It will probably be a surprise, even to readers of the Journcd of Hellenic 
Studies, to learn that there are at the present day twenty thousand persons in 
the south of Iialy who speak Greek as their native tongue. These people 
form two separate groups, composed of a number of villages or townships, one 
of which is found in the heel of Italy or Terra d’Otranto, the other in the 
toe of that country, towards the extremity of the modern Calabria, in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Spartivento, and about twenty miles to the south-east 
of Reggio. The language which they speak, as might well be supposed, is 
not ancient Greek, nor is it in any sense a lineal descendant of that which 
was spoken in the colonies of Magna Graecia ; but, though it is essentially 
modern Greek, it diSers considerably from the Romaic of Greece, and these 
differences are of such a nature, that it must have required the lapse of 
many centuries to produce them. There can be no doubt that at one time it 
was spoken over a much wider area than at present ; indeed, within the 
memory of man it has died out, and has been superseded by Italian, in 
places where it had previously been in use. Any traditions which may have 
existed with regard to the origin of this people and the fortunes of their 
ancestors they have now entirely lost ; and their history, as far as it can be 
discovered at all, must be reconstructed from casual notices in historical 
documents and from intimations contained in the language. The object of 
the present paper is to draw attention to some of the more salient character- 
istics of that language, and to the poems which have been composed in it ; 
and afterwards to discuss the evidence which may be drawn from these and 
other sources with regard to the immigration of these Greeks into Italy. 
The information which it contains is mainly drawn from the works of earlier 
authorities, of whose learned labours some account will be given later on ; but 
during the autumn of 1887 I myself visited both these colonies, with the 
object of inquiring into their present condition, and of verifying a number of 
interesting points relating to the language. My informants on the spot (to 
whom I desire to tender my sincere thanks) were two intelligent Greeks — for 
the Otranto district, the parish priest of Sternatia, the Rev. Giuseppe 
Ancora ; for the Calabrian group, Sig. Vitale Pietro, the schoolmaster 
of Bova. 

The peninsula which forms the heel of Italy, starting, as its base, from a 
line drawn across from Brindisi to Taranto, is throughout its whole area a 
slightly undulating level, and Lecce, which is its principal city, stands near 
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its centre. It is in the inland region to the southward of that place that the 
towns and villages lie where Greek is spoken. At the present time they are 
nine in number, containing fifteen thousand inhabitants in all, viz. Martano, 
Calimera, Melpignano, Castrignano, Zollfno, Martignano, Sternatia, Soleto, 
and Corigliano. Of these, Zollino forms the junction, where the railway 
which runs south from Lecce divides into two branches, one of which reaches 
the sea at Otranto to^^■ards the south-east, the other at Gallipoli towards the 
south-west ; and the other towns lie either on, or at no great distance from, 
one or other of those lines. The jjosition wiiich is occupied by the Greek 
settlements in Calabria forms a strong contrast to this, for it is completely a 
mountain region. The traveller, indeed, who passes Cape Spartivento in the 
train, may see a station named Bova on the sea-coast ; but the town of that 
name, which is the head-quarters of this colony, and is called Vua (Bona) by 
its inhabitants, lies eight miles inland, on the summit of a peak 3,000 feet 
above the sea, and can only be reached by a steep foot-path. Its strange 
situation recalls that of Sta Agnese, the hill-town at the back of Mentone. 
Within, owing to the ruggedness of the ground, the houses are piled 
irregularly on one another, and the streets zigzag at odd angles. Its various 
localities bear Greek names ; one square is called Amalia {i.e. ’OfiaXia), ‘ the 
level,’ another Itouia (i.c. Teirovia) Megale, ‘ the great neighbourhood ’ ; a 
street is named Aion Trlphono (San Trifone) ; and the three fountains are 
Siphoni, Petrophylaco, and Cleiste, the last of these being a double spring, 
with a trough for washing, covered in by an arch of masonry. The other 
Gieek-speaking towns in its neighbourhood are Condofiiri (i.e. Kovro^apiov, 
or ‘the village near’ Bova), with Araendolea and Galliciano ; Roccaforte, 
called by the Greeks Vunl or ‘mountain-town’ (Bovvcov); and Rofudi or 
Rochiidi ('Poy;oi;S£oi/), a name which describes its rocky site ‘mountain 

ridge’). The population of these amounts to five thousand. At Cardeto, 
where a peculiar dialect, differing in many important points from those of its 
neighbours, was until lately in use, the Greek language has now disappeared 
— fortunately, not before its pronunciation had been observed and its 
vocabulary and grammatical forms had been registered. Another trace of a 
wider diffusion of the language and people remains in the name Pentedattilo, 
the same which, in its more accurate form of Pentedactylon, is familiar to 
the traveller in the Peloponnese as the modern appellation of Taygetus. 
Here it is attached to a steep and solitary mass of rock, rising into five 
columnar peaks, which forms a conspicuous object in the view from the sea, 
as the voyager pa.sses out of the Straits of Messina on his way to Greece. 
The village of the same name, which occupies a precipitous position on its 
landward side, no doubt was once Greek, but now its inhabitants are merged 
in the surrounding Italian population. 

The Greeks of Bova appear to be much poorer than those of the Terra 
d'Otranto — a result wdiich might naturally arise from the country which they 
inhabit being less productive and harder to cultivate ; but in both districts 
the pursuits of the people are almost entirely agricultural, and notwithstanding 
that they live within easy reach of the sea, they never go abroad or engage in 
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commerce. Though a few of the peasants who live at a distance from the 
town of Bova speak Greek only, yet the great majority, both there and in the 
heel of Italy, are bilingual, being equally familiar with Greek and Italian. 
From this fact it would be natural to conclude that they are losing their 
native language, especially as we find that the same process of change has 
already been going on ; and in the Terra d’Otranto, where the progress of 
railways has brought them into closer communication with the outer world, 
it might be expected that they would be rapidly assimilated. But in reality 
this has not happened, and the anticipation of Morosi, the chief authority on 
subjects relating to them, who, writing in 1870, expressed Ids belief that in 
two generations the Greek language in these parts would be extinct, has not 
been verified. On the contrary, I was assured by members of both groups 
that at the present time they have no fear of this result. Up to seven years 
of age, they said, the children speak nothing but Greek ; and though in the 
schools their instruction is confined to Italian, yet, like the Highlanders with 
their Gaelic, in their families they only employ their native tongue, and they 
are very tenacious in retaining it. Still, it is difficult to see how they 
can for any length of time resist the influences by which they are surrounded, 
when the counteracting forces are wanting by which the tide might be 
stemmed. In the first place, they possess no Greek books, and do not use 
the Greek character in writing. To the philologist who investigates their 
language the advantage of this is great, because the dialects retain their 
purity, and cannot be tampered with by the introduction of classical forms ; 
but, at the same time, it is almost impossible to retain a language 
permanently, in the face of one that is more dominant, without a written 
literature. Again, they have no feeling of nationality to support them. Of 
the kingdom of Greece they know nothing, and when I talked to them on 
the subject, tliey manifested no interest in it or in the Greek people. The 
two groups of Greeks in Italy, of Avhom I am speaking, though they are 
aw'are of one another’s exi.stence, are mutually unacquainted, and no coiii- 
inunication ever passes between them. The Greek colony that is settled in 
Corsica is unknown to them. Politically, their desire is to be regarded as 
good Italian subjects, and in conversation they identify themselves with Italy 
and its interests. Though they rarely intermarry with their Italian neigh- 
bours, yet they are on good terms with them ; and the bar of religious 
diSerence, which must once have interposed between them, has been removed 
by centuries of conformity to the Western rite. A trace of former antaironi.^m, 
combined perhaps with a reminiscence of the early ecclc'iastical distinction, 
is found in their still calling the Italians ‘ Latins ’ (\aTivoi) ; as, for instance, 
in a love-song, wUere the lover tells his lady that he wushes to teach her a 
sonnet in Greek, in order that the ‘ Latins ’ may not understand w hat 
he says : — 

'HTeXa vd aou fid era) 'va sonetto 

TptjKO, vd fit] TO (paepovve ol Aarivof 


where r^reXa, fidereo, and eficrepovve stand for rjdeXa, fidOeo, and rj^evpovv. 

The earliest inquiries that were made concerning this people and their 
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language are associated with a number of distinguished literary names. 
Thougrh vague intimations of their existence had been furnished by travellers, 
sucb as Swinburne, Eustace, and Keppel Craven, yet the first person who 
really threw light on the subject, and brought it under the notice of men of 
letters, was Carl Witte, the famous Dante scholar. When journeying as a 
young man in South Italy, he was informed at Reggio that there were Greeks 
in that neighbourhood, and accordingly he put himself at once in communi- 
cation with some of the inhabitants of the Bova district. The result was 
that he succeeded in writing down from the mouth of the people in Roman 
letters about fifty Greek words, together with three songs ; and these he 
afterwards submitted to Cardinal Mezzofanti, who transcribed them — with a 
somewhat free adaptation, it must be allowed — into Greek. One of the 
songs was published by Witte in 1821 in the GescUschafter, together with a 
short introductory notice, in which he advocated the notion, that the dialect 
in which it was composed was independent of Modern Greek, and had 
descended in a direct line from the speech of Magna Graecia. This seems to 
have attracted little notice at the time, and must have been unknown to 
Niebuhr, when, six years later, he published the first volume of his History of 
Rome; otherwise he would certainly have cited it in support of the view 
expressed in the following passage, which is still interesting, though it is now 
acknowledged to be untenable. 

‘Calabria, like Sicil}', continued to be a Greek country, though the 
Romans planted colonies on the coasts. The Greek language did not begin 
to give way there till the fourteenth century: it is known to have prevailed 
not three hundred years since at Rossano, and no doubt much more 
extensively ; for our knowledge of the fact as to that little town is merely 
accidental. Nay, at this day there is a population that speaks Greek 
remaining in the neighbourhood of Locri.’ ^ 

It happened, however, that, long after this, Witte chanced to broach the 
subject in the course of a conversation with Prof A, F. Pott ; and that 
distinguished philologist became so much interested in the question, that he 
obtained leave to publish all three of the songs, as well as Witte’s list of 
words ; this he did in 1856 in the eleventh volume of the Fhiloloyus, in a 
paper entitled ‘ Altgriechisch im heutigen Calabrien ? ’ He there confutes 
Niebuhr’s and Witte’s view of the continuity of the Greek race and language 
in Italy by a minute examination of the vocabulary and inflexions, in which 
he shows that they are closely allied to those now in use in Greece. 

The inquiry, which thus far had been pursued in a somewhat dilettante 
spirit, was now taken in hand in good earnest by the Italians themselves. 
To pass over a number of minor contributions to the subject — in 1866 Prof. 
Comparetti published at Pha, under the title of ^aygi dci diahtti greci dell’ 
Italia MeridionaU, a collection of forty-three poems, thirty-eight of which 
were from Bova— having been for the most part obtained for him by a former 


’ Niebuhr, o/iitiMS (Eng. trans.), i. refers to the Neapolitan minister. Count Zurlo, 

62. In his note to this pas.sage, the author as his authoiity for the last statement. 
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pupil of his, Prof. Terra of Reggio — and the remaining live from the Tcrr.-i 
d’Otranto. The introduction and notes to this volume are of great value on 
account of the accomplished writer’s intimate acquaintance with the Modern 
Greek language and its dialects. In 1867 Prof. Morosi, who had been 
appointed to a post in Lecce, set to work to study on the spot the language 
of the Greeks in those parts, and to collect their literature ; and the result of 
his labours appeared in his Studi sui dialetti grcci della Terra d’Otranio 
(Lecce, 1870). This admirable book, which is a model of acute and 
thoroughly scientific investigation in the domain of philology, contains 177 
songs, and a collection of stories and proverbs in prose, with Italian transla- 
tions ; a critical review of these compositions ; a grammar, in which the 
sounds of the language and the changes which they have undergone, and the 
system of inflexions, are fully set forth ; a glossary of the most important 
words ; and a historical essay on the origin and history of this Greek colony. 
The poems have here been arranged according to the townships from which 
they come, so that the dialectic peculiarities of each can be studied 
separately ; and in other ways the careful manner in which the linguistic 
features of each community have been distinguished is singularly instructive 
to the student of dialects. The only point in Prof. Morosi’s treatment of his 
subject to which exception can be taken, is his too great fondness for 
discovering traces of the classical dialects — Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic — in the 
modern Greek language, a view which is rapidly losing ground at the present 
time. In 1874 the same writer published another book on the poems and 
the language of the Calabrian Greeks — Dialetti romaiei del Mandaaiento di 
Bora in Calahria — which is arranged according to the same method, and is 
distinguished by the same merits, as its predecessor. Finally, in 1880, Prof 
Pellegrini, who during his residence as professor at Reggio had investigated 
the subject independently, in a volume entitled II dialetto greeo-calahro di 
Bom printed seventy-five songs from that district, thirty-eight of which then 
appeared for the first time ; the remainder were the same which Comparetti 
had previously published, but in the case of twenty-five of them the new 
editor obtained fresh, and in some points different, versions. To these he 
added translations of the story of Joseph and his brethren, and of the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, in the Greek of Bova ; and an excellent lexicon, in which 
the words of this dialect are compared with those which correspond to them 
in the dialect of the Terra d’Otranto, and in Modern Greek.^ In the works 
of the three authors who have been mentioned in this paragraph the subject 
may be said to have been thoroughly sifted ; and it is to them that I am 
indebted for the materials of which this article is composed. 

It is obviously impossible for me within my present limits to give, even 
in outline, an account of these dialects ; and for this I may refer the reader 
to Morosi’s publications, though that which relates to the Terra d’Otranto is, 
I grieve to say, extremely rare. But in order to render the specimens of the 


’ The second volume of this work, which wa.s .and general conclusions, has never appeared, 
to have contained the phonology, morphology. 
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literature wliicli follow luore intelligible than they otherwise might be, as 
well as on account of the interest of the subject itself, it may be well that I 
should here draw attention to some of their more salient peculiarities, and 
especially to those in rvliich they differ from ordinary Modern Greek. For 
clearness sake I will mention first those that are found (with slight differences) 
in both dialects, and afterwards those that are confined to the Otrantine and 
the Calabrian respectively. It may be convenient to use the following abbre- 
viations. A.G. for Ancient Greek, IM.G. for Modern Greek, Otr. for the Greek 
of the Terra d’Otraiito, Bov. for that of Bov'a. 


General Tirnwrlrs cm loth IHolrd?, 

SoUNns. — ''!) The pronunciation both of vowels and consonants is in 
most points the same as in Greece, and itacism prevails to the same extent ; 
but K is soft (Eng. c/t) before soft vowels, as it is also in many of the Greek 
islands and in the south of the Morea. In Otr. also the letter S, which in 
M.G. and Bov. has the sound of soft th (as in Eng. this), is pronounced like 
d. (2) Owing to the influence of the Calabrian and other neighbouring 
dialects of Italian, which substitute dd for 11, in the Greek dialects XX becomes 
dd, as adJo for dXXo?, ^tiddo for (f>vWov. /9dildw for /9uXXa), /aaddt for fiaWi, 
‘hair’; and the same is tlie case with X between vowels, as dirpiddi for 
dirpiXto^;, ‘April,’ /Sapiddi for /3api\iov, ‘barrel,’ TToodd/ for TrovXt, ‘bird,’ 
TT^pSiKovdda for T7€p8(/coi}Xn, ‘ partridge.’ It is noticeable that in one place, 
the village of Cardeto near Bova, where the Greek language has recently 
become extinct, this change did not occur, but the original sound of XX was 
retained (3) Probably the influence of the Italian dialects also caused the 
broad i«-sound (ov) frcupiently to take the place of o: the rz-sound predomin- 
ates in Calabrian, as taancu for rnanco, solo for solo, do-pu for do^oo ; and, 
though it is often found taking the pdace of w in M.G. dialects, as Karov for 
KUTco, o^ov fjr €^(o, yet in the Italian Greek dialects, especially in Bov., it is 
much mure common, as tcrov for eerco, aKovXi'iKi for aKcoXijKi. Other changes 
in words fall uiulcr the following heads. (4) Assimilation ; as Otr. Xvvvo for 
Xvxvo^, Koinn^o} for KaTrrl^fo, ‘ I smoke,’ <f)(juvvdu> for e^virvaa, ea-elovrrai for 
aeiovrai, cyer-tj fin' iya'0)] : Bov. jvvvo for jvpv6<;, (TKavvl for <TKap.vLov, 
rrcTTco for M.G. Trecprcc (tti'tctco). ('>} Transposition of consonants ; as Otr. 
rrpLKo for iriKpoi. ')^povh6 for -^ovhpoi, ‘stout’; Bov. ypap^o for jap.^p6<i, 
TTpanSeva) for viravlpevo}, ‘ I marry,’ airmpit for yjrmp-l, rrvXavpt, for avpavXiov 
(M.G. aovpavXi) ‘reed-pipe.’ (fi) Zo.vs of initial vuurls ; as Otr. kovco for 
uKova. piXco lor opiXd), ^alvei for v^ai'uei, voic^ro) for dvoi(f>Ta> (= avolyai), 
vdtficre for dvaefiae (= llvadpovj ; Bov. pedri for ipLariov, area for darea, Karo 
for cKarov, Bpovco f)r Idpoco, yarram for uya-rrdw ad^ei for Icrd^ei. (7) 
Frothrtic T'uxh; both before two initial consonants, as Otr. deftre^o for 
TTTcoyds', e<f>rd^(o for (pddvw : Bov. u^deXXa for /SSeXXa, djSXeTrco for ^Xeira, 
e^pexei for idpex^i : ami also before one only, as Otr. dXaw for Xayaj?, t’Xew 
for Xeyrn, Ixdrei fu- y;di'e(, ‘he loses,’ UaiXei fu- Kadt^ei ; Bov. WTravayi'a for 
Ilai'aym. droydeo f)r roev (S) rrasthiJic vonrls ; a.s Otr. Kavovve for Kdvovv, 
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■'they make,’ rwe for t6v\ Bov. (in some local dialects) Xoyoo-e for Xoyo?, 
rffiela-e for ij/ret?. Changes corresponding in princiide to those enumerated 
under the last five heads are found also in the dialects of Modern 
Greek. 

Accents. — These are generally the same as in M.G., but in both the 
Italian Greek dialects we find certain irregularities ; e.g. Otr. TepfJ-dai for 
Qipnavais, dBeia for dSeia, ^Trjvo for KTfjvo^, and o\o? occasionally for 0 X 09 , 
though in this word the accentuation varies : Bov. ')(agaL for ■yapai, dvi^io 
for dve->^t6‘;, Bapdaxrjvo for Bapaa-Kgvo, ‘ plum,’ Kdrapa for Kardpa. In both 
dialects the plural of dvdp(OTro<; does not '•etain its normal accent ; in Otr. we 
find sing, arpe-rro, plur. aTpaTrot, ; in Bov. sing. d6pa>Tro, plur. ddpairoi ; and 
a similar irregularity is found in some other words, as aTroo-roXo?, dTrocrroXot. 
In both, also, the adverb signifying ‘yet,’ ‘still,’ which in M.G. is aKoprj, 
appears as uKopij : possibly, however, this is not a corruption, but a retention 
of the accent of the classical dxp^v, from which the word is derived, and 
which is found in this sense from the time of Theocritus onwards. In both 
the word, which in A.G. and M.G. is TraXato?, has become TraXato. But tbe 
most remarkable change is that which has befallen avro^, which in Otr. is 
avTo, in Bov. acTTo ; this however, is occasionally found in Mediaeval Greek 
(see JJI.S. vol. iv. pp. 205, 213). It is noticeable, also, that the tendency to 
throw forward the accent of words on to the final syllable, which is so common 
in Modern Greek, as eKKXga-id, (jjarid, hardly prevails at all in Italy. 

Inflexions. — In these the most marked peculiarity is the loss of final 
consonants, which is probably attributable in great measure to the influence 
of Italian. In Modern Greek v is constantly dropped at the end of the nom. 
and accus. sing., as vepo for vepov, dypto for dypiov, tov Koapo for tov Koapov, 
TTjv 6dXa(T<ra for rgv ddXaaa-av : and occasionally in verb, forms, as rfvpape 
for gvpapev &c. ; but here both v and 9 are regularly lost in all cases of nouns 
and persons of verbs, unless they are followed by an initial vowel, or, in the 
case of V, by a guttural. Considerable confusion has thus been introduced 
into the inflexions ; e.g. \6yov stands for gen. sing., and accus. plur., dydirg 
for nom. accus., and gen. sing., ypd(f)€t for 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. On the 
other hand, not only v, but also 9 is occasionally interposed to prevent hiatus 
between words ; and in the gen. plur. in Otr. the 9 has come to be usually 
attached to the form, when it is followed by an initial vowel, the v having 
heen previously lost, as T&j 9 direcrappevco for twv dirodappevtov. The article 
has especially suflfered in this way, because throughout its declension it has 
frequently lost also the initial t : hence to and tov are both corrupted into o, 
and thus become indistinguishable from d, since here, as elsewhere in Modern 
Greek, the sound of the aspirate is lost. Both in Otr. and Bov. much irregu- 
larity has crept into the use of the gender of the article, the masc. and neut. 
being often confused, as to Kaipo (nom.) for d xaipo';, tov yaipa for to alpa 
(accus.). The dative case is lost, and has u.sually been replaced bv the 
genitive, as crov eaTeiXe, ‘ he sent to you ’ ; more rarely by the accu.sative with 
a preposition. Verbs with vowel-stems generally insert a consonant (which in 
the majority of cases is v') after the stem in the present tense ; as KXdivco for 
II.S. — VOL. X. c 
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K\do}, KXeivw for KXeta, irepdveo for irepdo), dtravTalvoi for dirayrdo). This 
feature, which is of commou occurrence in Greece, is especially prevalent in 
the dialect of Bova, but it applies less to verbs in -ecu than to other contract 
verbs ; these however have not retained their original form, but in most cases 
have changed into -aaj, as ^rj-rdco {^-tjTeco), (juXdco (cjjiXeco'), uKoXovOda) (JlkoXov- 
Oeco). Italian verbs, when they are imported or borrowed, as they have been 
in large numbers, generally take the termination in -evco (pronounced effua), 
as penseuw {'ptnsu), lodeiis) (lodo), adoreiiw (adoro ) ; a small number take -a^o), 
as mugghidf&j (mv-pghio). 

Words. — The negative, which in M.G. is Bev (ovBev), in Bov. takes the 
forms of Bev, Be, ev and e, while in Otr. it is only found as e, and ev before 
vowels. In both dialects ‘ neither — nor,’ is expressed by Be — Se, and the pro- 
hibitive particle is pp, pi]v. ‘ No one ’ is Tiairo, i.c. tl<; ttots, the interrogative 
being used for the negative ; it is natural to suppose that this form must once 
have existed in M.G., since the neuter of the same, rtTrore, is the regular 
word for ‘ nothing ’ in that language. Otr. trov, Bov. mtov, ‘ thus,’ are from 
ovTci, and in this way are probably connected with M.G. for ouTcacrt : 
while Otr. Itov, Bov. irov, ‘ here,’ are from avTov, and thus are probably con- 
nected with M.G. eBd). Otr. dcfxre, Bov. d^e, ‘ from,’ is possibly a combination 
of airo and e?, or perhaps a corruption of ef. Both use ytd, a common 
dialectic M.G. form of Bed, which in Otr. sometimes is lengthened into yidt : 
this is to be distinguished from 7<ai', ‘because,’ which is for M.G. Btari (= 
BioTi). The change in the meaning of words from that which they bear in 
ancient and modern Greek is often instructive. Both in Otr. and Bov. ixeXeTcb 
is used for ‘ I read ’ ; thus it is said of a letter. So? to too servo a-ov v o 
peXeTtjcrrj, ‘ give it to thy servant that he may read it.’ <i>(OTi'a, M.G. for 
‘fire,’ is here used almost invariably in the sense of ‘anguish.’ Otr. erw^w, 
Bov. erdyveo, means ‘ I am able.’ Koow (d/codco) is used for ‘ I feel ’ ; thus in 
Bov. Kovco yp-v-^^pdBa means ‘ I feel cold ’ ; and, in an Otr. version of the Sfahut 
Mcdcr, Uoa")] doglia €i? rt] KapBia Tidl o traiBlv 'pKovere eav ; signifies, ‘ How 
great sorrow did’st thou feel in thy heart for thy Sou ? ’ 

Peculiarities of the Dialect of the Term d’ Otranto. 

Sounds. — (1 ) The consonants k, 7 , t, B, v, are frequently lost between 
vowels ; e.g. k in vrAeco for ■rrXeKco, arreco for aTeKU> : 7 in uXlo for dXlyov, pga 
for pi'iyat;, ‘ king,’ pia for peya<;, Trdo for 'irdyo<;, ‘ ice ’ ; t in roa for tot6, tovo 
for rovTo, uKdov for Kdrca, yiai for StaTt ; B in Si'co for BtSo) (Bc'Scopi), ^pdv for 
^paBv, ‘ evening, uXat lor eXaBiov (M.G. XaBi) ‘ oil ’ ; /3 in Trpoara for irpo/Sara, 
(f)d)p for (j)6^ov, Kpodri for Kpe^dri, ‘ bed ’ ; v in dirdov for eirdpco, Kelo for 
eneivo, Kavea for Kaveva, ‘any one.’ (2) 7 becomes /3 in e^d> for eyd), 
rpa^ovBd) for rpayovBu, ‘ I sing.’ (3) 0 becomes t, when initial, as reXco for 
0eXa>, raXacrcra for 0dXacrcra, rdvaro for 0dvaTO<;, reo for 0ed?, veto for 0elo<;, 

‘ uncle ’ ; and also in various internal combinations, as ypre for gX0e, ireTTepd 
for 7rev0epd, iaKiaTri for ea^la-dri : between vowels it becomes ?, as Xicrdpc for 
Xi0dptov, dX-tjcrivo for aXydevof, d-Keaave. iox aired ave ; in for dvyarepa 
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initial 6 has become x- W The combination of (j) with other consonants is 
of frequent occurrence ; thus (fxr stands for va, as KXacpcrai for K\avaa> : also 
for as (j)ar]p6 for (fiavvi’da) for i^virvao) : and for as d<f>arj\o fur 

v'tjrrj'kov, ^\e<f>ae for /3\i'pe, (f>a-vx>'] for Again, cf>T stands for kt, as 

vv(j)Ta for vvKTa, 6(j)Td) for oktu) : also for tt^re for Also (j)v 

stands for kv, as Beicf>va3 for BeiKveo (BetKvvfu). (5) The loss of internal conso- 
nants has sometimes involved the loss of entire syllables, as /xuXrj for /xeyaXy], 
fiapeo) for fiayeipevo), TTparS) for 'trepiTrarS}, Xovrpia for XeLTovpyi'a (the 
Eucharist). 

Inflexions. — I n the verb et/xt the forms most in use are pres. 3rd. sing. 
eve, which becomes also ev and e : 3rd plur. eive, which becomes el : imperf. 
3rd sing, ijove, i^ave : 3rd plur. ycrave, fjave. In two of the verbs which in 
classical Greek form aor. 1 active in -/ta, that form has been retained both in 
Otr. and Bov. ; viz. (A.G. d<f)r]Ka) from (a(j>irjpi), and eSiKa (A.G. 

eScoKa) from S(S&) ; whereas in Greece they have become dcpycra, 

eScocra. It is probably on the analogy of these that in Otr. the aor. r)vpr]Ka is 
formed from ^piaKoi (evpi'aKco'), and eirlaKa from ttlclvu) (jrid^io). In the 2Dd 
sing, imper. the o (for ov) of aor. 1 is preserved where the word is proparoxy- 
tone, as Kpdrrjcro, voijcro, ir[(TTe<p(To ; but it is replaced by e where the word is 
paroxytoue, as KXatjiae, pi(f>a-e, rrape. The accent of evpe, ISe, elire is preserved 
in the abbreviated forms jSpe, ‘ look,’ Be, ‘ see,’ Tre, ‘ say ’ : in M.G. /Spe is used 
as an interjection, but in Bov. its plur. /Spere is found. The absolute use of 
an indeclinable verb-form as a substantive is not infrequent, as to dyaTr/jcrei,, 
‘loving,’ TO K\d(f>cr€i, ‘lamentation,’ to direa-dvec crov, ‘thy death.’ The 
question of the origin of this usage cannot be di.ssociated from that of the 
ordinary compound forms in Modern Greek, as ffeXco ypai/ret, ‘I shall write, 
exf>> ypa^df), ‘ I have been written,’ analogous to which in this dialect are the 
jjhrases with o-co^w, ‘ I am able,’ acB^ei eerre (Bov. awvei eare) ‘ it can be,’ e /xe 
treo^ec Sf/, ‘ you cannot see me.’ Coray’s view of the Modern Greek forms is 
that they are derived from the future infin., but M. Psichari, in his essay 
entitled Futur coinjJosd du Grcc Mode r tie (p. 43), decides that the orthography 
of the termination throughout is -y, not -ei, and that it is derived from the 
aor. subj., the form of the 3rd pers. having been in the course of time used 
for the other persons. If, as I believe, this is the true view, then the substan- 
tival use of the verb in this dialect must be, not as Morosi thinks {Studi, p. 
137), a survival of the infinitive, but a fuither adaptation of the fixed 
subjunctive form. 

Pee ul ill/- dies of the DinJed of Been. 

Sounds. — f (pronounced df frequently takes the place of ^ and i|r : as 
i,vxd] for -^jrvx’h d^ov for efw, dvoi^e for dvoi^e, and ^e/xa for i|repa, ‘ a lie,’ 
Bi^do) for Bi-ilrdo). 6 almost always retains its original sound, whether at the 
beginning or in the middle of a word ; but in a few instances, when initial, it 
becomes as ^appw for Bappo), ‘ I believe,’ %&)pw for Bcopd) (BewpSf ) : ami in 
(f)rfXvKtj for BrjXvKrj it becomes (p. The combination ctt is of very frequent 
occurrence, as eard for eTrrd, piaro) for piinco, vvara for vvKTa, arevt for 

(,' 2 
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KTevi, ‘comb,’ iare for e'y6e‘i, hearepa for Bevrepa, acrTevTiafor avOevna the 
last of which words is used in courteous address {aa-Tevria aa, ‘your honour’), 
thus corresponding to the M.G. title avdevrr]^, whence comes the Turkish 
efcndi. In these instances ct represents ttt, kt, vt, v0 ; hut in every case 
there was an intermediate sound (f>r, from which trr is derived. 

Inflexions. — In the verb, the classical form of the 3rd plur. pres , which 
is lost in M.G. and Otr., is here preserved ; e.g. from 'Ypd(f)Q), M.G. rYpd<l>ovv or 
ypd^ovve, Otr. ypd^ovve, Bov. ypd^ovai. This form also survives in the 
dialect of Siphnos, Naxos, and Santorin.i game person of the aor. 

the termination, which in M.G. and Otr. is -av or -ave, in Bov. is -at ; e.g. 
M.G. t'ypa-\frav or iypdy^ave, Otr. eypd<f)crav€, Bov. £ypd(^aai. Now, since in 
the islands just mentioned the same part of the verb is -aat — a form which 
is found also in the language of the Mainotes in the south of the Morea,^ and 
in mediaeval Greek ^ — it is reasonable to suppose that the inflexion used at 
Bova is a corruption of this. 


In speaking of the songs composed by these Italian Greeks, of which 
such extensive collections noiv exist, we may remark at starting that they 
bear no resemblance to the ballads and other popular poetry of modern Greece. 
This is the more remarkable because in every other region where Greeks are 
found — throughout the length and breadth of Greece, and in places as remote 
from one another as Cyprus, Samothrace, and Corsica — there are poems 
bearing the same features, and relating either to the same or to closely 
cognate subjects ; nay, in some cases identical with one another, if allowance 
be made for difterences produced by oral transmission. Here, however, we 
find no pastoral idylls, no stories turning on stirring incidents in war or 
brigandage, none w^hich refer to the triumphs of Charon, the god of death — 
themes which are of constant occurrence in the mother country.^ The long 
ballad metre, or 'political verse, in which the mediaeval Greek compositions, 
from the eleventh century onwards, w'ere composed, and which is still the 
favourite measure in Greece, is unrepresented, except in a few fragments and 
distichs ; nor is there any trace of the influence of the more elaborate 
rhyming metres, which in the course of the last four centuries the Greeks 
have borrowed from the Italians. The form of the poems on sacred subjects 
is derived from the religious songs of the Western Church, such as the Stabat 
dMnUr and Dies, h-ac, of both of which Italian Greek versions exist ; in fact, 
these compositions probably are all either translations or adaptations. The 
longer of them comprise from twelve to thirty stanzas of four lines each 
either in iambic or trochaic metre, the second and fourth lines rhyming; and 
these lines are made up, sometimes of six or seven, sometimes of eight or 
nine syllables : but, in order that the metre of the verse may be preserved, it 

1 Jlulkich, Orriiiiiiudik dcr jncctii-nJuii ^ J. II. S. vol. iv. p. 206. 

p- 9-. lor a further account of the Komaic ballads 

- lici'iihard Sihiiiidt, Das Vullslchen dcr I ina}' refer to a chapter on that subject in my 
K'.v j! ifchu) , p. 11. Hiyhlavjhut Turkeit, vol. ii. pp. 224 foil. 
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is often necessary that vowels should be elided, or syllables allowed to coalesce, 
in pronunciation. The love-songs — which form the bulk both of the Otranto 
and Bova collections, but in the latter district are almost the only existing 
kind of poetry — are usually composed of one or more stanzas of eight lines 
of ten or eleven syllables, in iambic metre. In these the rhymes are some- 
times alternate throughout, but sometimes alternate in the first six lines, 
while the two last rhyme with one another. Some, however, are composed of 
six or of ten lines. The thoughts and sentiments which they contain, as well 
as their metrical form, correspond to those of the Italian love-songs of Apulia 
and Calabria, numerous specimens of which are given by Casetti and Imbriani 
in their Canti Popolari dcUe Prarincie Mcridionuli ; indeed, the amatory 
poems of Bova are for the most part imitations or paraphrases of these. To 
some extent the same thing is true of those of the Terra d'Otraiito ; but 
they possess much greater originality and variety, and are frequently shown to 
be the outcome of genuine feeling by their tender and impassioned ex2)ressions. 
Still, but few of them are devoid of some idea or phrase, the naivetd of which 
borders on bathos, so that it is difficult to select specimens which are 
thoroughly suitable for translation. 

A third class of compositions, in addition to the religious and amatory 
poems, is formed by the dirges. These are made up of poetical similitudes 
and other commonplaces, many of which belong to a common stock, the 
inheritance of successive generations of professional mourners. They are 
sung over the bier during the interval between a person’s death and his 
funeral, and the mode of proceeding on such an occasion — to judge from the 
account which Morosi has given ^ — seems to correspond to what Fauriel and 
Mr. Bent ® have described as taking place in similar ceremonies in Greece. The 
idea that the custom is an inheritance from the mother country, though the 
songs themselves are not so, is confirmed by the word which is used in Greece 
to describe it — poipoXoyci) or fivpioXoyw — being found here also,^ and the 
practice itself is unknown to the neighbouring Italians. These mourners are 
everywhere females ; and at Sternatia, I was informed, there are still a few 
old women who sing these dirges at funerals. At Bova, however, the custom is 
unknown. They are supposed to be extemporised ; and consequently, from 
the greater regularity of the metre of those which are given in Alorosi’s 
collection, we may conclude that we find them there in a somewhat more 
polished form than the original one. Frequently' dialogues are introduced 
into them — between the wife and her dead husband, or the mother and her 
dead child ; and sometimes Death is represented as interlocutor, as Charon is 
in the ballads in Greece. Some of these features will be traced in the follow- 
ing passage, which consists of three out of twelve stanzas of a mother’s lament 
over her dead daughter. 


^ Stiidi, pp. 93, 91. 2 The Cyclade.t, pp, 217 foil. 

* Chants Populaircs do la Grice, vol. i. p. ■* Jlorosi, li'tiidi, p. 54. No. 12o. 1. 4. (ra 
cxxxvii. uopo\ol(TTi = va fxoipoXoyf^cnjs). 
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(Morosi, ‘ Otranto’ No. 9 ; from the town of Martaiio) 

Apre TTov ere ^axra, checcia juov, 

Tt? crov arpatvet o Kpo^araKi ; 

MoD TO arpmvei 6 p.avpo rdvaro 
71a pia vv<f)ra TToddo p.dX7j. 

5 Tt? (Tou (f>Tid^ei a capetdXca 
vd ’r) vd rrXdxrt] Tpv(f>epa ; 
jMoO Ta (jiTid^ei o p,avpo rdvaro 
p,’ d Xtcrdpia rd (parjpd. 

KXd<f)(rr}, checcia pov, 

10 e^ei vd pe vopariay 

’9 T abbesogna aov p' IJo-eXe, 

’too ’9 TO petto pov vd Kovp^rjerp- 
XuaTepedda, ^oaTepedda pov, 
rocrov &prja 'yevopevt], 

15 Tt KapSia TTOV Kdvet, r) pdva crov 
vd ere Brj urrecrappevrj ; 

Tt 9 ecrea cfxrvvva, j^yarepa pov, 
port ^ ^pepa ev n^arjX^ ; 

’Etoo xdov e rrdvrav vrrovvo 
20 nrdivra oii^Ta crKoreivrj. 

T’ fjav mprja rovtj •yyarepa pov, 
pori pov e^yr] ’9 rr) cantata. 

Spiandurt^aj/e ai colon ne 

Kal derlampf^e dXrj rj errpdra. 

Tr.vxslation. 

‘ Now that they have buried thee, my darling, who will make thy little 
bed ? ’ ‘ My bed, dark Death makes it for me, for a long, long night.’ ‘ Who 

will arrange thy pillows, that thou mayest be able to sleep softly ? ’ ‘ Dark 

Death arranges them for me with the bare stones.’ 

‘ Thou must weep for me, my darling, thou must call me by my name ; 
in thy troubles thou wert wont to desire me, that thou mightest lean here 
upon my breast. My dear daughter, my dear daughter, that w'ert so beauti- 
fully firmed ; what mu.st thy mother’s feelings be at seeing thee dead ! 

‘ Who will wake thee, my daughter, when the day is high ? ’ ‘ Here 

below there is evermore sleep, evermore murky night.’ ‘ How beautiful was 
this my daughter, when she went forth to the high mass ! then the columns 
gleamed, and all the street was filled ■with light.’ 
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Xo'lES. — Line 1. "Aprt, for apn, mIhcIi is also found; f'O™ X“‘'“ 

(xapvvfju) ; chercia, a word not found either in M.G. or Italian ; the meaning- is ‘ little.’ 
2. &, for TO ; Kpo^aTOLKL, dimin. of KpoiSdn ( = /cpe/3driop). 4. iroddt) paXi], for ttoAu p(yd)^rji'. 
5. (j>TiaIti, for evdvn Cn; d, for Ta. f). for ' for TrXayicofrr;?, fiom nXaytovo). ‘ T 

lie down* (XL G. TrXaytd^co). 8. d Xio-dpta. for rd Xi&dpia; 4><rr|pd. for $r]pd. 9. 

€X€i9 vdj ‘ tlion hast to ' ; KXd<j>(rr|, for ^cXai’o'i^s'. 10. vojiaTi<rT|, for di/o/iartV;/?. 11. ^icrcXc, for 
^^eXes*. 12. ’tov, for €tov or troG ( = aGToG) ; KOvpLPi|<r»j, for XL G. aKovp^^o-Tjs (Lat. cidcurnbere). 
13. dvyarepa^ witli S. Itali til dhiiiri. teniiimitioii. 14. wpTIO’, f^>r dipam ; 

yevopevT], part, of yeVo/xai (yiyyopat), only used passively, in the sense of Giiade* ' done.* 15. 
Kdv€i, for Kupvd. 16. 8^, for tbrj ; dirca-appcvT), for dir€dapp€VT]i>f from cnr€Oalvco {d-rroSi^i^o-Kcji). 
17. i<rea, for eVeVa; 4*°’'^vva, for e^^vTrra. 18. p-ort, perhaps for dpa ort ; ^v, f T eve, as also is 
€ in the next line; d<|>o"r]X'q, for i\frr)}<rj. 19. Kdov, for Kara); irdvrav, for TraVrore, vith 
V epheicusticon to prevent hiatus ; tiTrouvo, foi Zirvos. 21. toGt], for tovtt]. 22 . 2 at>r. 

from XLG. ^yalvco, by iiietath. for <V/3atVa). 

It is noticeable with reoard to these dirges — and the same thing is true 

O O O 

of those of Modern Gieece' — that the conception of deatli which they imply 
is purely pagan. In all of them the tomb is conceived of, not as a place of 
rest, but as a joyless abode, where the dead is oppressed by the gravestone 
that lies over him : there is no thought of a future state, or of rewards and 
punishments ; the one prevailing feeling is that of regret for the loss of 
temporal enjoyments, which the departed has to suffer. 

The specimens of the literature of these Greeks of South Italy whieli I 
subjoin consist of five poems and one story from the Terra d’Otranto, and 
two poems, some verses of a transhation of the story of Joseph and Ids 
brethren, and a number of proverbs from the district of Bova. The former 
of these sets, which is by far the more important, contains one sacred song, 
two relating to the subject of love, and two others in a lighter vein ; the latter 
comprises one love-poem, and another on the subject of the redbreast. As 
these compositions have been transmitted orally by the people who iio.ssess 
them, without being committed to writing, it was natural that those who 
collected them should write them down phonetically in Eoman characters ; 
and Professors Morosi and Pellegrini, with whom linguistic accuracy was 
rightly the first consideration, have printed them thus in their publications. 
Still, it seems a little hard that the Greek language, wherever found, and 
however corrupted, should not be written in Greek ; and for this reason, and 
still more because the difficulty of understanding the words is increased two- 
fold by the unfamiliarity of their appearance in a Roman dress, I have 
transcribed than in Greek characters. I have also in each case added an 
English translation, either in prose or verse, and notes to exjJaiu the peculiar 
forms of the words, though I am obliged to assume that my readers possess 
an elementary knowledge of Modern Greek. By this means, and by the aid 
of the hints on the language already given, I trust that these specimens may 
become intelligible. It will be observed that Italian words are occasionally 
interspersed among the Greek ones ; this has arisen in some cases from their 
having been permanently embodied in the language ; but more often, in all 


* ScL- niy remurks on tlii-, bul'j'-ct in of Tiirhii, vol. ii. p. S'Jo 
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probability, it has been the result of substitution in the course of singing, 
when the original word has been forgotten. The process has gone further in 
the Bova songs than in the others ; and in some of these the Italian words 
seem to have been purposely introduced, for in one we find Italian rhymes 
alternating with Greek ones, in another all the rhyming words are Italian, and 
in a third the entire lines are alternately Greek and Italian.^ 


Sjiccinicjis of the Poems &c. of tlte Terra cV Otraiito. 

I. 

A Lament at the Tomb of Christ. 
{Morosi, ‘ Otranto,’ No. 95 ; from Coi'igliano.) 

1. Tt? KXalei, xXaiei ’? to vtjfia 

TTOV nXeivei to Kpto-ro ; 

0 K.vpT] oAti)? airkcrave 
fi a TO (TTavpo. 

2 . •gXlo dp.’Trl ’? TO (ftiyyo o 

e^dpTt} vd p.r)v Bp, 

KoX 6 pecrripi,ipi vv<f>ra 
iyeTTTj dvov ’9 Tpv yi). 

S. 'O Koapo 0 X 0 rpepd^et, 

yidi o TTOvo TTOv voa, 1 0 

nal fj TaXaaaa mugghidfei, 

Kal icrei'ovTTai rd vepd. 

4. ’Ei<rKi<TTr] €19 Bvo pepp 

T»;9 lyXpcria 6 iravl, 

aaTrirou rl eXe, 'K.Xd(j)<TeTe, 15 

t 1 0X009 0X009 TTovei.’ 

5. nXeo e Kovei vd Tpa^ovBpaov 

TTOoddta yidi 6 Kaipo, 

TTOV iKavei Tocroo da'^ppo, 

yiai direcrave 6 Kpto-ro. 20 

6. Kat mancu d irpoara 6 Xvyo 

yidi <pd)v Ixavovel, 

Kal Keiva irXiov ev ej^ovve 
Bk jftpra Be pavBpL 

7. ’Ej3ypKa oXa t dipadpia 25 

aTTOifxrov d to vepo, 

Kal oXoi IXeov, 'Too Koapov 
ppTe 6 KaTaXvpo.’ 

8. Kat p ’lyXpaia pdf Bei<f>Tei 


Comparetti, Sagtji, Xos. 21, IS, 33. 
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TO TTOVO 'IVOV Vod 30 

ytte 77 pissa vrov crrjfJLaivet, 
fi ai'taria •ttov el 'yvvvd. 

9. Kai o\oi ol iraTepoi iKclvovve 

TT) XvTrr] fi rj (fxovrj, 

Kal, 'KAac^crere/ fid<; \iovve 35 

' TO K.vp7], K-pia-Tiavoi.’ 

10. Kat oi K.pia-Tiavol I K\aiovve 

’? TO vrjpa Tov lipiarov ; 
dhep^id pov, BeXare, 

vd K\d<^ao3p oXoi Itov. 40 

11. Vidi ’v dpaprla pd VeVai'e 

/Sappivo fi? TO aravpo' 

•fjpel Keivrj rrj icdpapo 
'TTOV oSendecjxre 6 Teo. 

12. Kat 7 ; pdva 7 ; TTOvqpAvr] 45 

TTOV crreei Kal Kavovei 
ei? TO (TTavpo 'TTOV direaave 
TO dKa7rr]T0 iraiBi' 

13. SaTTTTOo tI pd'i (jxovd^ei 

Kal IXeei, ‘ AeXdr’ Itov, 50 

SeXaTfi Kal 'yvp€<f>a€Te 
<fi(Ti,')(d)pr) TOV Teov.’ 

14 . ^at.'xdipriai (f)a-f)(^d>priai 

'yvpecope, KpiaTiavot, 

Kelvo ptj Kdcope TrXeo 55 

TTOV Kapapo dpTe dpirl. 

15. To KXd^crei Kal to ttovo 

TeXet 0 KpicTTO '<f>cr’ epd- 
Kal d irdvTa iKdmpe Itov 

pd'i Bet 'v eternita. GO 

Translation. 

1. Who weeps, who weeps at the sepulchre which encloses Christ ? The 
Lord of all has died with his hands upon the cross. 

2 . The sun hid {lit. placed) itself behind the moon that it might not 
see, and the midday became night over the earth. 

3. The whole universe shudders from the suffering that it feels, and the 
sea roars, and its waters are agitated. 

4. The vail of the temple was rent in twain, as though it said, ‘ Lament, 
for all are afflicted.’ 

5. No longer can you hear the birds sing because of the sky, which is so 
overcast {lit. the weather which is so bad) since Christ is dead. 

6. And from terror not even does the wolf regard the sheep ; and they 
no longer have either pasture or a fold. 
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7. All the fishes came forth from the water, and all men say, ‘ The 
dissolution of the universe has arrived.’ 

8. And the Church declares to us the suffering that it feels, by the pyx 
which gives a sound (from being empty), by the altars which are bare. 

9. And all the priests express their sorrow with their voices, and say to 
us, ‘ Christians, lament the Lord.’ 

10. And shall not Christians lament at the sepulchre of Christ? Come, 
my brethren, that we may all lament here. 

11. For our sin he died, fixed on the cross; it was we who committed 
that sin which offended God. 

12. And lo, the suffering mother, who stands and looks at the cross, on 
which her beloved Son died ; 

13. Even as if she called to us and said, ‘Come hither, come and seek 
forgiveness from God.’ 

14. Forgiveness, forgiveness, ye Christians, lot us seek ; let us do no 
more what we have done hitherto. 

l-S. Lamentation and affliction is what Christ desires of us ; and if we 
act always thus, he will bestow on us eternity. 

Notes. — Line 1. vtjiia, for 2. kX€iv€i, for (cXeht ; Kpio-rd, for Xpiordi/ ; in a few 

words, of whicli this and ep^ofiai are the most important, the aspiration of x lost. 3. 
Kept), for Kipr;f ( = KCpios ) ; dXws, for oXcav, t bi-ing affixed after p is lost; dirto-avt, for 
aTTfdai'f. 4. d, for T(l. 5. dpm, for oniau ) ; <HyY°) for M. G. and Bov. (peyydpt. 6 . tpdpn), 
for f/inXd 7 , aor. pass, from /SaXXca, ‘ I put, place’; pf|v Brj, for pfj lStj. 8 . for iyivOrj, 

aor. pass, from ■yeVopai (ytypopai). 10. ■yidi, for 8id ; 8 irdvo, for top ttopop. 12. lo-eCovrrai, 
for adopTai. 13. «<rKi<m], f or «<r;^»<rd 7 . 14. lYXtjcrta, for eKnXrjcrias. 15. (rdirrrou tI, for o>adp 

rroC on ; ?Xt, for fXfyf ; KXd<})<rm, for /tXaccaTe. 17. for SeV ; Kovei, for c.Koveis rpapov- 
8 ^ 0 - 00 , iov Tpayovh^tTovp. 18. n'ot'ddio, for rrovXin, ‘birds’ (Lat. puUus). 19. Uavti, for 
Kappei ; Kappa, dcrx'Oy-o Kaipo = it fait mauvais temps. 20. "yiat, for Siari ( = Sion). 21. 
mancu, for nemmanco, nerameno ; & irpdaTo, for t« itpo^ara ; \iyo, for Xvkos. for 

(f>6^op- luavovct, for kopopu ; but whether Kapopw is a corruption of Karapoa, or is derived 
from Kopmp, meaning ‘I look strnijXt at,’ is uncertain. 23. Ev Ex'"”'*! for Bci' c^out". 24. 
8 « — Sf, ‘ neither — nor.’ 25. iP'yfjKa, for i^yrjKap, 2 aor. of ^yaipw (eit/SaiVcu) with the M.G. 
passive aor. termination in -sa suffixed ; d<f>crdpia, for M.G. \l/dpia (from dijedpiop). 26. 
dird<t><rov d, for dir drrd. 27. IXEou, for Xt'yovp. 29. S€C4>t«i, for M. G. Seixrei (SftKpv^t). 
31. pissa, for Ital. pisside. 32. artaria, tor altaria ; for ctpe ; -ywya, for yvppd. 33. 
ladvowc, for Kappovp. 34. tj, for Tr)p, 39. dSfpi^ia, for dSitlipia ; SiXare, for M. G. eXarc. 
41. ’v dpaprCa pd, for tt/p dpaprlap pds. 42. Pappfvo, for /3aXpfVos, perf. pass, participle 
from ^aXXo). 43. Kapapo, for iKapupep. 44. 8 Tfd. for top Q^up. 46. cttEcl, for aTiKei. 48. 
dKamfrd, for dyairrirop ; the change of y into k in thin word is peculiar to the dialects of 
Corigliano and Castrignano. .51. •Yvp«<}i<rcr«, for ■yupcvo’aTe ; yupfv»' (yvpdr) means in A. G. 
‘I go round,’ in M. G. ‘ I go round, look round, seek for.’ 52. <|>crix(opi], an abbreviation 
of (fxnxdipniTi ( = a-uyxd>pr]a-ip) in the next line. 55. adupc, for sappapep. 56. dprt dpirt, for 
apn oTricrm, ‘ now in the past.’ 57. KXd<|><r«i, substantival use of indeclinable verb-form. 
5*. TtXti, for dc'Xft ; ’(jxr <pd, tor d(j>ir( (pits. 58. d, for tip ; irdvra, for irdproTe ; trou, for 
ovTO. 60. Sti, for SlSd {SiSiccri) ; ’v, for Trjp. 
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II. 

The Dying Lover’s Injunctions. 

{Morosi, ‘ Otranto^ No. 80 : from Calimeru.) 

’’Ave ireo'dva riXu) I'd fie K\d<f>ar] 
escappeddata /liaa ’9 rrjv av\i], 

/cal avpe rd fiaddia crov dcficre /laBdcf/cri, 

Kal Kovfi^a fiov ra irdvov ’9 rrf 
5 Tocro fie irepvovv 69 T/fv dyXrfaia, 

KoXovaa, dyd'/rrf fiov, ae irpayaXSi, 

Kal BXecf/cre vd fiov vdcftaov to. Krjpia 

dvov ’9 TO vrfpa irov ’^(o vd y^coam. 

Kat poi ’9 TO ')(p6vo ire fiov fiia XovTpi'a, 

10 Kal poi 9 TOO Bvo Kaveva Yidrpefiov, 

Kal Ttjv rjpepa tw 9 direcrafifieva) 
invia fiov ’va suspiro Kavfievo. 

Toao TTOV dXa Tova to, yavofieva, 
vol^ae TO vPjpa k efiBo- fKel fid ’fieva. 

Translation. 

Love, when I die, I will that thou bewail mo 

Dowa in the court-yard with uncover’d liead, 
And with the mantle of thy tresses vail me 
Over my heart in silken folds outspread. 

5 When to the holy Church my corpse they carry, 

I pray thee follow in the mourners’ line, 

And o’er the grave, where thy true love they bury. 
See that the funeral tapers duly shine. 

When one year’s past let mass be celebrated, 

10 And after two years chant a litany ; 

And when the Spirits are commemorated 

Breathe burning sighs in memory of me. 
When these kind offices accomplished are, 

Open the tomb, and come my grave to share. 


Notes. — 1. "Avt irco-dvia, for dv aTToBapa. 2. escappeddata, for scappeilata ; peo-a ’s, 
‘within.’ 3. <rCp«, ‘ diaw out ’ ; liere, probably, ‘tear out’; paddux, for fraXXi'a, ‘hair’; 

paSdtftaL, ‘of silk’; is XI. G. ^crd^iop ifxdra^djj ‘silk.’ 4. Kov]xPa, iinper. of 

Kov/i^f'o) (dtoi’pjSj'jj), ‘ I lean,’ here used transitively ; irdvov’s, for eVaVoj els, ‘over’; (|)irvxTi, 
for ejrvx^p. Too-o, =A. G. fp oaa, ‘while.’ 6. KoXovo-a, for aKodoiOa, from d/coXoeddm 
(aKoXoedf&j) ; irpayoXw, for irapaKaXw. 7. vd(f)a'Ov, for apdij/oup. 8. vfjpa, for fipTjpa ; vd 
X<vo-<S, €ym p'a j'todo), ‘ I must bo buried.’ 9. poi ’s to xP‘’vo, ‘ after the year ’ ; -n-t, for elrre ; 
XouTpIo, for XeiTovpytap, ‘ Eucharistic service.’ too, for roi't ; Kaveva ‘some, several ’ (proh. 
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KOI (ctv eva)\ ndTp«|iOV, ‘ Pater-nosters.’ 11. tos dirt<ra(i(itv«, for rmv oTTodafijihav ) tlie 
‘ Day of the Dead ’ is All Souls’ Day. 12. KavpAo, participle of kuico. 13. ToCa, for roCra 
(ravra) ; ’x*''® vavopo'a, ‘ you have done ’ ; yavofitva is another form of yevofieva. 14. vot4>ir«, 
for ami^e ; |"i, for /if, ‘ with.’ 


III. 

The Deserted Lover’s Imprecation. 

(Iforosi, ‘Otranto’ No. 119 : from Corigliano.) 

Turtura /tore l-xavei rj cumpagnia 

/iai/t;)(;edda ttj irdei fiaypalo Kaipo' 
ev accucch/erat mai ft adda Troiiddi'a, 
mancu LKai^ei 66? t’ arviilo ■^Xcopo' 

0 Be rroao irov Tr)>; ftavpiere rj KapBia‘ 
e irLvei av Be eve trubbo to vepo. 

'O Kp 6 (TTO Keirtf turtura vd ae ndfirp 
fte Tr) KapBia Kaftftevrj vd irecrdvr). 

Kal /ceLvrj turtura vd crv yerTg- 
10 fte ri] KapBia Kaftftevr) vd ^coaf}. 


Translation. 

The dove that is deserted by her mate 
In solitude abides the live-long day ; 

Far from her fellows dwells she desolate, 

Nor even perches on the verdant spray : 

5 See how her soul is darkened by her fate ! 

In turbid streams her thirst she doth allay. 

Like that sad bird may Christ the righteous make thee ; 

With heart all flame may Death the avenger take thee ; 

Like that sad bird distraught may’st thou become ; 

10 With heart all flame descend into the tomb. 

Notes. — 1. porf, like /ioV«, for d/io on, ‘ when ’ ; Ixdvci, for ‘ loses ’ ; ij, for Tjjv. 2. 
(lavixldda, for fiavixf} (fiovaxr]), with diinin. termination -edda for -ella ; txavixn t7]{s) is used, like 
jiopos TOO, ficvq rrjs in M. G. for ‘ by herself ’ ; wdei, M. G. for ‘ goes ’ (imiyei) ; paypaio, for 
/iOicpoV. 3. 2v, for 8f'v ; so f in in 1. 6; accacchCfrai, from accucciarsi, ‘to nestle’; &dda 
irovddta, for «XXa TrovXla, ‘ other birds.’ 4. mancu, for nemmanco, ‘ not even ’ ; for 

Kodi^fi ; arvulo, for albero. 5. 8«, for 184 ; pavpurc, from /tavpl^o) (paOpoj, cifiavpos), ‘ I 
darken.’ 6. ‘she does not drink unless {av 8({v)) the water is turbid.’ 7. Kfinj, for Kftvi;v 
Tr]v. 8. Kapp^VT], like Kavptvo, participle of icai'w ; irfo-avT], for awoOdvps. 9. yerr^, for yevOijs 
aer. pass. subj. from yivoptu {ylyvopai) 10. X‘*‘’i! for ‘ may you he buried.’ 
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IV. 

Advice to Young Men intending to mahry 

{Morosi, ‘ Otranto’ No. 120 : from Gorigtiano.) 

aKairgao, UKairgao, a reXg v aKwirr^crg, 
fia p^i/arepedda einoai ^povo. 
av elKoanrevre, fi g reXga-g, 

Tre? rr] tI I BiajSgfievo ro naipo- 
5 a TeXg TriaKg o poBo va fivpiag, 

(Tvpe TO par' ev gpicr avoKpro. 


Translation. 

If you would wed, then choose 
A maid of twenty years : 

At twenty-five, refuse. 

Say she too old appears : 

0 Half-blown he culls the rose. 

Who for its fragrance cares. 

Notes. — 1. aKdirijo-o, for dyaTTTjuou ; d for av BtXrjs. 2. (ui for plav 

Ovyarepeddav ; ’4i<r for <*<^(T€, ‘ of.’ .9. |i ’IJ tAiiot), for p}/ Tt)v Se\tj<Tps. -1. irts n) ti I, for 
fijTE avTrjv on five ; Sut^i^picvo, j ass. part from biaSaiva > : tJ> Kaipd for 6 Kaipos, an instance of 
the neglect of the distinction of the masc. and neut. gendns. 5. mdK^, snbj. of rVimta, 
aor from Tndvo) (A. G. Trtdfw), ‘ I take ’ ; d. for rd ; vd |ivp£ir(j, ‘ that it may be fragrant.’ 6. 
<rvp«, ‘ diaw ’ ‘pluck ’ ; dvowfiTd, for uvoiktov. 


Y. 

The Son-in-law’s Complaint. 

{Moi'od, ‘-Otranto’ No. 94 ; from Castrignnno.) 

*Av g^aepa r'l eindva) irerTepd, 

ev uppd^ove mai xavea xaipo. 
earexa ecrco pov ’v rd axoTeivd, 

Be \v(f)vo Be lumera mai vd Bo)' 

5 77 TveTTepd dopu ere rpeoei xal Trivei 

^yai'vei ’<t rgv yeirovia x’ eereva crvpvei. 

Translation. 

If I had known that (in marrying) I was taking to me a mother-in-law 
— I would never have married under any circumstances : — I wuuhl have 
stopped at home in the dark — so as never to see either lamp or fire. — Your 
mother-in-law after eating and drinking at your expense — goes out among 
the neighbours and maligns you. 
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XoTKS. — 1. 'i]<|>(rcpa, iinperf. from (f>iTcp<i>, II. G. rj^evpio, ‘1 know’; tI, for on; 
cirLdyw, for Trtdrw ; TrcTTcpd, for Tvet/dfpav. 2. dppdtovc. imperf. of dppa^io (dp/io^w), ‘I marry , 
with prosthetic c ; so appaaia is ‘ marriage ’ ; Kav& for Kavtva, ‘ any 3. ^orreKa, imperf. of 
crreKo), ‘ I stand, remain ’ ; So-u pov, ‘ c/iez mot.' 4. 8«, — 8e, ‘ neither, — nor ’ ; Xi<f>vo, foi Xii^roy; 
luraera, frequently used in this dialect for ‘fire ’ ; 8<S, for Iba. 5. rpioei, forrpdyri. 6. p-yaivei, 
for iK^alvei ; crvpvd, another form of (rvpei, ‘ pulls to pieces.’ 


VI. 

Stoey of the woxian who prayed for the King. 

{Morosi, ‘ Otranto,’ p. 73 : from Murtano.) 

M/a <f)opa elye [ila 'yvvaLKa, ttov nravTa eirpaydXei to Teo vd 6 prja 
CTTaafi KoXo. Kat avTpunroi e’ltrave ’9 to pt]a tovto irpdp.a, nal 6 prja rrjv 
ecftdivaae koX rrj patTrjcre yiarl eTrpaydXei tqcto yid aavTO. Kat Keivrj elire, 
‘ ’E/9m TrpayaXS} to Teo vd peivyi vyio iravTa, ytaTi iav p,d<; escoTcevae, nai, 
d irea-aivp eav, epyeTUL ev addo ttov 6 ;)^€t vd j(opTu>ap ttjv Treivd too.’ 


Traxsl.ation. 


There was once a woman, who prayed to God continually that the king 
might keep in good health. Certain men reported this matter to the king, 
so the king summoned her, and asked her why she prayed so much for him 
And she said, ‘ I pray God that you may continue in life for ever, because you 
have flayed us, and, if you die, another wdll come who will have to satisfy his 
hunger.’ 

Notes. M£a <t>opa. the M. G. expression for ‘once ’ ; in Bov. iva viaggio is used, ‘ viag- 
gio’ for ‘ volta’ being common in the S. Italian dialects ; etx«> for the phrase cp. Fr. il y a, 
Iirpa-yoXci to Ttd, for itrapaKtiXfi. Tov 0edv. pf|a for pt'iyas {rex) ; OTOo-g, for oraBy ; cp. Ital. 
Star hene. Kdi, fur M. G. xan (perhaps xat iav ri) ‘ some,’ ‘ some or other’ ; irpopo, for 
trpdypa ; piinjo-*, for ypairya-f ; yuxrC, for Sian' ; o-avTO, in tliis word a- has got prefixed, and 
the accent is drawn back, as in auro ; for eyii ■ vyio, for { 71175 , ‘ sound,’ ‘ alive ’ ; irdvra 
for TrdvTOTe ; tscorcrvo-^, for rscorccouar, Ital. scorlicare ; rrta'aivTj, for dtreOatvrjs, fi'om 
dtreBalvo) {uTTuBvtja'Ktv). 


Specimens of the ptoems &c. of the district of Boca. 

I. 

Good Night. 

{Morosi, ' Bova’ No. 31; cp. Pellegrini, No. 40, and Cornparetti, No. 29.) 

KaX^ airepa crov Xeya k iyoa Traar 

pd sulo pena ’9 Tgv icapSi'a pov Trippco, 

Tt Trdo) \dpya d^e tivo ’ya-irdw. 
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■77(1(0 Xdpya d^e ’ae Trdvra penseuw 
5 eTOVvTT} eIkovi Se to ah^yp-ovdo), 

stampe/i/xej/ij ’? to petto fiov rrj cpepco. 

’9 Tov vttXo pov TO vopa aov arpiydo), 
vv<^Ta K rjpepa irdvra suspireuo). 

TPvANSI.ATIoX. 

Thus bidding thee ‘ Utood Night’ I go inj- way ; 

Yet naught but sorrow in ni}’ heart I bear — 

Grief, that from her I love afar I stray, 

Afar from thee who art my constant care : 

5 Stamped on my heart thy image dwells alway ; 

That vision from my memory ne’er can fall ; 

I over sigh for thee by night and day ; 

E’en in niy sleep upon thy name I call. 

Notes. — 1. irdu, At. G. for vnayas. 2. the Ital. conjunction, whicli has lung been 
naturalised in M. G. ; Treppu, for Tripva, ‘ I take.’ 3. ti, for on ; Xdp-ya, though this word is 
of Italian origin, yet in tlio form tWdpya it is found in AI. G., and a verb dXapydpa, ‘I re- 
move ’, is derived from it ; tlie same as Otr. a<pa(, ‘from ’ ; nvd, a form used for the 
oblique cases of the indef. pionoun n' 9 ; here it means ‘one whom.’ 5. ItoiIvtii, the M. G. 
avTovvrjv TTjv ] this is the regular demonstrative in tliis dialect ; 84, for 8 eV; o-Snpovd«, by 
metathesis for M. G. cXrjapovd, ' I forgot.’ 7. CirXo, for vtzvov •, vdpa, for ovopa ; arpiydu), 
perhaps from Ital. sti-idere ; Kind's Lex. gives a M. G. form crrp'i^a for rpifo). 

II. 

The Fate oe the Redbueast. 

{iforoii, ‘Bora,’ No. 38; rp. Pcllcyrinl, No. 10.) 

'H TTuppia eve 6 ■jrXe «Aldt dv rd vrondd/a, 

Kal Kdvet tI) <p(o\ea pe ■^oup^avpara- 
TO KaXoKaipi Trdet ’«et ’9 rrjv o^ela, 

TO -^eiptova KaTuifSaivei diSe /cdrov. 

0 Paredovcri ttj vrXd/ca rd TraiSca- 

Xtpirii^eTai k ep^aivei ' Kel 'ttokcItov 
WTOV Kdvei, Kal yid rjpicro haKia 

deplvei TO cr/roddavt tov uvovkutov. 

TKANSL.iTION. 

The redbreast is the smallest bird that flies ; 

He builds his little nest with tufts of hay : 

In summer-time he to the mountain hies, 

In winter he comes down with us to stay. 
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5 The children to entrap him springes make ; 

He 4s enticed, and enters in beneath. 

Poor fool ! and for a sorry morsel’s sake 

His neck is twisted and he meets his death. 

Notes. — 1. mlppio, in M.G. mppovKas, ‘redbreast*; 6, an instance of confusion of 
genders in the article ; irXe, for nX(oi > ; Kt'ddi, an abbreviation of /rix/ddi, ‘ little,’ which is 
perhaps a corruption of piKpcs : Comparetti (p. 94) points out that bears this meaning 
in the Tzaconian dialect in the Peloponnese, and in the dialect of Cyprus ; dv ; this 

is the form which mo regularly takes with the article in Bov. 2. Kavti, for Kapvei, ‘makes 
\ovpx,ovpdTa, probably for M. G. ;(oprapd<ci, diinin. from xoprdpi, ‘grass,’ ‘hay’ by trans- 
po.sition of r and k, and assimilation of k to x- 3. KoXoKatpi, M. G. for ‘ summer’ ; d?eta, a 
word for ‘mountain’ peculiar to this dialect, probably for u^eia, ‘ peak.’ 4. is8« Karov ‘here 
below.’ 5. par<vova-i, Ital. parare, converted into a verb in -evto ; remark the classical 
inflexion -ouffi ; irXdKa, ‘lid, cover of trap.’ C. XipirCtcrai, from M. G. Xt/iTrifopai, ‘ I desire,’ 
with subst. \ipTria-pa, ‘ desire ’ ; ’k«i ‘iroKarov, ‘ there underneath.’ 7. urov kovel, for ofiru 
KdpvEi, ‘ so he does ’ ; yid, for 8id ; -fipio-o Saicfa, ‘ half a morsel.’ 8. ‘he leaves his poor 
neck topsy-turvy ’ ; o-KvddaKi, for o'kvXX.'hm, probably from Ital. cello "^vith dirain, 
termination. 


Genesis XLY. 1—6. 


{Pellegrini, pp. 118, 119.) 

1. Tore 0 Gioseppi, Be acavovra KpaTiarf) TTkeo a/xirpo ere o\ov ttov ^crav 
inei, e’/conddte, 'Kd/rere vag -rraerdva Xdpja df’ ep,eva’ Kol Ticnro epeive 
pede Tov, erdv enelvo eBoerTg a conusceri tw XeddtSt'wt' tov. 

2. Kat ineivo e^yaXe plan Kovdidipla nXcovra, Kal oi Egiziani rove 
’novar eKeivot, roO ainrlov tov Faraone Tore ’Kova'i KioXa eKelvoi. 

8. Kal 6 Gioseppi etTre tw XeddtStn)? tov, ’Eyco eJpat 6 Gioseppi* d 
Trdrpe pov eneivo dnopg ; Md rd XeddtStd tov Bev tov aaiva'i diroXoygcrg, 
yiarl gcra oXol crKiacrpevoi, dv Trjv presenza Trjv BiK-qv tov. 

4. Kal d Gioseppi etTre tw XeddtStw? tov, Deh ! eXdare kovto. pov. 
Kal eneivoi tov Idgcra kovtol. Kal eKelvo etvre, ’Eyed elpai d Gioseppi, d Xedde 
era tI eVet eVooXt'ere rare Trgppivo ’9 tov Egitlo. 

5. Md apTe pg •niaaTgTe d^e Xvirg, nal pg ’DcaricheaT^re BiaTi pov 
eirovXleTe vgpai <f)€ppevo wSe* ytarl d 0ed p’ ecTTeiXe dpvpoTTe era yid Tgv 
vyiela era. 

6. Ftarl tovto eve to secundo -x^povo dv Tgv rrelva derov et9 Tg %i»pa* 
Ka\ eyet ciKopg dddoo irevre ^pdror, Kal ere tovtov Bev e^ei Be rd dXacrTg, Be 
rd OepierTg. 

Translation. 


1. Then Joseph, not being able to command himself longer before all 
who were there, cried, Make every one to go out from me. And no one 
remained witli him, while he made himself known to his brethren. 

2. And he uttered a cry weeping, and the Egyptians heard him ; those 
of tlie house of Pharaoh, they also heard him. 
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3. And Joseph said to his. brethren, > 1 am Joseph; my father, doth lie 
yet live ? But his brethren were not able to answer him, for they were all 
afraid at his presence. 

4. And Joseph said to his brethren. Pray, come near to me. And they 
came near to him. And he said, I am Joseph, your brother whom ye sold to 
be taken to Egypt. 

5. But now, be not seized by grief, and be not burdened because ye 
sold me to be brought hither ; because God sent me before you for your 
welfare. 

6. Because this is the second year of the famine in the land, and there 
are yet five years, and in these there will not be either ijloughing or 
harvest. 

Notes. — 1. o-iJvovto, imlecHnalilc active participle from aoirui, ‘I am able’; Kpano-T;^, 
for KpoTiaBij, ord. sing. 1 aor. pas.s. from /tparifcD {xpaTtui) with va mider.stood : dpirpo ere, 
for ffinpos fs ‘ before ^ ; SXou, for oXoer ; €KOuddt«, aor. from Kouddifw, ‘ I ci'}' ' ; so Kovdi]tpl{t, 
‘crT’,’ below; Kapere, for Kapvere ■, iraT] same construction as Kpario-Tij ; irao-dva, for Traaa 
(indeclinable) Aa, ‘ every one,’ fern, ivaanpia-, p«0€ to«, pera witli the pcisoual pronouiis 
becomes ptBi in this dialect, as pt A" pov, pefie <tov ; tSdim) (for «5J(rdr; = e’8odr;) d conusceri, 
‘gave himself to be known ' ; tw, for rdv ; XrddtStwv, phir. of Xtdde, which, whutovei its 
derivation, takes the place of dSeXi^o's in this dialect. 

2. ^p^aXt, aor. from (iyiiWa (=«K/3dXX<a) ; KXoivTa, for (cXaiorra, indeclinable participle ; 
Koda'C, for aKovaa-i, 3rd. plur. of aor. : oiriTiou, gen. of o-nin [hox^dtiiiinj ; KidXa, froniKai dXa 
‘withal’; in M. G. usually in the sense of ‘for all that,’ ‘notwithstanding.’ 

3. XeddiSUs, the gen. plur. teiminations in -<Br and -o>v are equally found ; dKop-f|, ,M. G. 
aKo'pr;, ‘ yet ‘ still ’ ; ywiTi, for Smn ( = Sidri) ; o-Kut<rpevor, ‘ darkened,’ ‘afraid'; in M. G. 
(TKia^opai also means ‘ to shy,’ of a horse ; r-fiv SiKfjv tov, piopeily ‘ his ow n ’ ; Sotos is for 
fiSotds, ‘ proprius.’ 

4. ^XdoTt, M. G. f’XuTf, plur. of fXn‘come’; Kovrd, ‘ near,’ from kovtos. ‘short’; Idr^o-a, 
for ((d)ia(p)r](Ta(v) from Sia/Saho), ‘ passed,’ ‘ presented themselves ’ ; era, for trns enclitic ; tI, 
indeclinable relative, used in Bov. in the same way as irov ; lerrt, for ftreis ; lirovXwre, from 
iiTovXia, aor. of rrovXdta ( =7r<oX/a)) ; vdve, for va ev( ‘to be’; ir-rippevo, for TrnppeVo, perf. pass, 
part, from mpvo), ‘ I take.’ 

5. iriao-rfjT*, for 7riaa6fjT(, from nidvui ; a^( (Otr. a<p<T(), ‘ by ’ ; vapai, fur vu elpai ; (})€ppc'vo, 
perf. pass. part, from (j)(pa>; dpirporre, for fpirpocrder ; v-yieCo, ‘welfaic,’ ‘life’; So i'yto 
‘ alive.’ 

6. Serov els, for eero) ds, ‘in’ ; dddov rrevre xpdvov, for aXXovs nevre xP^hocf, go veined by 
xei in the sense oi ‘ il ij a.' ; a'k TovTov, for es TovTovr, ‘in these’ ; Sev fxu 51 .... Se, ‘tbeie 

will be neither .... nor ’ ; vd dXao-rf, lit. ‘ that it should be ploughed ’ ; dAaarr/ for d\aa6fi, 
from aXaro) ( = dpdci)). 


Proverbs. 


(Morosi, 'Bova,’ Nos. 75, 23, 


30, 41, 120, IIG, 53, 105.) 


1. Aipl TJ; TTOvppi], 

Kevra tt) 

\ipl TT] ^paSi'a, 

KevTa ’v Tr]v SovXeia. 

‘A rainbow in the morning,- — hasten to your dwelling: — A rainbow in 
the evening, — hasten to your work.’ 

H.s. — VOL. X. 


D 
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(Aipi, for with the accent shifte.l. — Trovppt], for irpwivijv. — Kevra, 

‘ spur, hasten,’ from KevTuat (Kevrem). — /3paBia, iM. G. /SpaSu.) 

2. Ta ^uXa Ta arpa^a, ra crd^ei to lucisi. 

‘Bent timbers are straightened by the fire.’ 

(ad^ei, for Irra^ei ) 

3 . 'O aKvAAo TTOV Bev oKeardei BayKavei Kpvcf)d. 

‘ The dog that does not bark bites stealthily.’ 

('O aKvMo, M. G. TO a-KvXl, but o aKvXo'i is found in mediaeval Greek, 
and in Hesych. — aXeardei, for vXaKTet.) 

4. Tt Bev ex^i- (}>ovppo Bikov tov, Be to ^opratVei to 

‘ If a man has no oven of his own, his bread does not satisfy him. 

(T i, for OTT/? — (jiovppo, M. G. ^ovpvo (Lat. furiiiis). — ^cop,i, for 
yjrajfiL) 

5. TTat^e p,e to ydBapo, tL ae Taipei pe t^v ginla. 

‘ Play with an ass, and he’ll hit you with his tail.’ 

(p/dBapo, M. G. for ‘ass,’ more correctly yalBapo. — Taipei, by meta- 
thesis for Tpa^a, ‘ pull,’ ‘strike.’ — guda for coda.) 

6. To 0ovBc KpaTeiTai dv to KepaTO, Kal 6 dOpoowo uv to Xoyo. 

‘An ox must be held by his horns, an<l a man by bis word.’ 

7. Ti? iaireppei ’<? to dpyo, 

Tpaijei ^opTo, Bev Kapiro. 

‘ He that sows untilled land, will eat grass instead of corn.’ 

(icireppet, for M. G. CTTrepvei (crTre'pw).) 

8. 'H yXoicTcra uTea Bev exei, koX <TTea KXdvei. 

‘ Though the tongue has no bones, it can break bones.’ 

(aTia, for oaTea. — KXdvei, for KXdec.) 

It remains now to investigate the evidence which is furnished by the 
language, and by historical documents, with regard to the time at which 
these Greeks settled in southern Italy. Wo have already seen that, at an 
early stage in the enquiry respecting the language. Prof. Pott showed that it 
is Modern Greek, and not a dialect derived independently from the ancient 
language ; and this, I think, will have been clear to any one who has 
examined the specimens which have been given above. But it may perhaps 
be worth wdiile to enumerate a few out of the vmry numerous words and 
phrases, in which the correspondence with the one, and the contrast with the 
other, is unmistakable. Among familiar substantives we find (allowing in 
some instances for a slight difference of form from Modern Greek) — for ‘ water,’ 
not vBoop, but vepo ; for ‘ wine,’ not olvo<;, but Kpaai ; for ‘ bread,’ not apro?, 
but yfreopL ; for ‘ a fish,’ not but ^Irdpi ; for ‘ hair,’ not Tpix^^i, but 

paXXla ; for ‘ silver,’ not dpyvpo<;, but dcrtjpi ; for ‘ summer,’ not 0epo<;, but 
KaXoKalpi] for ‘a year,’ not Ito?, but xpovo ; for ‘a song,’ not wBp, but 
TpayovBf, for ‘the moon,’ not aeXyvrj, but t^eyydpi. Among adjectives, da-irpo 
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lias taken the place of XeuKot;, fiavpo of /ieXa?, ^(ovhpo of Tra^^il?, Kivovpio 
{Kaivovpyio<;) of vio^. Among verbs, Troieo) and irpilaad) are rolaced by 
Kdp,vo3, aTToWvp.i, by j^dvai, olBa by rj^evpto, ovt/iq) by Xajdo co, Tidrjp^ 
by /SdXXtu. Tlie same thing is even more clearly seen in pn/ases, such 
as e-^^ei with the accusative, for ‘there is,’ ‘there are’; pe KaKo^alverai, 
for ‘I am sorry e)(€Te Siicaio, for ‘you are right.’ Indeeil, expressions such 
as these are so modern in their aspect, as to tempt us to believe that they 
belong to a recent stage in the development of Modern Greek ; but this 
again would probably be a rash conclusion, for the more we study the 
mediaeval Greek poems and documents, the more we are struck with the 
modern character of the diction which they employ. Anyhow, it is possible to 
show by several different lines of proof, that the Greek which is spoken in 
Italy separated off at a comparatively early period from the language of the 
mother country; and to this point in the argument we will next proceed. 

In the first place, there are not a few classical wor is, which are retained 
cither in the Terra d’Otranto, or in the Bova district, or in both dialects, 
while they are lost, or have become quite unfamiliar, in Greece. A striking 
instance of this is found in the adverb of time ‘now.’ In Ancient Greek this 
is expressed by vvv, ijSrj, and dpTi. In Modern Greek none of these have 
survived, and their place is taken by Twpa, i e. (av)Tf} &pa. But in Italy vvv 
and ^Srj on the one hand, and Tcopa on the other, are unknown, and apri. or 
dpre is universally employed. In both dialects -y^pvcrd^i (A, G. ■^pvao^;) is 
used instead of M. G. pdXaypa, ‘ gold ’ ; ^jrv)(p6 instead of M. G. Kpvo, ‘ cold ’ ; 
kXuo) (Otr.) and KXdvco (Bov.) instead of M.G. T^aKt^o), ‘I break’; aco^a) 
(Otr.) and crcovco (Bov.) instead of M. G. rjpiTopm, ‘ I am able ’ ; pio) (Otr.) and 
piydco (Bov.), where A. G. is piyeco, for M. G. Kpvovm, ‘ I am cold ’ ; ecrov (Otr.) 
and oa-ov (Bov.) for M.G. piaa, ‘inside.’ In Otr. are found dppd^co (A. G. 
dppo^a) for M. G. crTe(pav6vo}, ‘ I marry ’ ; rapdcrcra) for M. G. picrevo), ‘ I 
depart’; dpirdipc (A. G. ’nr'rrdpiov) for M.G. dXoyo, ‘a hoise’; and in Bov. 
-^ipapo for M.G. Kar^iKi, ‘kid’; dXearopa (A. G. dXeKTwp) for M.G. Trereti'd?, 
‘cock’; BepcpdKi (A. G. SeXipdKiov) ‘sucking-pig’; oirXy (A. G. with the 
meaning of ‘hoof’) ‘footprint’; fe/ra (A. G. ‘decoction’) for M.G. ^ovpl, 
‘ broth ’ ; opydSa (A. G. opyd<i), ‘ fertile land ’ ; wSe for M. G. ehd>, ‘ here ’ ; 
perairdXe also (perd TrdXti'), ‘ once more,’ has an ancient character. To these 
we may add certain words, the original form of which is found here, while 
only the diminutive exi.sts in Greece — aiya (M.G. yi8i, for aiyiSiov), xetpaXy 
(M. G. Ke(pdXt, for K€<^dXiov\ and dXa (M. G. dXdn, for aXanov). Llost 
remarkable of all is the termination of the 3rd plur. of the present tense of 
verbs, in -overt for -ovv. These survivals of classical diction are interesting 
in themselves, and serve also to prove the primitive character of these 
dialects. 

Further; the numerous differences of usage which exist between the 
Greek that is spoken in Italy and ordinary Modern Greek imply that the two 
have long been separated. Among these the following are the most notice- 
able. In Greece the forms of affirmation and negation are cat or pdXierra, 
and d-)(^L ; in Italy none of these arc found, but ‘ yes ’ is expressed in Otr. by 

D 2 
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ovfifie, in Bov. by fiavai, and ‘no’ in Otr. by Beye (pronounced cleghe), in Bov. 
by Se. The last of these is evidently for (ovSeu), and Seye looks like an 
extension of it — hardly, as Murosi thinks, by the classical ye being affixed, 
for the day of particles with an independent meaning had passed away long 
before this word was created. Mavat is mt with {xd prefixed ; but this fid is 
more likely to have been the Italian for ‘ but,’ which is frequently used in 
M. G., than the ancient particle ; for the usage compare Fr. ‘ mais oui! The 
barbarous ov/i/ie defies analysis. — The comparativ'e form in -repo? is lost, but 
two comparatives, which are either lost or extremely rare in M. G., KdXXio, 
‘ better,’ and %etpo, ‘ worse,’ are regularly in use here.— The aor. pass, is free 
from the accretion of -xa, which is found in mediaeval and modern Greek, as 
iardOr/xa for ecrrdOrjv ; the only forms in which it is found being the neut. 
aor. of jSalveo and its compounds, as Bid^rjxa, dve^rjxa, ifi^fjxa for Biej3r]v, 
uve^rfv, ivi^rjv . — Though the form of the future tense is lost, yet 0d with the 
subjunctive, which has supplied its place in Greece, is wanting here ; 6e\eo vd 
is used for ‘ I wish to,’ and e')(M vd for ‘ I have to,’ ‘ I must,’ but neither of 
them serves for the simple future. If 6d had been in use before these 
Greeks migrated to Italy, it would be strange if they had lost so serviceable a 
form ; as it is, they can only express the future by the present combined 
with an adverb, as epxofiat avpi(ov) for ‘ I shall come to-morrow.’ — The 
tendency to shift the accent of words on to the final syllable, the influence of 
which alreadj" shows itself in mediaeval Greek, and which appears almost 
like a trick in the modern language, is hardly found here (see above, p. 17). 
— There is no trace of the complimentary Greek address tov \6yov era?, 
‘ your honour,’ though this is found in embryo as early as the fourteenth 
century ^ ; its place is taken by uarevTia era {avOevria era?). 

Again, the words of foreign importation — Slavonic, Albanian, Venetian, 
and Turkish — which have influenced so considerably the Modern Greek 
vocabulary, are here almost entirely wanting. The influence of the Slavonic 
languages, indeed, on Modern Greek, as Miklosich has shown in his valuable 
paper. Die slavischcn elemente im Ncugriccldschcn, has not been extensive ; but 
of the words which he there mentions as having this origin, only one, pov'xa, 
' clothes,’ seems to have found its way into Italy, and this may have been 
adopted into Greek at a comparatively early date. Albanian seems to be 
unrepresented, and the Venetian dialect of Italian almost entirely so, though 
in Greece from the fourteenth century onward, owing to the extensive 
dominion of the Republic in the East, it furnished many expressions which 
afterwards became naturalised. The question of Turkish words is a more 
difficult one, because it depends in part on the amount of confidence that is 
to be placed in a book published by Morelli at Naples in 1847, entitled 
Cenni storici intorno alle colonie greco-calalre. This Mork, which I have not 
seen, but which in the judgment of Morosi and Pellegrini is full of errors, 
contains in one part a list of words in use at Bova, among which are several 
of Turkish origin. For the existence of these Morelli seems to be the sole 


See vol. iv. p. *205. 
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authority, and when I Giu|uired about some of them on the spot I found 
them to be unknown ; indeed, Morosi is led to suspect that they must liave 
been obtained from some Calabrian Greek who had been in Greece. The 
name ToOp/co, it is true, occurs in the songs, but this proves nothing with 
regard to this point, since it is used generally in the sense of a ‘corsair.’ To 
all this we may add what has already been remarked, that the regular 
ballad metre of the Greeks, and the familiar subjects of their songs, are 
wanting in Italy ; and, moreover, that the popular mythology, with the 
well-known figures of Charon, the Nereids, &c.,^ which is everywhere else the 
inheritance of this people, is unknown here. This is the more striking, 
because the Greeks of Cargese in Corsica, who migrated from the Morea two 
centuries ago, and have ever since been cut off from communication with 
their countrymen, still retain the ballads which they brought with them, and 
speak a language but little ditlerent from that which is in use in southern 
Greece. 

The proofs which have thus been accumulated to shew that the Greek 
which is spoken in Italy is mediaeval, and not simply modern, in its leading 
features are corroborated by a comparison of the dialects of the Terra d’Otranto 
and of Bova with one another. My readers cannot fail to have been struck 
with the correspondence between the.se where they mutually differ from 
ordinary Romaic, in respect of their preservation of classical words, as /tXdw, 
piyo) ; their use of words otherwise unknown, as rlcm-o, KavovM ; and their 
peculiarities of form and accent and meaning. From these we naturally 
conclude that the two were derived from a common original dialect, which 
was in use in Italy at one time as an independent language, distinct from 
that which was spoken in Greece. On the other hand, the differences 
between the two dialects are sufficiently strongly marked to prove that the 
period when they were one is of considerable antiquity. Thus, to take a 
few instances out of many, the consonants at, j, t, S, /3, v, which as a rule are 
lost between vowels in Otr., are usually kept in Bov. ; 8 is pronounced in Otr. 
as Eng. (1, in Bov. as Eng. soft th ; 6 never retains its aspirated sound in ( )tr., 
but almost always does so in Bov. ; the combinations kt and ')(&, which in 
Otr. become (fyr, in Bov. become err ; as Krkva Kreviov, Otr. utprevi,, Bov. 
arevi ; Otr. d^re, Bov. e’erre. I may remark in passing that, chiefly 

owing to the loss of internal consonants, the Otrantine dialect is much the 
more difficult of the two to understaml. In that district I was infortned 
that, when the inhabitants came in contact with a Greek from Greece — a 
thing which now and then happens, and is only natural owing to the 
pro-vimity of the two countries, since on a clear day Corfu is in sight from 
that neighbourhood — they have great difficulty in comprehending his 
language ; whereas my informant at Bova assured me that he had met such a 
Greek at Reggio, and that, when he spoke slowly, he could understand very 
fairly what he said. 

Still, notwithstanding tlie evidences of antiquity which have been 


' Uu tlii'se, iiiy ILyhlaads nf Tilth ir, vol. ii. j>p. 304 foil., may be coiisulteil. 
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mentioned, there are various features iu these dialects which it is difficult to 
regard as otherwise than comparatively modern. The study of mediaeval 
Greek is hardly, perhaps, as yet sufficiently far advanced for us to be able to 
say with confidence at what period a particular word or form first appeared ; 
but it is certainly striking that, whereas in the Italian Greek the words used 
for ‘not’ are corruptions of Bev, in the mediaeval chronicle of the Conquest 
of the Morea, which was written in the Peloponnese in the fourteenth 
century, this form does not occur, but only ovBev in the same sense. M. 
Psichari, how'ever, in hi.s lately published wmrk, Ussais de grammaira historiquc 
neo-yrecque, has furnished us with a test by which the periods of development 
of the modern Greek language may be approximately determined. By a 
careful examination of all the available compositions in popular mediaeval 
Greek he has shewn, that until the beginning of the fourteenth centur}' the nom. 
plur. fern, of the article was ai and the accus. rd?, but that from that time 
onward oi (rf) began to rake the place of the former, and re? (rat'v) of the 
latter,^ until in the course of the two following centuries they respectively 
drove out the earlier forms. Now we find that in Otr. the nom. plur. fern, is 
ai and the accus. t€?, while in Bov. the nom. is oi and the accus. re?. The 
conclusion to which this brings its is that, unless the correspondence in these 
changes in Greece and Italy is accidental — which it is difficult to suppose — 
the Otrantine dialect must have been in some degree, that of Bova con- 
siderably, exposed to the influence of the language spoken in Greece 
subsequently to the thirteenth century. 

Let us now enquire how far the results at which we have arrived by 
examining the language are borne out by the evidence of historical docu- 
ments. With regard to the dying out of ancient Greek in the south ot 
Italy, Strabo tells us that in his time the whole of that country, with the 
exception of the cities of Tareutum, Rhegium, and Naples, had been com- 
pletely barbarised (iK^e^ap^apSxrOai), i.e. that it had ceased to use the 
Greek tongue ^ ; and from the absence of Greek inscri2)tions of the imperial 
period in that district — as far as the present state of our knowledge justifies 
us in speaking on the subject — we may conclude that that language became 
extinct there witldn the first, or at the utmost the second, century after 
Christ. From that period onward no considerable influx of Greeks into Italy 
took place until the outbreak of iconoclasm in the Eastern empire in the 
eighth century. At that time, owing to the persecutions to which the 
image-worshippers were exposed and their unwillingness to resign their 
cherished observances, large numbers of Byzantine Christians, especially of 
monks, left their homes, and settled in Apulia and Calabria; and the move- 
ment thus set on foot assumed so great proportions, that we are told that in 
the course of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries as many as two hundred 
Greek monasteries were erected in south Italy, and were subject to the 

‘ Tlie ditl'ercnce between oi and p, t€s and rats, able, though it is important in deturmiuiim the 
is one of orthography, for the pronunciation in origin of these forms, 

each case is the same ; there is no need here to * Strabo, vi. 1. § 2, p. 253. 
discuss the (Question, which of the two is prefer- 
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patriarch of CunstantiQ 02 )le.^ But as the monks are (jcns in qua nemo nascitur, 
and with the final ce.ssation of iconoclasni in the middle of the ninth century 
the primary cause of their emigration was removed, there must have existed 
on the spot a large number of their coreligionists to furnish inmates for 
those institutions. Such a Greek population was provided through the 
reestablishment of Byzantine intlnence in south Italy at that period by the 
emperor Basil the Macedonian, who organi.sed his possessions there into a 
province called the Theme of Langobardhr. After Basil’s death, when the 
rich widow Danielis of Patrae (Patras), whose adopted son he was, left her 
immense possessions to his successor. Liar VI., that emperor enfranchised 
three thousand of her slaves, and established them in Apulia to cultivate the 
land as serfs.'’ Stdrsequently to this the Greek element must have greatly 
increased through the power exercised by the Byzantine officials, for we hear 
of as many as twenty important places, chietly on the sea-coast, which were 
centres of their activity.'* After the final overthrow of the rule of the 
Eastern emjrire in these parts by the Normans in 1071, wc have no definite 
evidence of any further reinforcement of these Greek colonic-s duriirg the 
middle ages ; though it is possible that in the time of the ( 'oinneni persons 
of this nationality may have been brought over to Italy by the Norman 
princes, first when Robert Guiscard and his son Bohemuud invaded Greece, 
and afterwards when Roger II., after overrunning the country, carried off to 
Sicily the silk-workers of Thebes and Coiinth. Nor can we overlook the 
close connexion which existed between the Kingdom of Naples and the 
Principality of the ilorea in the latter part of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.'* Perhaps also at the time of the 
Ottoman conquest other Greeks may have fled hither for refuge, like those 
Albanians who crossed the Adriatic subsequently to the time of Scanderbeg, 
and whose settlements are .still numerous in south Italy. But concerning 
the arrival of one additional colony at a later period we have certain informa- 
tion. Spoil and Wheler meutiun that in 1673, about the time of their visit 
to Gi'eece, wdien the Turks were endeavouring to subjugate the Mainotes in 
the south of the Morea, more than two thousand persons of that race 


^ Zambelli, ’iTaAoeA.A.Tjj-'iKa. pji. 23, 202, and 
the aiitlioritips tlific given. 

- See Finlay, History of Greece, vol, ii. p. 2.55. 

3 Zambelli, pp. 56, 57. In this connexion wo 
may notice a Temarkable group of words, wliich 
from having had a military application have 
come to be used of agriculture. In Otr. theteim 
for ‘tilling’ the holds is jroAe^uw, and agii- 
cultural implements are called apy-ara, ^\hich is 
the regular word for ‘arms’ in mediaeval and 
modern Greek. Again, in Bov, the word for an 
agricultural labouier is ‘a foot-soldier.’ 

and that for ‘a person’ is Bey-a, rshich also i'* 
said to have been previt u.sly used for ‘ a culti- 
vator of the soil.’ The last word is used in 
I^yzaiitine Greek hist for ‘ a division of soldiers.’ 
and then for the distiict in vliieh ihev weic 


statioiivd ; whence it was technically used lor 
the Themes of the Empire, and ultimately wa.s 
equivalent to a geographical administrative 
division like the Theme of Langobar.lia just men- 
tioned. It has been suggested by Morosi and 
rellegiini that the use of these expiessions take-s 
us back to the time of Byzantine military 
occiii»ation ; ami the hypothesis is a tempting 
one, for nothing corresponding to this change 
of meaning is found elsewhere among Greek- 
speaking peoples, so that it would seem to have 
been caused by circumstances peculiar to the 
Italian colonies. "W hen, however, it is applied 
to the words seveially, it is difficult to ste 
how it can be made to explain the change. 

■* See J. If. S, \oI. iv. pp. 17‘J — ISl 
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migrated to Apulia in order to preserve their independence, and had lands 
assigned to them there by the King of Spaind From Italian sources we 
learn that in 1674 a detachment of these, consisting of 175 inhabitants of 
Pressio in the Morea {i.e. probably Prastio, near Cardamyla), landed in the 
Terra d’Otranto, and were established at Mottola, a hill-town at the back of 
Taranto. When, however, an attempt was made to force them to adopt the 
Latin rite, they declined to submit, and betook themselves to Tricarico, a place 
further inland in the neighbourhood of Potenza.^ This took place about the 
same time that the Greek settlement was established in Corsica. Wo are 
further informed that in 1716 many families came from Greece to Lecce, and 
settled in that city and its neighbourhood.® 

To turn now to the evidence furnished by Italy itself; we have ample 
proof from this source of an extensive Greek p>pulation existing in the 
country during the Middle Ages. In the Neapolitan archives there is a 
large collection of local Greek documents, ranging from A.D. 983 to 1304, and 
containing charters, agreements, forms of sale, &c., the information contained 
in which has been silted by Zambelli (Zampelios), and summarised in his 
'IraXaeWr^viKa. The lists of Greek family names belonging to persons attached 
to farms and properties in various parts of the country, M'hich occur in these, are 
very interesting, and the names correspond to a great extent to those which 
exist among the Greeks of the present day ; such as naXatoTrouXo?, Moiarov/jr/v, 
KaXoyeptT^)??, Koo-zctra?, Korrapdro?.'* But the local names evidently of 
Greek origin which at the present day are widely spread over these provinces of 
Italy show that Greek was once used throughout a much more extensive area 
than any documents would seem to imply. Zambelli has collected more than 
fifty of these, which are found either there or in Sicily, and the following may 


* Spon, Voyage d'ltuUe &c., Amst. 1679 vol. 
i. p. 122 ; 'Wheler, Journey into Greece, Lomt. 
1682, p. 47. Among the Bova songs there is 
one that turns on the suhject of ‘ the Greek girl ’ 
(y 'PceyaioTTovKa) who refuses tlie suit of a 
Turkish lover, notwithstanding tier mother’s 
solicitations (Comparetti No-;. 36, 37 ; Pelle- 
grini, No. 62). This poem differs completely in 
metre and mode of treatment from all the rest 
that are found in Italr', and corresponds to two 
on the same subject which are sung in Greece, 
Kos. 574 and 574a in Passow’s Carmina popii- 
Inria Graeeiae rccentioris ; there can be no doubt 
therefore that it has been imported from abroad. 
Morosi (‘ Bora,’ p. 74), mentions a story which 
was current at Bova, to the effect that it liad 
been introduced early in the present century by 
a native of that place who had lived abroad. If 
this was not the case, it is probable that it dates 
from the time of the migration of the ilainotcs. 

- Rodotii, Dell' origitie del rito greco, vol. iii. 
p. 96. 

5 Aar, in Archivio storico italiano, 4th ser. 
vol. vi. p. 316. 


Zambelli, p. 168. It is also noticeable, 
as illustrating the numerous points of corre- 
spondence which e.xist between modern and early 
mediaeval Greek, how many words and pecu- 
liaiities of form which are familiar at the present 
day are found in the.se early documents. Thus 
‘ water ’ i.s rtpov, the ‘ nose ’ iivti), ‘a dog ’ - 
iTKuWos, ‘ oil ’ Xd5t, hi goat ’ yiSa, ‘ the sumniei ’ 
Ka\oKalpir, ‘ a forest ’ Koyyos, ‘ silver ’ atTTjyi, 
‘an ass' yaiSapos : ‘white’ aanpos, ‘black’ 
fiavpos, ‘ short ’ KovTos, ‘ lame ’ kout^o's ; and 
(to illustrate peculiarities of form) for aipa, 

‘ wind ’ we find ayepas, for aXpa yaitia, for Kenau- 
p.ivos Kafijnevos, for tipepov ((pepaaiv, for (Kayav 
iKayaaiv. (Zambelli, pp. 154, 171, 184, 185). 
It may be adiled, that in the Greek of the Bova 
district at the present day there are words in 
use which exist in Greek ilSS. of Calabria 
earlier than Cent, xiii., but do not belong to 
the language as spoken in Greece— ,8aeera 
valley, ’ apTotrio ‘seasoning,’ Ke<pd\aiya ‘ex- 
tremity,’ eiTevvaTo (for er-reyoaTov) ‘boiler,’ and 
other’s. (Moro.si, ‘7?o;n,’p. 75.) 
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be taken as specimens : — Monastarace (yiovacrrijpaKi), Riace (VvcIki), Velanidi 
(BeXai'iSt), Neocastro (J^eoKaarpov), Policastro (IIoXiJ/cacrTpoi’), Contoguii 
(KovTO'yovpi), Petrizza (IleTptTfa), Acri (’'A/cpij), Cropalati (K.ovpoiraXdTTjt;)} 
An additional and very curious form of evidence is supplied by the numerous 
mediaeval Greek cvords which arc found embedded in the modern Apulian 
and Calabrian dialects of Italian. Thus the ‘ tortoise ’ is celona {'ye'Xmvrj), 
‘ a frying-pan ’ tianc (rrjydvi), ‘ a fox ’ Upuda (dXm-oDSa, = dXunrr]^), ‘ a skull ’ 
coccalo {jeoKKaXov), ‘ fresh cheese ’ provola (TrpoyaXa), ‘ a nest ’ foddea {(pcoXea) ; 
and there are many others.” 

With regard to the two groups of Greek townships and village.s which 
are the subject of this paper we have information of a fairly early date, and 
in both cases we discover that at one period they extended more widely than 
they do at the present day. In the case of the Terra d’Otranto the intima- 
tions occur at sufficiently frequent intervals to form a continuous chain of 
evidence from early in the middle ages to the present time. These have 
been collected with great care and learning by Sig. Aar in his articles 
entitled GU btudi sto/'ici in Term d’Otranto in vols. vi. and ix. of ser. 4 of the 
Archivio storico itaUano;^ and for the earlier period are derived from Greek 
manuscripts, like those already mentioned, in the Neapolitan and other 
archives, and from incidental notices in other documents. Thus a bull of 
Ptrban VI. in 1:384 informs us that the town of Galatinn, between Lecce and 
Gallipoli, had then a mixed population of Greek and Latin Christians, but 
that the services of the Church were conducted only in the Greek tongue. 
From this period onward the number of our authorities increases. Early in 
the fifteenth century Epifanio, abbot of Nardd, near Galatina, mentions many 
])laces inhabited by Greeks, whose number amounted to 12,:330 souls. At the 
beginning of the following century Galateo. who was a native of these parts, 
in his book Ik situ lapipiui: makes mention of other towns where Greek was 
spoken ; and this was confirmed during the sixteenth century by Alberti in his 
Ikscrittionc di tutta ritodia, by Poizio in his liidicJonr del n pna di IXopoli, 
and by Persio in his Discorso inforuo alia conformitiv dtlla lin<juu italiana con 
Ic ‘pile nolili untiche linrjue. Further evidence on the same subject i.s fur- 
nished in the first half of the seventeenth century by Arcudi, priest of Soleto, who 
in a letter addressed to Poje Urban VIII. describes the Greek that was in 
use in that place ; and in the early part of the eighteenth centurv by Ughelli in 
his Italia Sacra} Of the Greeks ot Bova the first notice is found in a charter 
(without date) of Roger II., who died in 11.54; in this, among the serfs 
presented by him to a monastery in Calabria, we find VprfyopLo^ ^ovraiio^ 
and IdiiKtjTrji; ^ovrdvo^ ; and the gentile name here given can hardly mean 
anything else than ‘ inhabitant of Bova (BoOa),’ being in fact the name 


' Zambelli, pxc 54, 55 ; cp. Jtoro.si. 

20(3. 

- Zambelli, p. 68 ; cp. Jlovo^i, .SVit.O', ji. 206. 
■’ Proofs of the existence of a mu. !i more 
numerous Greek population arc given in vol. vi. 
ji]i. 101, 102, and notes. For cvi.l.'iir.. on the 


same subject derived from the continuanre of 
the Greek rite in It.ily the reader is referie.l to 
an article in the Aiit^tjuary for 1SS3, pjr. 195 — 
197. 

’ .S “e the authorities in ilorosi, Studi, pj). 
ISl, 207. and Pellegrini, ]'ji. ix — xi. 
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applied to the people of that place at the present day.i At a later period 
they are explicitly mentioned by Barrio in his Dc anliqidtate et situ C'alabriae 
(Rom. 1571). After mentioning various other places in that province where 
Greek was spoken, that writer names ‘Bova civitas, sedes episcoiialis in 
mentis cacumine sita,’ and then adds — ‘ A Leucopetra villa hucusque incolae 
in familiari sermone Latina {i.e. Italian) et Graeca lingua utuntur, sacra vero 
Graeca lingua, Graecoque ritu faciunt.’ 

The conclusion, then, to which we are led with regard to the origin of 
the Greek-speaking population of South Italy is, that they are descendants of 
the Byzantine Greeks who migrated thither not later than the eleventh 
century, and that the groundwork of their language is to be found in the 
Greek that was spoken in Greece at that time. But, notwithstanding that 
we have no definite evidence of any other immigrants having come over 
from the mother-country between that date and the seventeenth century, yet 
so great difficulty is involved in supposing that all the forms and expressions 
which these dialects po.s.sess in common with Modern Greek existed so early, 
that we are almost forced to the conclusion that the original colonies m'ust at 
some time have heen reinforced in this manner. We have seen that it is a 
doubtful question whether any Turkish words are to be found in the Italian 
Greek at tlie present day. If this should prove to be the case, their intro- 
duction may with some confidence be referred to the migration from Greece 
which took place in 1673 ; and other peculiarities in the language, which can 
bo proved to bear a comparatively modern stamp, may not unreasonably be 
attributed to that j.eriod. 

H. F. Tozer. 


■ Morosi, ‘Bora,’ j). 76. 

- Jiurnus, p. 228, quoted by Pott in Philo’ogvs, vcl. xi. p. 247. 
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APOLLO HIKESIOS. 

In an article- by J. Y. Akerman (Xion. Chron. iv. p. 97) is the fullowiiijf 
inscription ; — 

Olv. Head of Antoninus Pius. 

Afi’. AflQAAON EMBACIOC EOECION. Apollo Einbasius of the 
Ephesians. A galley. (Vaillant, Xtiin. Graeca) 

On turning to Vaillant’s work, p. 291, I find the coin rtferi’ed to by 
Akerman cpiite differently described : — 

AnOAAflN EMBACIOC E<t>ECIflN. Apollo stans nudus, dextra demissa 
sinistro cubito coluumae imposito, telum geiit; ex adver.so Diana Yenatricis 
habitu, dextra pariter demissk, sinistra jaculum tenet. Xiini. Antonini Fii. 
EMBACIOC Apollinis fuit cognomen, hoc est, ascendtns no vim, &c. 

Eckhel also cites Yaillant’s description and remarks (ii. 516), ‘ Apollonius 
Lib. I. Argonauticoruui saepius meminit ' A'jr6W(ovo<; 'E.g.^aa-iov et ’E/c/Sacriou 
quern venerati sunt Argonautae velut qui tueretur eos (jui ad iter maritimum 
accincti ingrcditnifur navim, pracstaretque salvos egredi. Numen urbi oppor- 
tunum cujus ampluiu fuit mari commercium.’ 

Without wishing for a moment to call in question Akerman’s good faith, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that any such coin as he describes w’as before 
him when he wrote his paper, and I am driven to the conclusion that eithei 
through want of familiarity with Latin or through carelessness he entirely 
failed to comprehend Vaillant’s words, and took the explanation of the epithet 
EMBACIOC ‘ ascendens navim’ as referring to the type of the coin : or possibly 
he may have had before him a coin of Ephesus with a galley upon it (cf. J/ioa. 
iii. 112, 878), but with an illegible inscription in which he may have fancied 
that he could trace the words AnOAAflN EMBACIOC E0ECIHN. 

In any case I must decline to accept Akerman’s description as of any 
value whatever. 

With regard to Yaillanl’s coin the case is different, but I think I shall 
be able to show that he also has fallen into some serious errurs in describintr 
the coin, though in his case the faults are more excusable owdng to the poor 
preservation in which the specimen evidently was. 

The following is an exact description ol a piece which is in all probahility 
identical in type and inscription with the coin cited by Vaillant. 

Olv. T. AIAIOC KAICAP AN[TflNei]NOC. Bust of Antoninus Pius 
r. laur. 
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Rev. AflOAAnNIKe CIOCe<t)eClflN- Apollo and Artemis standing face 
to face : Apollo left, naked but for clilamj's wound round left arm and hanging 
from bis elbow, grasps with his right hand a laurel-branch offered him by 
Artemis, and holds bow in left : Artemis right, wearing long chiton with 
diplois and quiver at shoulder, holds in left hand a bow and in lowered right 
a branch of laurel which she offers to Apollo : from the stem of the branch 
near her hand hangs apparently a fillet. JE 1.2. 



It will be seen that the general aspect of this type is not inconsistent 
with Vaillant’s description. He has simply mistaken the chlamys which hangs 
in a straight line from Apollo’s elbow for a column, and the bows held by the 
two figures for darts : the laurel-branch has escaped his notice entirely. 

These and such-like errors in description are unfortunately common 
enough in all numismatic works, and may be held excusable in the case of 
ill-preserved coins. But in transcribing the legend Vaillant must be held 
resposible for a serious misapprehension of the mutual relation of inscription 
and type on Greek coins. 

An epithet such as CMBACIOC, implying a well defined aspect of Apollo 
worship, could hardly be looked for in conjunction with such a type as 
Vaillant describes, and it may have been some half consciousness of tliis in- 
congruity which led Akerman to the hasty assumption that the type of the 
coin was a galley, although a galley unaccompanied by the god himself would 
be equally surprising. 

What can have induced Vaillant to assume that he could read the word 
EMBACIOC I am at a loss to imagine. The result has been that he 
has mislead all numismatists, Eckhel included, for nearly two hundred 
years. 

The coin v.hich I now describe was purchased by the British Museum in 
1848 from Mr. Borrell of Smyrna. The inscription is legible throughout 
though slightly indistinct in paits. It is of importance in the first place as 
correcting Vaillant and compelling us to erase the epithet eiMBAClOC from 
among the titles of Apollo which occur on coins, and in the second place as 
introducing an entirely new- epithet IKBCIOC which has hitherto, so far as I 
know, never been met with either on coins, in inscriptions, or in literature, in 
connection with Apollo, though it is a well-known epithet of Zeus as the 
Protector of Suppliants (cf. Aesch. Sxpp. 341, CIO; Soph. Phil. 484; and 
Eur. Her. 34.5). 

Tlie epithet IK6CI0C is nevertheless one which is entirely in harmonv 
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with the idea of purification from blood-guiltiness so intimately associated 
with the religion of Apollo as it is exemplified, to ipiotc one notable instance, 
in the well-known story of Orestes. 

eyo) fiev epirw 'irpo^ 7ro\vaT€<f)t] p.v^6v- 
opS) 8’ €7r’ dp(pa\(p p,ev avhpa 6eop.va?} 
eSpav e'yovTa TTpocnpotraiov, atpLari 
ard^ovra yelpa^; /cal i/eoairaSei 
eyovT eXaiaf 6 vyjri'^evvrjTov /cXaBov. 

X/ji/ei pLeyiffTO) aoxj/povro'i iaTefipch’ov, 
dpjfjTi p.aWw ■ TrjSe yap Tparw? epd). 

Aeseh. Uuiii. 39 

The man who was stained with the blood of his fellow-man, the criminal 
or the outcast, if he turned as a supplicant l/ceTt]<; or irpoarpo-jraio^;, to Ai^ollo 
and humbly sued for purification, could obtain it at the hands of the god after 
the performance of the due rites and ceremonies, among which the sprinkling 
of the suppliant with the blood of the expiatory victim and subsequent 
penance were the most characteristic. The ceremony of sprinkling was per- 
formed with the sacred olive or laurel branch, UeTrjpla, bound with a fillet 
of white tvool ; Tevopiivov 8e tov KXijpov 'irapaXa^oav row? \a-^6vTa<; 6 ©rjerev^ 
6/t TOV irpvTaveiov kqI TrapeX0cbv etv AeXcftiviov edrjKev virep avreov tw 
’AttoXXo/vo Tr]v Uerripiav. ’Hi/ Se /cXdSo<; dwo ri}? tepav eXa/a? epicp Xev/cw 
KarecTTepcp.ivo'i (Plut. Thes. 18). 

The suppliant seeking relief from sin is frequently spoken of as 
approaching the altar of the god holding this symbol of his condition as a 
suppliant for purification in his hand. 

This l/cerrjpia is the branch which on our coin is presented by Artemis 
to Apollo clearly with the object of distinguishing him as Apollo T/ceVto?, a 
title which we may therefore conclude that he bore in some temple at 
Ephesus, which w'as perhaps con.secrated in the reign of Antoninus Pius, a 
temple which very probably may have enjoyed a right of Asylum for fugitives 
similar to that of the temple of the great Ephesian goddess herself. 

In conclusion I may remark that the pieces said to bear the legend 
neiOC e<J)eClllN (Eckhel h. 51 C), which are of the same type as the one 
described above, seem to be misread specimens of the same coin. 


Barcl.vy V. Head. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM CASAREA, LYDAE, PATARA, AIYRA. 

I. 

CASAREA. 

Ix last year’s volume of this JoarnnJ (i.v. pp. 82, 83) Mr. Theodore Ben 
described the situation of this Carian town, wliicli ho discovered about three 
miles to the north-east of Loryma.^ In laying before the reader the 



inscriptions found on this site, from which we recover its name, I would call 
attention to the accompanying Map of Casarea and its neighbourhood, 

1 Photograijliic views and plaM of Loiyma are published in Benudoif and Xiemann, Lykkn, 
vol. i. plates ix., x. ; p. 20. 
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prepaied by Mr. Bent at iiiy reipic.st. He has made it the more valuable 
bv addiiiir the followincr memoranda : — 

I/O O 

‘ During investigations on the southern coast of Caria, near the pro- 
montory anciently called Cynossema, and now known as Cape Alonpo or 
Fox, we were anchored in the Bay of Aplotheka, around which are the ruins 
of ancient Loryma. Whilst here, we heard from the peasants of a curious 
harbour and ruins at a little distance from the bay. Accordingly we rowed 
along the coast in our boat past several islets, and soon arrived at this 
harbour, the entrance of which is not a stone’s throw across, though it opens 
within into a considerable basin surrounded by high mountains. This 
liarbour appears now to be known only to smugglers and to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring village of Phinekete, or Phenike,^ who have two or three 
boats here - and a rude cottage for wayfarers. It is now known as Sersa, 
and may be identified with the Kprja-a Xi/Mrjv of Ptolemy (v. 2) and Pliny’s 
‘Portus Cressa’ {X.H. v. 104), which he describes as in Caria, and distant 
twenty miles from Rhodes.- From the mouth of the harbour there runs 
northward across the isthmus a narrow valley, which the people of Phenike 
use for growing corn; it is full of the debris of an ancient city. Beneath a 
large caroub-tree, and covered by the ruins of a Byzantine church, we found 
a row of bases of columns (apparently in situ), as if a temple had stood here. 
At this spot (marked .3, 4 in the Map) we found two inscriptions (Nos. 3, 4, 
infra). Towards the southern end of the valley were tombs, one of which 
bore the inscription No. 1, infra (the site is marked 1 in the Map). About 
half-way up the valley, some way up the slopes to the cast of the ruins of 
the town, were three large stones, on one of which was the inscription No. 2, 
infra (marked 2 in the Map). At the northern extremity of the valley, at 
the top of a cliff going down very abruptly into the sea, and affording a 
lovely view of the island-dotted gulf of Syme, were large quantities of tombs 
composed of blocks of marble piled pyramid-wise upon each other.’ 

To these remarks of Mr. Bent let me add a word or two respecting the 
name and site of Casarea. The site belongs, of course, to the Rhodian 
territory on the Carian mainland. The ethnic names Kacrapeii?, Kacrap/s ® 


^ The ancient : h^cc Ptolemy, v. 2 ^ 11, 
and Strabo xiv. p. 652 : Se ^vaKos ‘ttoXIxptj 

\ifi4va ^xovaa kcI ^Atros Atjt^ov tiro Awpv/Jia 
7rapa\to Kai upos v^^TjXoTarov twv raurr; 

(eTr’ &Kpcp Se (ppovfHov bfxd}V\}p.ov t£ opei) 
Compare IhiUethi cl' Corr. Hdl. x. 1886, pp. 
248 foil., where some inscriptions from Plioenix 
arc published. 

- Ptolemy is usually careful to enumerate 
the names of places in proper geographical order : 
accordingly the position of Kpriaa \ip.T\v in his 
list is important, as confirming the identification 
of Kp^cra Xifxrjif With the modem Seisa, — xi/,. 


Loryma, Portus Cresa, Phenike. Theie may 
wkU he a connexion also hotucea the name.s 
Kp^tra and Sersa, 

3 While I am preparing this paper tlicre 
reaches me from Pans the index, just issued, of 
the first ten volumes of the BuUdiHy ‘ Tohlc 
fjeatralc fi>'s dio: praflieres anaecs (lS77-1886k’ 
This will be a welcome help to all the readers of 
the Bulletin, that is to say to every student of 
Classical antiquities thioughout the world. The 
TnhU is planned on a larger and fuller scale than 
either the Begisfrr of the Miffkribwge/}, or Mr. 
Hamilton Smith’s Imlex to thQlIellcmcJou) naJ, 
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occur not unfrequently in lists or epitaphs of Rhodian citizens; see Russ 
HeUeniJca i. p. 103, No. 28 (from Rhodes) ; ’ Ayadavacraa ’Aya6oK\ev^ 
Ka<rapi 9 , whereupon Ross remarks, ‘ Das weibliche Demotikon KacrapiV liisst 
auf einen Ortsnamen Kdaapa schlicssen, wie Aleyapf? von Meyapa. Wahr- 
scheinlich ist dieser unbekannte Ort wieder ein Rhodischer Demos.’ This 
conjecture of Ross is approved by MM. Holleaux and Diehl, Bulletin ch Corr. 
Hell. ix. p. 120 (n.eicriKpdTyj<; ’x\.pi<TTo<j)v\ou Kacraped?, and S€vo(f>d)v 
Eei'o/cXeO? Kflso-apeu?), who refer to Bulletin ii. pp. 617, 618 (Nup.^dSoTos 
'PoSo/cXeO? Kao-apeu9, where the editor has wrongly suggested Ka[i]o-apei/9), 
andMrcA. Epigr. Mitth. aus Oestcrrcich, 1883, p. I2I, line 12 ([6 helva Kajaapev^). 
To these instances, tombstones found in Rhodes itself, we may add Bulletin 
X. p. 2.59, where, in a decree of an eranos of Adonis-worshippers found at 
Loryma, occurs the name [TeXejnTai/ TeXe<r&)z^o 9 Kacrapfj. Here also the 
editor alters the local name to Ka[t]o-ap»}. This makes it probable that the 
name may still have to be restored in some or other of the classical texts, 
since Kaa-aped 9 wns sure to be corrected by ancient scribe or modern editor 
into Ka4<Taped9. 

I could wish that Mr. Bent’s insciiptions given below (Nos. 1 — 4) were 
more numerous, and afforded more distinct evidence to connect the name 
with this particular site. There is nothing to compel us to do so. In this 
valley of the Rhodian Peraea, whatever its name, a townsman of Casarea 
may conceivably have been honoured with a tomb or a statue, even if Casarea 
was a deme in the island of Rhodes. But probability favours Mr. Bent’s 
identification, and we may provisionally accept it. The occurrence of the 
name in the decree of Adoniasts at Loryma certainly points rather to the 
Peraea. No. 2 of Mr. Bent’s inscriptions is edited from an impression 
which is difficult to read, and (if rightly deciphered) it gives an unusual 
form of the ethnic adjective, KacrapedT»j 9 instead of Katrapeiiv. This 
however is no real difficulty ; compare Kepapngr-g^, Kepdp,i,o^ from K 6 papto 9 . 
I infer, however, that the name of the town was not Kdo-apa (as Ross), 
but Kacrapea. 

It may be added that the personal names occurring in the following 
inscriptions are thoroughly Rhodian in character : names compounded with 
’Ayr)-, 'Aye-, Tipa-, or -araf, abound in Rhodian lists, and in documents 
from the Rhodian Peraea (see ‘ Inscriptions de la Perce Rhodieune,’ in Bull, 
dc Corr. Hell. x. pp. 245 tf.). 


aud contains both a Tithlcclcs noms pr‘>j}i’LS Grees Kauapeus, Kauapis, omits the relerences toii. 618 
and another des nows dc closes Geccs. I find and x. 259. 
liowever that the Index of proper uauica r.r. 
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IXSCEIPTIONS FKOM CaSAEEA. 

1 . 

On a tomb at Casarea consisting of four marble blocks resting like 
steps one upon another; the inscription is upon the lowest step. From an 
impression. 

ArHEANAPOYATHNAKr 

KAZAPEHS 

’ AytjauvSpov ’ Ay7]vaKT[o<; ! 

Kaaapea^;. 

The letters are perfectly preservcil, except at the end of line 1, ami 
belong to a good time, say B.C. 1.50. 


Inscribed on one of three large stones, lying a good deal higher than 
the town below. ‘ I dug underneath it,’ writes Mr. Bent, ‘ to see if there 
was any trace of a tomb ; but there was not.’ It is clearly the base of a 
statue. From au impression. Broken apparently on the left only; the first 
six letters are very illegible. The demotic adjective, if rightly read, is out of 
its proper place. 

. . . KAZAPEATHNnEIZIANAKToS 
NAEATEZIPAToY 

'O Bijpo-i (?) TOP Setpa] Kaa-apeaTrjv UetcridvaKTOt:, 

KaO’ vo0€cria]v Be ' Ayearpenov. 


From the base of a column, found apparently in situ, among the ruins 
of a Byzantine church tliat may have been originally a temple. Rather 
coarsely inscribed; but the letters are of a good time. From impression. 

TIMAnOAi T(/id7roX[<? 

lEPflNOS 'lepwpov. 

Perhaps the name of the donor of the column. 

4. 

On a marble block discovered close to the base of the column (Xo. 3) 
in the ruins of the Byzantine church. Inscribed in small letters of a good 
time, but so obliterated that no impression could be taken. 

H.S. — VOL. X. 


E 



{Bralai) 
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Olive 

Chaplet. 


•3 


0ECSAAIAS AA 

ToYANAPog . . . 

. . AY . AA 

GH . NONOSSEAH ...... 

. . . lANHoS 



Chainlet. 


0AAA . . riANnNAPXI 


Probably a dedication in some one’s honour. QeaaaXla in line I may- 
be a woman’s name. 


o. 


‘From a tomb at the northern extremity of the valley across the 
isthmus described above, at the top of the cliff, overlooking the Gulf of 
Syme.’ From a copy. 

\^^/y\ZS E r Y 

Tlie inscription, which I cannot decipher, seems to be complete, except 
at the left extremity. Mr. Bent assures me that his copy Avas carefully made ; 
he describes the letters as appearing to be half-Carian and half-Greek 
in form. 


II. 

LYDAE (An3a0 IN LYCIA. 

The geographer Ptolemy (v. 3, 2) enumerates the following Lymian towns 
as situated round the basin of the Gulf of Makri (Sinus Glaucus) ; /xera 
}^avvov AvBai, Kapva, AaiSaXa, TeX/xj^cro-d?. These places are enumerated 
from west to east. In a corresponding passage Pliny (Ah JET. v. 103) enume- 
rates the following from west to east : oppida Daedala, Crya fugitivorum, 
fiunien Axon, oppidum Calynda. He calls the Kapila of Ptolemy^ Crya (see 
Steph. Byz. s.r. Kpva), and he omits Lydae altogether. The texts of Ptolemy 
variously give this last name as AvBat, XdSat, XXiiSax A but the inscriptions 
Avhich are now p^resented to the reader prove that AvSai is the correct form, 
and that Ptolemy has accurately indicated its site by the place it occupies in 
his enumeration. 


' Kiepert gives tlie name as Klyjae iu liis Jt/as ivti TkUns, 1S51. 
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In the winter of 1887-8 Mr. Theodore Bent anchored in the Gulf of 
Makri, within the basin formed by the northern shore of the promontory or 
peninsula of Artemisium. This description will become intelligible from a 
glance at the accompanying Map, which Mr. Bent has prepared from the 
Admiralty Charts. His explorations in the neighbourhood have been briefly 
described by him in the last volume of this Journal (ix. p. 83). Archaeologists, 
however, will thank me for having prevailed upon him to furnish some 



additional particulars respecting the scenery of the neighbourhood, my own 
immediate object being to identify the exact site of each of the inscriptions 
presently to be published. ‘ The character of the country round the Gulf of 
Makri (the ancient Glaucus Sinus),’ writes Mr. Bent, ‘ is exceedingly fine, the 
gulf being hemmed in by high mountains, and forcibly reminding us of the 
Lake of Lucerne. The town of ^jYDAE we discovered on the small peninsula 
to the north-west of the gulf. It is built in a basin surrounded by mountains, 

E 2 


. 25956 
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of which Mount Souvehih, with il.5 ruins of the acropolis of Lyclae, is 1,650 
feet above the level of the sea. There are three other peaks on this peninsula 
which attain nearly an etpial height ; and as, roughly speaking, the peninsula 
is not fifteen miles round, the precipitous character of the ground may easily 
be imagined. From this peninsula an excellent view of the gulf can be 
obtained, its surface dotted with islands, its rugged pine-clad slopes, and the 
snowy peaks of the Taurus range in the background. In the north-west 
corner of the gulf, where our ship lay, is a tiny archipelago, Tarsenah being the 
largest island, and possessing a good harbour ; this island, moreover, is the 
only one inhabited ; a few poor Greeks from Makri (anciently Telmessos), 
having built a miserable village thereon amongst the ruins of a town of the 
Byzantine epoch. Tarsenah, the adjoining island of Hiera, and the islets to 
the north, all bear evidence of having been extensively inhabited in the days 
of the lower Empire ; but they contain no traces of any earlier occupation, 
as far as I could gather from a hasty survey and convei'sation with the 
inhabitants.’ 

‘ Taking one of the Greeks of Tarsenah as our guide, we first of all visited 
a curious escarped rock on the mainland opposite ; it was simply honey- 
combed with tombs, before which slabs had been placed, and of very irregular 
shape. Amongst brambles to the left of this rock were some tombs of much 
finer execution. Over one of these, cut in the rock after the same fashion as 
the tombs of Telmessus, there is an inscription in red incised letters in an 
unknown tongue. This was copied in the first instance by a German, von 
Hammer-Purgstall {Toj)ogr(ij^)]iiiL-hc Ansiclittu gaammclt auf eincr Rcise m dtc 
Levante, 1811), and again by Forbes and Hoskyns, as published in ih.Q Journal 
of the Iloyal Geogra'pliica.l Society, 1843, xii. p. 158. My own copy agrees 
almost exactly with the German one, that of Forbes and Hoskyns being veiy 
inaccurate (see Classical Beview, 1888, ii. p. 234). The characters appear to 
be a mixture of Carian and Pamphylian.’ 

‘ We then went with our ship and anchored at the head of Skopea Bay, 
just off the peninsula of Lydae, and on the following morning started with 
our men to e.xamine the ruins which our Greek guide told us existed in the 
interior of this tongue of land. A precipitous path led up from the water’s 
edge through a dense forest, and forms the sole approach on this side ; for an 
abrupt mountain ridge, in which we saw many rock-cut tombs, acts as a 
natural fortification for the north-eastern side of the peninsula. About half- 
way up, in an opening in the forest, we found a quadrangular Hellenic fort, 
which doubtless in ancient days commanded this approach : and close 
alongside of this were three tombs cut in the living rock, with domed 
roofs.’ 

‘ On reaching the summit of the ridge, we descended a little to our left, 
and there came across a plateau covered with ruins. Three larcre tombs 
(A in Map), constructed of massive slabs of marble and standing about ten 
feet high, occupied a commanding position overlooking the Gulf of Makri and 
the distant mountains. From inscrqhions upon these ’ (nos. 6, 16, 17, gjost), 

‘ we learned for the first time that we were in “ the deme of Arymaxa,” 
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which belonged to the town of “ Lydae,” and that the tombs belonged to the 
Diophantus family, who seem to have been the chief people of the place. 
All around here were traces of extensive ruins, columns and piles of stones, 
pointing to the existence of a temple and other buildings in this locality. 
Here too, we found a good spring of water, which doubtless accounts for the 
choice of this high plateau for building.’ 

‘ Ascending again to another elevation, we passed by an ancient and 
long-disused quarry for marble, which had supplied the material for the 
construction of Lydae ; presently, having passed through the forest southward 
for another mile, we found ourselves just over the basin in the mountains in 
which the ruins of Lydae stood. The only inhabitants of the place are nomad 
Yuruks, who have their skin tents amongst the ruins, while the old buildings 
provide excellent stabling for their camels. The sole occiqiation of these 
nomads is cutting down timber in the surrounding forest, the best pieces 
being taken down to the sea-shore for sale, and ti;e refu-e burned into 
charcoal.’ 

‘ The most conspicuous objects among the ruins of Lydae are three large 
Heroa, built on the edge of a ridge overlooking the sea to the east (marked 
B on Map). From the southernmost of these tombs we extracted fragments 
of sarcophagi and a few inscriptions ’ (nos. 8, 9, lOpo-st). 

‘ From this ridge the ground slopes rapidly down into the basin in which 
the town w'as built, and is covered with rough rocks and brushwood, amongst 
■which we found many tombs {G r -■ in the Map), most of them having inscrip- 
tions (nos. 12-15 and 18 post). Our work in the actual basin was much 
hindered by the growth of the “ wait-a-bit ” thorn : surrounded by a dense 
mass of these brambles we discovered a very large block of marble standing 
with an inscription in honour of a priest named Leontomenes ; this 
monument appeared to be of earlier date than any of the others at 
Lydae’ (no. 0). 

‘A large mass of building next attracted our attention, the chief of 
which appeared to have been a large Byzantine structure (A). Close to this, 
after digging for two days, we came across a number of jDedestals, all of which 
had once carried statues ; many of the.se pedestals stood apparently in their 
original places, whilst others had been built in between them, so as to form 
the foundation wall of some later edifice. These pedestals contained inscrip- 
tions in honour of men of Lydae, and others who had distinguished themselves 
in the service of the state (nos. 20 — 27 post). This spot (A in Map), we may 
assume to have been the Agora of ancient Lvdae.’ 

‘ At a little distance Ifom here, Avere throe gigantic Heroa, built side by 
side (A), and similar in construction to those already mentioned upon the 
ridge (B). Fragments of statuary lay all around, all headless, and one frag- 
ment of a draped female figure seated on a chair or throne. All, hoAvever, 
Avere distinctly of the Homan jreriod, and Ave found no inscriptions on or near 
these Heroa.’ 

‘Down from Mount Souvelah, on Avhich stood the acropolis of the toAvn, 
there ran a stream right through the centre of the ancient toAvn ; it has now 
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hardly any water in it, but it bears evidence of having been a much more 
considerable stream in former days. On the left bank of this stream were 
traces of many buildings, and in a depression fdled with a dense growth of 
brambles and thorns I identified the site of the theatre (tr). On the slopes 
above tbe theatre were traces of many ruins, and a rock-cut Lycian tomb of 
the usual type {H). Another fortress guarded the approach to Lydae from 
the isthmus, and across the isthmus itself was a wall running up a gentle slope 
from the Eay of Skopea, and ending at the edge of a steep precipice some 
500 feet above the sea on the outer side. Hence Lydae, being so well 
fortified by nature, needed no walls for the protection of the city 
itself.’ 

‘ After some days of work at Lydae, our guide of Tarsenah took us to 
another site more inland. We rowed in our boat to a small bay, where were 
some wood-stores belonging to the nomad Yuruks, who bring hither their cut 
wood from the mountains for sale to the merchants from the towns. Again 
we ascended from the shore by a steep path leading through a col in the 
mountains, and after walking for some miles through a dense forest, we saw 
at some distance below us a lake of considerable size, the southern end of 
which was shut in by very precipitous cliffs, while the north-western end was 
low and marshy, terminating in a plain which extended to the mountains 
behind Caunos. In this lake, near the southern extremity, we saw two islets, 
on one of which, with the aid of our glasses, we distinguished extensive 
Byzantine remains ; but as there w'as no boat on the lake, and no village near, 
we were unable to visit them.’ 

‘ Between the southern end of the lake and the open sea ran a very 
narrow valley, the part near the lake being densely wooded and overgrown 
with rank vegetation. All down the valley were traces of Hellenic tombs, 
some of them constructed of great marbles, and generally three close together, 
as was the case with the tombs at Lydae. On a plateau, which the Yuruks 
had lately cleared of trees for pasturage for their flocks, we opened many 
tombs of an inferior character, containing pottery, glass, and a silver coin of 
Caunos {Hellenic Journal, ix. p. 85). As the valley narrowed towards the 
lake, the traces of remains were more considerable ; a finely executed rock-cut 
tomb, large blocks of marble and columns and other remains lay amongst the 
brushwood, and pointed to the existence of a town containing specimens of 
the best period of Hellenic art. On the top of an escarped rock running down 
into the lake, and standing several hundred feet above it, was a considerable 
building of good Hellenic masonry ; the surrounding walls were irregular in 
shape, but on the top a square building appears to have stood — presumably a 
temple. One of the courses of the outer wall to the south had apparently 
been inscribed all over. We took impressions of the only two legible inscrip- 
tions, the others having become defaced through the peeling of the stone, so 
that only a letter appeared here and there. Owing to the site being so far 
from the sea, i.e. a two hours’ w^alk through a forest and over a mountain 
ridge, we were unable to take anything with us beyond spades and pickaxes ; 
and I only reached the inscriptions to take the squeezes by standing on an 
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old rotten bee-hive, wliich had been left there by some wandering tribe.’ 
These two inscriptions liave already ajjpcared in the Hellenic Jovriud, ibid. 
p. 88 ; they inform us that the place was called Lissa or Lissae, a name never 
alluded to in classical literature. 

Insceiptioxs FI’.OM Lydae. 

0. 

‘ From a large base at Lydae, with traces above of a colo.ssnl statue.’ It 
stood all alone among the brambles in the valley between the sites marked 
on the Map JH and 6'i and 6'- 

AEONTOMENHNAnOAAflNI AOY 
APYMAZEA 

lEPATEYSANTAAnOAAnNOSKAIAIOSKAIGEnNArPOTEPaN 
KAI AlOlKOPriNKAinANOEKAITYMNAZI APXHEANTAKAI 
5 nPYTANEYZANTAAIlKAirPAMMATEYZANTABOYAHZKAI 
TOYAHMOYKATASKEYAEANTAAEKAinOTHPIONAPFYPEON 
THnOAEIEZl AlOYC^TONKAirENOMENONFEPAIONAIABlOY 
TEIMArOPASBKA0AEArPEOc|)nNTOZKAIAEONTO 
MENOYAPYMAZEYSTONEATOYnATPnONKATAAE 
10 THNYOGESIANnATEPA 

GEOIS 

AeovTOfievrjv ' AttoWcoviSov 
\\ pvfia^ea- 

lepaTevaavTa ’AttoXXwpo? ical Ato? kuI ©eaip ’Ayporepcav 
Kal AiocTKopcov Kal riavof, Kal ''/vp,vaaiapy^y]aavra Kai 
5 TrpvTavevaavTa Si? Kai jpapepLaTevaavra / 3 ov\ti(; Kal 
Tov Ejjpov, KaraerKevderavTa Be Kal jroTijpiov upyupeov 
rp TToXet IBiov tov kuI j€v 6 p,evov 'yepaiov Bid /3foy 
Teipayopaii j 3 , Kaff {yoOealav) Be ’AypeoefiwvTO'i Kal Aeovro- 
pevov, 'Apvpa^evs, tov eaTov iraTpcoov KaTu Be 

10 Tr]v vodealav iraTepa, 

Oeols. 

Base of a statue in honour of Leontomenes, a distinguished citizen of 
Lydae. Mr. Bent tells me that this monument struck him as being of older 
date and of a better stvde of art than any others which he found at Lvdae. 
This opinion is borne out by the inscription : the lettering is fairly good, and 
the form EATOY (line 9) points to the Augustan age, or (more strictly) to 
between B.c. 70 and B.C. 1 ; see Ditteuberger, iS/jllopc, No. 3oG note 8, No. 272 
note 2; Meisterhans, Grer/ainutiJe (2nd ed.), p. 121. Some examples however 
of a later date occur in Benndorf’s Lykicn: see vol. i. No. 105; vol. ii. 
No. 177. 
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Leontomenes is described as of the deme Arymaxa (line 2), the position 
of which is fixed by No. 16; see A on the Map, and compare Nos. 16, 17. 
The name of one other deme of Lydae is recovered from No. 7, but its site 
is unknown. 

The relationship of the persons named in lines 8 foil, seems to be ns 
follows. Teimagoras’ mother, being a widow, had married Leontomenes, 
Leontomenes therefore became Teimagoras’ stepfather (TraTpwd?, line 9). 
But Leontomenes proceeded further to adopt him (line 10), as one Agreophon 
had previously done (line 8). 

Leontomenes had served for at least one year (UparevcravTa, line 3) as 
priest of Apollo, of Zeus, of the Dioscuri, and of Pan, and also of the 
’Ajporepoi Seal. I infer that the town possessed temples, or at least altars, 
with these several dedications ; and the reason why these several priesthoods 
were combined in one person was, that they had come to be virtually 
XeiTovpytai, and so could be accepted only by a person of wealth. In the 
next inscription, of somewhat later date, one Theugenes is described as priest 
of Apollo, of Zeus, and of ©ewv ’Aypeaiv. The last are evidently the same 
as 0€ot ayporepoi, and who are these ? I do not find ’Ayporepo? actually used 
except of Artemis; but Plutarch, Amatoriiis, ch. 14, writes: aX\a SopKaBai; 
pev OrjpivovaL Kal \aycoov<; xal i\d<pov^ ayporepoi rt? avveiridcovaaet, Kal 
avve^oppa 6e6<;, ev-^ovrai 8’ 'kpi<nai<p SoXovi/rev opvypacrL Kal ^po^oi^ Xvkov^ 
Kal dpKTovj AT.T.X. Immediately he quotes a line from Aeschylus in which 
A^pollo is styled ’Aypev<;, an epithet more commonly used of Aristaeus (see 
Pindar, Pyth. ix. 65), but also of Pan (Hesycb. s v.). Clearly we may under- 
stand by ©eot ’Ayporepoi or ©eo! ’Aypet? the deities of the chase and of wild 
life, Artemis, Aristaeus, Pan, and Apollo under some aspects, — deities not 
unsuited to this somewhat wild and secluded region. 

From line 4 foil, we learn something of the internal condition of the 
town. It had a gymnasium (line 4), and a Gerousia (line 7, yepato?) ; more- 
over, if this inscription is rightly assigned to the Augustan age, it affords one 
of the earliest known examples of a Gerousia (see Menadier, Qua Condicione 
Ephesii etc., p. 61), and also the phrase yepaios Bid ^iov implies that an 
appointment to the Gerousia for life (though it afterwards, as we know 
became the rule) was at this earlier date the exception. We learn further 
that Lydae had a Boule and Ecclesia : these assemblies are also named in 
subsequent documents. They had a prytanis and a secretary (line 5), and 
Leontomenes had served in the former office for two years, and in the latter 
one year. 

h- 

i . 


‘ From small base of statue : Lydae.’ Found in the Agora (B in Map). 

MHNOAC5PAAnOAAe5 
NIAOYKPHNEITIZOEYrE 
NI-IN0I-IPAMENOYKA0Y • 
AEATTOAA^NIAOYkPHNEA 
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5 TONEAYTHSANAPAIEPATEY 

ZANTAAnOAACSNOZKAlAI 
OZKAl0E52NArPE52N4)IAOZ 
TOPriAZENEKENTI-iZEIZEAYTON 

Mjjz'oSci/aa ’AttoXXm- 

viSov K.pi^velTt<; Sevye- 

vrjv Qt^pafievov KaO' v{o 6 e(TLav) 

Be ’AttoWojvlBov Uprjvea 
5 rov eavTrj<; avBpa, leparev- 

aavra ’A 7 roXX(ui '09 Ka\ Az- 
o? Ka'i 06&)iz 'Aypetov, (jiiXoa- 
Topyiat; eveicev ez? kavT{y])v. 

Dedication in honour of Theugenes, priest of Apollo, of Zeus, and of 
the @eoz ’Aypel<;. It resembles the preceding, q.v. The deme of Lydae 
(Kpqvr) or Kprjvai) corresponding to the demotic names K.pr)vev<;, K.privelTL<;, 
is not otherwise known. 


8 . 

‘ End of a long inscription over entrance to Heroon at Lydae ; the two 
following inscriptions were found on the two sarcophagi inside.’ The site is 
marked A on the Map. From MS. copy only ; no impression. 


'TAZKEYAZENKAITAZENAYTnZaMATO 
. ZnilEIPAniAlAYTOYTOONOMAPAI 


TAPATAYTAHOI IIZ'-ITIAnOTEIZATHTnAY 


AVall of HerooD. 


ToOto to r)pmov r. ’looXio? F. ^\ov\tov^}\\ioh<i>pov U(09 Ai6<f>ai^TO^ Arajrao'A'eo- 
aaev Kal ra? ip avrw acopLaro- 

6qKa<; ^a)v eavrm utare ra^rjvai ev rf) crco/j.aTo6t]Kr) itp’ f/Trep «az] eTriyeypaTTrai 
avTov TO ovofia, (/c^al 

rp yXvKVTaTp kavTov yvvaiKl Kokkio, ’^apirphoviBi' tfj’ qv Be tz?] Trapa 
ravTa Troipcrp tz aTTOTeiadTO) tS Av~ 

Barcov Brjpiw ^ . . . ]. 


The name of the builder of the monument is restored from No. 9. He 
is to be identified with No. 2 in the family tree. An early date in the first 
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century A.D. would agree with the comparatively ancient forms of the letters 
as given in Mr. Bent’s copy. 

It may assist the reader if I place here my attempt to trace the genealogy 
of the family which figures so largely in the subsequent documents. The 
names Caius Julius suggest that ih.e founder of the family was a freedman of 
the Dictator, and perhaps he received the privilege under Caesar’s Will 

FAMILY TliEE OF THE DIOPHANTUS FAMILY. 

1 C. J. Heliodoi'iis 

! 

2 C. J. Diopli.-uitus 111 . Coccia Sarpedonis 

I 

3 C. J. Heliodorus Lvcis’us 

I ‘ I 

4 C. J. Heliodorus Tlieronides 

I I 

5 [C. J.] Diopliautus m. Sophronts 

I I 

P. Al. Diopliantus Modestus Demetria 6 C. J. Heliodorus in. Jleis S C. J. Diophantus 
I I m. Aelia Hegomouis 


Al. Aurelia Olympias m. 10 C. J. Heliodorus Tlcpolemus 7 C. J. Heliodorus 9 C. J. Maxiniiauus Diopliantus 

I (^i)Tajp) (o’vyKKijTiKos) 


11 Heliodoriscus Tlepolemus 12 C. J. Tlepoleini.inus Heliodorus ID Hi.s son, (another 

(TvyKXriTiKOs) 


9. 

‘Sarcophagus from inside the Heroon described under No. 8; profusely 
ornate. Three heads (probably likenesses), to the front, encircled in garlands 
and supported by naked female figures, standing on small altars. At the four 
corners were four draped female figures standing on the shoulders of four old 
men kneeling. To the sides and back were herds of bulls, supporting garlands 
which encircled heads of Medusa. Below, there ran the following inscription.’ 

MS. copy only ; no impression. 

r.IOYAIOYriOYAIOYHAIOAnPOYYIOYAIo4)ANTOYHZnMATO0HKHMONOY 
r. ’louXion, r. ’louXtou 'HXtoSwpou vlov, Aw(f)dvTov i) awiMaTodi^Kr) fiovov. 

The occupant of this sarcophagus, C. J. Diopliantus, son of C. J. Helio- 
dorus, is numbered 2 in the family tree ; his father appears as No. 1. Neither 
of them are Roman citizens, although their mode of naming themselves is 
thoroughly Roman. 

10 . 

‘ Sarcophagus from within the same Heroon as No. 2 : see on No. 8. 
Cupids lean at either corner, holding bunches of grapes at which partridges 
pecking. Round the margin of the sarcophagus is a garland of olive- 


are 
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leaves. On the lower edge is the following inscription.’ MS. copy; no 
impression. Broken to right. 

KOKKlASZAPnHAONIAOZHSe5MAT 

K.OKKLa<} %ap7rrjSoviBo^ t) a-a)fiaT[o0]]K7] 

See the remarks on Nos. 8 and 9. Sarpedon was naturally a favourite 
name in Lycia : see C.I.G. 4242; Herod, i. 173; Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 78, 79. 

11 . 

‘From base of statue; Lydae.’ Found in the Agora (Z? in Map). From 
impression. 

TAIOZIOYAI 
OZrAlOYlOY 
AIOYHAIOA55 
POYYIOZAIO 
5 4)ANT0ZKAI 

TONAZKAHHI 
ONZYNTHBA 
ZEIEKTC2N1AI 
^NANEGHKEN 

Fdi'o? ’Ioi;Xt|o 9 Fatou ’Iou|Xtou ’HAtoSwIpou uio? Ac6\(f>avTO^ /cai| 

rov ’A<TK\r}Tri\ov crvv Tjj ^d\(7€i e/c roiv aveOriKev. 

The dedicator of the statue of Asclepius is probably the C. Jul. Dio- 
phantus numbered 2 in the family tree, and named also in Nos. 8, 9. The 
KoX in line 5 ought to have been followed by koX rtjv ^dcnv in line 7. 

12 . 

‘ From grave at Lydae with several inscriptions around it.’ Mr. Bent 
informs me that this tomb was of oblong shape, and was discovered at the 
spot marked on the Map as Cl. The ground-plan of the tomb is roughly 
indicated below. Of the inscriptions Nos. 12, 13, 14 no impression was 
taken; they are printed from a MS. copy. 

Inscribed statue bases. Nos. 13—15. 

I I I ! I I 


^ cc’ 

(’D 

^ 3 

a ^ 

p 3 

2 

l>£) 

• CT 

CD 


Tomb. 
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CCOctPONIAAGHPCONIAOVTOY AIO0ANTONHAIOAa)PONTOY(HAl) 
GHPOJNIAOYTOYAYKICKOYAY OAUJPOYTOYAIOOANTOYAYAA 
AATHNZHCANTAeTHneNTH THN ZHCANTAeTHHENTHKON 

KONTAenTAC€MN(jL)CKAI<l>IAA TAeriTACeMNCOCKAKPIAArA 
5 FAGCOC GGOC 

rAI0Cl0YNI0CAI04>ANT0YYI0CI0YCTINIAHAI0ACJP0CPHMN 
OCKAIAYAATHCKAIAAAaJNnOA(€UJN) . . . nOAGITHCTOYC 
eAYTOYrON€IC 

%(i3^povi?)a QrjpaviSov tov Ai6(f)avTov ' H\ioBa>po(ti) tov ['HXi- 

&rjpO}viSoV TOV A.VKL<TK0V Xv- oScopOV TOV AiocjjdvTOV AvSd- 

SaT(t)i' ^>]aa{aav} eTt} TrevTij- Trjv ^ijaavTa eTrj irevT-pKov- 

KovTa eiTTU (rep.vw'i Kal (ftiXa- ra eiTTa aepLvw^ ical <f)L\ayd- 

5 yddmt;. Oaxi. 

Fato? Aio(f>dvTov vlo^ (B)oi'(X)Tti'£a 'HXfoScopo? 'P(a))p.(al)- 

o? Kal AkSutij? Kal dWcov ■7r6X[ett)i'] TToXeiTrj^ Tov<i 
tavTov yoveii. 

Mr. Bent notes that the letters AYKICKOY in line 2 are doubtful ; but 
they seem right. I have corrected some obvious errors of the copy in lines 1, 
3, 6, and have restored BovXTuda (Voltinia) as the name of the Roman tribe 
to which Heliodorus belonged ; see Nos. 13 — 19. This Heliodorus is numbered 
G in the family tree : he is by far the most impoitant personage in the family, 
having filled a number of provincial and civic offices (see No. 17), and 
obtaining the Roman citizenship. He was evidently a person of wealth. 

The account to be given of this and the tliree following inscriptions appears 
to be as follows. Heliodorus, who has raised his family to a high rank in the 
province, first builds a tomb to his parents (No. 12). He further rears a 
statue to his sister Demetria, close beside the tomb (No. 13), and presently 
another to his son, who is cut off in the midst of a promising career (No. 14). 
Lastly, upon his owm death, his grandsons reared a third statue in honour of 
himself (No. 15). 

13. 

‘On pedestal beside the same grave.’ See notes on No. 12, and the 
ground-plan there given. From a MS. copy only. 

AHMHTPIANAIOcj)AN 
TOYAYAATINKAITEA 
MHZZIAAZHZAZANETH 
TEZZEPAKONTAZEMNWZKAI 
5 ctsiAArAGGJZ 

rAIOZIOYAIOZAIO0ANTOYYI 

OZBOYATINIAHAIOACdPOZ 

PCOMAIOZKAIAYAATHZKAI 

AAAOlNnOAEWN flO 

10 AEITHZTHNEAYTOYAAEA<t)HN 
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Atjfirjrpiav Aio<f)dv- 
Tov AvSaTiv Kal TeA- 
firjaaiBa ^rjcraa-av ery 
recrcrepd/copTa <T€p,vo)<; Kal 

5 (fitXayddeD^; 

Fato? ’louXfo? AiOfjidvTov vi- 
09 BooATii'ia 'HXio8&)/309 
'PtB/iOio? Kal AuSarj;? Kal 
dW(t)V TToXetOV TTO- 

1 0 \eiT7]‘} TTjv eavTov dBeXcfujv. 

Certain letters after nOAEWN in line 9 are carefully cut out. On 
Heliodorus, who erects this statue in memory of his sister Demetria, sec 
the note on No. 12, and also Nos. 14-19. He is numbered O in the 
family tree. 


14. 

‘ Base or pedestal for a statue, found near the same tomb described 
above,’ No. 12. From MS. copy; no impression taken. 


IZZ 


7 


AIONIOYAION 

HAIOAflPOYYI 



5 ! 


1 

10 


15 


AHAIOAflPONPnMAIONKAI 
AYAATHNZHSIANTAENAO i 
.rnZETHTPIAKONTATEZZA 
P A K A I M HN AZOKTnPHTnP AE 1 
..OXONKAIANAPAATAeON j 
K A I E N A 0 Z O N K A I nAZHAPE | 
THAIENENKANTAKAlKOZ ; 
MHZANTATOYZTETONEIZ 
AYTOYKAIOAONTOTE i 
NOZt^rAIOZIOYAI I 

OZAIOct)ANTOYYIOZ 
BOYATINIAHAIOAnPOZ 
PnMAlOZKAlAYAATHZ 
TONEAYTOYYIONt? 


1 
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T^d'iov 'lovXiov \VuLOV '\ov\lov 
'HX-toSajpoy yt[oi' BoyXrii't'- 

a 'HXioSMpoy 'PtB/iatoy Kai 
Kvhdjrfv, ^tfaavTa eVSo- 
5 ^(us errf rpiaKovTa recraa- 

pa Kal prjva'i okto), ppT(o)pa e- 
^]o^ov /cal dvBpa dyadov 
/cal evBo^ov /cal irdcrp dpe- 
T»; BievevKavTa /cat koct- 

10 ptjaavra Toy? re yoveli 

avTov /cal d\ov to yi- 
j<o?- Faio? ’loyXt- 
0 ? AtO(f)dvTOV viot 
JiovXripi'a 'HXtoSmpo? 

1.5 'P(i)palo<s /cal AoBdr/jt 

Tov eauTov vlov. 

On 0. J. Heliodoras who reared this monument, see on Ko. 12, and 
Nos. 15-19 : he is numbered 6 in the family tree. His son of the same 
name is described as a p^reop e^oxo<i (lines 6-7) ; but as he was cut off at 
the age of thirty-four (line 5), he had not made a name to be recorded in 
literature. I can find no mention of him elsewhere. 


15. 


‘ From base of pedestal, beside the same tomb.’ 
an impression. 


FAIONIOYAION MO 
4)ANT0YYI0NB0YATI 
NIAHAIOAS^PON lEF 
rONOI AYTOYFIOYAIC 
5 TAHnOAEMIANOZHAI 
OAe2POZKAIHAI''*'^Pl 
K^ZTAH’^''A 
rAYKYTAT''NK I 
THNnAnnONEYZEl I 
10 AZKAIMNHMI-IZXAPIN 


See on No. 12. Fiom 

rdtoy ’loyXfoy Ato- 
(f>dvTov vlov ^ovXti- 
vla 'HXtoSropoy [o]t 
yovoi avTov F. ’IoyX<[o9 
'TXr]7roXepiavb<i ’HXt- 
oScopo? /cal 'HXtoS(upi[cr- 

*:[o]9 TX7/7roX[6/i09 TOV 
yXvKVTUTOv /c[a]t [eyepYe- 
TTIV irdicTTOv 6 y£re[/ 3 ]t- 
a? Kcii pvr\p't]>i ^dpiv. 


Monument in honour of C. J. Heliodorus, a Roman citizen, and a man of 
mark in his own town of Lydae, and in the province of Lycia : see on Nos. 
12 — 19. His grandsons erect the statue : they are numbered 11 and 12 in 
the family tree. For their parentage see No. 2.3. A. C. J. Tlepolemus is 
mentioned as dp)(iepev<: tS/v %e^aaTd)v in an inscription of Cyaneae dated 
A.D. 149 : he may be the same person (see Benndorf and Niemann, Lyhien, ii. 
p. 124 n). 
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IG. 

‘ A large tomb about a mile from Lvdae, upon the high plateau (marked 
A in the Map) overlooking the sea.’ From an impression. 

JVINHMEIONZfSNKATECKEYACENEKGEMEAlSSNFYNTAlIinE 
PiKEIMENAiCKPHnEIEINKAIBAEECINMONOAIOOIEEICANAPIANTAE 
TECCAPECEKT55NI Aie?N ANHA?2MAT55N rAIOCIOYAIOEAIOc})AN 
TOYTOYHAIOAg2POYTOYHAIOA55POYTOYAIo4)ANTOYYIOi;BOYATINI A 
HAIOAG^POLPCSMAIOCKAlAYAATHCAHMOYAPYMAIEffSNTETEIMHME 
NOEAEKAI AAAAICnOAEITEIAICnOAEaNnAEICTQNt^ENOIL 
AYTOCEKTHTAIArPOICENTS^APYMAIZESaNAHMQTHC 
AYAATIAOEEHI AIKAIOICflAEINOICAYTOCAl AT?5NENAY 

aaieapxeicsnaeaha??ken 

T]o fJLvrjfiecov ^a)v KareaKevacrev etc ffefieXiMv crvv rat? 7re- 
piKei/ievai'i KprjTrelcriv Kal ^dcrecriv p.ovoXiOoi'i et? dvhpiuvTa^ 
reacrape^ (sic) etc twv Ihiatv dvrjXcopLUTWv Fdto? ’loiiXfo? Aio(f>uv- 
Tov Tou '}iXioSd)pov Tov 'HXcoBcdpov ToO Ato(j>dvTov vto!; liovXrtvia 
5 'HXidScupo? 'Pco/iaio? Kal AuSuti?? B/]p,ov ' Xpvpd^utv, Teretpij/ae- 
ro? Be Kal dXXat<; 7roXeiT€iai<: nroXecov TrXecarayv, iv ol^ 
aiiro^ eKTTjTai dypoi^ ev T(p ’ Apvp,a^e<ov B>jp,'p 
AvBarc'Bo^ em BcKaioi<; Traa-iv dl^ avrb^ Bed tS)v ip Av- 
Bai<f upj(ei03v BeBijXcoKev. 

The tomb of the same C. Julius Heliodorus (No. 6 in the family tree) 
whom we have already discussed on No. 12 aeifc ; his public offices and 
distinctions are set forth in Nos. IT, 18 post. The tomb was erected upon 
steps or plinths (KprjTrlBe^;, line 2), and comprised monolithic bases for four 
statues (z7/iJ.), just as in the case of the tomb reared by this same man to his 
parents (No. 12). Upon one of these statue-bases was engraved the next 
inscription (No. IT). 

The tomb stands iv rw 'Apvpa^ecov Brjpep (line T). Heliodorus having 
apparently purchased land upon the plateau which formed part of the deme. 
He is careful to point out that the deme stood within the territory of Lydae 
(tT;? AvBariBo^, lines T, 8), and the last three lines of the document refer to 
the title-deeds of this purchase which were deposited in the muniment-room 
of the city (Bid twv iv AvBai^ dpyelwv BeBt'jXwKev). The form eKTprai 
in line 7 is classical. (Mei.sterhans, Grammntik-, p. 139, note i;i3 ; for 
dvrjXaipLdTaiv, line 8, see ibid, p. 138, note i 2 o,s). The deme is called in line 5 
Sij/ro? ’Apopd^cev, and in line 7 Bt]po<! 'Apvpa^eav : we may acquit the 
lapidary of error by supposing ’Apvpa^a (rd) to be the name of the deme, and 
'Apvpa^el<: the name of its inhabitants (compare No. 17, line -5). 
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17. 

From a statue-base pertaining to tlie tomb described on No. 10. The 
site is marked A in the Map. From an impression, 

. AI0NI0YAI0NAI04>ANT0YT 
HAIOA^POYTOYHAIOAQPOYTOY 
AIOct)ANTOYYIONBOYATINIAHAIO 
Aff2PONP55MAIONKAIAYAATHN 
5 . HM.aAPYMA3:?2NTETEIMHME 

NONAEKAIAAAAlEnOAEITEIAIC 
nOAE5?NnAEICT55NnACACAP 
XACTHnATPIAITETEAEKOTAkAl 
APXIEPEYCANTAAYKIC5N 
10 BEYEANTAnOAAAKlCYnEPTHCnA 

TPI AOCKAlTOYAYklS^NEGNOYC 
A^aPEANnANHrYPESSNEni AOE 
nOlHEAMENONTHnATPIAI 
TAICnOAECINKAIT«KOIN?5AYf<l 
15 S5NE0NEIKAITETEIMHMENON 

nOAAAKlCYnOAYKl£5NTOYKOI 
NOY HAT 

nOAEff5NnAEICT£?NnACH 
APETHKOEMOYNTATHNEknPOro 
20 N^^NAYTOYAIilAN 

The impression was a good one, but seems to bave become accidentally 
moistened since it was made, so that the letters are blurred and very difficult 
to read. The text however, as given above, is quite certain; the letters 
expressed in dots are doubtful. Parts of lines 17, 18 I failed to decipher in 
spite of many efforts. Happily the sense is obvious enough, as follows : 

rjdi'oi' ToiiXtoj' AioipdvTov t[ov 
MXioBwpov TOV 'HXtoScopou TOV 
Aio<pdvTov vlov BovArti/i'a 'HXtd- 
Bapov, 'Vwpaiov Kai AvBuTrjv, 

5 ’Apvfid^o)!/, T€T€ip,rip,e- 

vov Be Ka'i dWaiii TToXefTeiat? 

TToXewv irXei'cTTfOv, wdcra^ dp- 
■)(a<i rfj irarpiBi rereXeKOTa, koI 
dp-x^iepevaavTa Avkiuv, [Trpecr- 
10 ^evcravTa TroXXd/ct? virep Trj<; Tra- 

Tpj'So? Kal TOV AvKi'tov e6vov<; 

Bcopedv, Travrjjvpecov e-n-tBocr[iv 
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irotrjadfievov rj} irarpiBi [/fai 
rat? TToXecriv Kal tm koivm Avkl- 
15 tov edvei, Kal TeTeifi-ijfievov 

TToXXct/Ci? VTTO KvkIcOV TOV KOL- 
vov [/cat VTTO T»}'j] traT^piho'i Kal 
uTTo] TToXetui/ -TrXeLaTtov, irdap 
dperfi KocrpovvTa Tijv eK Trpojo- 
20 v<ov auTov ci^iav. 

This statue was reared in honour of C. Julius Heliodorus, of whom we 
have spoken in No. 12 ante : he is numbered 6 in the family tree. In 
building his own tomb in his lifetime (see No. 16), he prepared four bases 
close to the tomb, to receiv'e as many statues. Upon his death his own statue 
occupied one of them, with the present inscription on the base. 

Line 5 : on the derue Arymaxa, see No. 16. Lines 6 foil. Heliodorus 
was evidently a prominent personage throughout Lycia in his day. He had 
filled every office in his own little town; he had been honoured ^^ith the gift 
of citizenship in many of the Lycian towns ; he had acted as dpyiepev<i twv 
AvkIcov, i.e. high priest of the provincial koivov for the worship of the Caesars. 
He had gone on embassies without payment, probably as far as Rome (lines 9 
foil.). He had also been a munificent promoter of festivals, both at Lydae 
and at other towns, and in connection with the League (lines 12 foil,). 

The coinage and inscrii^tions of Lycia under the earlier Empire reveal 
to us a province thickly studded with towns and cities, the home of a vigorous, 
thriving and well-organized population (see Head, Historia Kumormn, pjx 
575 foil; Marquardt, Eom. Alt. iv. pp. 218 foil.; Strabo, xiv. 664, 665). 
When Claudius, A.D. 43, deprived Lycia of independence, and united it with 
Pamphylia, the Lycian League still survived though stripped of power : it 
became, like the Kocvd of other provinces, a mere union for Caesar-worship. 
Strabo speaks of twenty-three towns as constituting the League, the larger 
cities having three votes, the middle-sized two, the smaller one vote only. 
Lydae is not known to be of the number ; but perhaps it was admitted later. 
At all events Heliodorus i.s described in No. 18 as the first citizen of Lydae 
who had ever held the chief offices of the koivov, ^Ap^iepev^ AvkIwv, &c. : 
’trpdiTOv €K Tri<; .... TrarplSo^ -pp^iepaTevKOTa Twv^efBaaWjwv e]i' tw AvkIojv 
eOvei, AT.T.X. His date is probably early in the second century A.D. 

We may certainly identify the subject of this inscription with the 
dpx^epev^; of Lycia, whose name is quoted in an epitaph from Tlos to fix the 
date (C.I.G. 424 1) : 'H fie iTnypa<pr/ aint] kuI dcrcpdXeia dvayiypairrai Bid 
TO)v Bripoaiiov jpapparoifivXaKiaiv evri dp^iepiof twv Se^acrTMv Talov ’lovXiov 
'li\ioBd)(p)ov TOV Kal Aio(f>dvTo[v. Since the foregoing was in type, I find the 
same person mentioned in the second volume of Benndorf and Niemann’s 
LyJcicn (see p. 125) ; he was dp^iepev^ from October, 140 A.D. to October 141. 
This date tends entirely to confirm the genealogy which I have ventured to 
construct, and agrees quite well with the suggestion that the founder of the 
family was a freedman of the Dictator. 

H.s. — VOL. X. 


F 
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18. 

Base of statue; Lydae : inscribed on front A, and side B. From tbo 
site marked (7 2 in the Map. From an impression. 

A. 

J0ANTOY I OYIIAiG 
-TPOYTOYAI 0(j)ANT0Y 
INIAhAIOAQPONPc? 
AYAATHNnOAEITEYO 
5 I fc NTA I Z K A T A A Y K I A N no A EZ I 

ZHPXIEPATEYK0TAT£2NZEBAZ 
NTC2AYKiC3NE0NElKAirErPAM 
'K0TAKAIHPX|4)YAAKHK0TA 
'TOYKOINOYnPc^TONEKTHZ 
10 OYnATPlAOZTHZAYAAT^ 

AIEniAOZEIZnEnOlHME 
■NnOAAAKlZEKTf2NI 
XIEIZEPTAEGNIKAKAI 
MONOMAXIAZKAIKY 
15 T AnoA A AKIZKAIEN 

I NKAin 0 AY T EAS5Z 
YTHTEI Al AAYToY 
PXAZKAIAEIToYP 
M E NONENI A Z 

20 ttpezbEYKO 

\ £5 p E A N 
EN0O YZ 
E Y Z 


B. 

TETEIMHMENONYI, 
Kl£2NTOYKOINOYKAI 
TAnOAINKAIMEMAPT 
MENONEniT52KAAAIZT 
5 KAlYnOHrEMONnN"^ 
TPY4)AINAMHN04>A 
NOYZKATAAIAGHKHNn 
TPOZAYTHZMHNO<|)A 
NOYZTPlZTOYnANKPA 
10 TOYZAYAATOY 
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A. 

r. 'lovXlOI/ Ac]o^CC1/TOV [tJoi) 
pov TOU 'HXloS](OpOV TOV AlO^UVTOV 
vlov HovXr^tvta 'HXioBtopov 'Po) 
palov /cai] Avhinrjv, iroXiTevo- 
5 p-ei/ov ica]l iv rat? Kara AvKiav iroXecri 

Trdcrat]?, rjp-^iepaTevKora tS)v ^e^aa- 
TMv eji' rm AvKtav eOvei, kuI jeypafJ.- 
pareJvKora kuI ^p-^KpvXaKrjKora 

AvkIiOV^ TOV KOtVOV TrpwTov e/c Trj^ 

I 0 <f}iXoa-e^dcrT]ov TrarpiSoi; T)}<i AvZaTco\v, 

pLeyaXat; Be /cjat e 7 r<Socret 9 TreTroirjpLe- 
vov 6t9 Tt^v Tr6X\iv TToXXdicii; ex tmv l- 
Blutv, Bovra Be K\a\ el<i epja edviKa ical 
etV dyaiva^ Kai] p.ovofiaj(la<i /cal kv- 
1-5 vpyeala<; . . . Jra TroXXd/cvi xal ev 

IV ical TToXi/TeXo)? 

V Ttj T€ IBca aVTOV 

. . a]/ 3 ^a? Kal Xenovp- 

7 i'a? ^pcevov ivia<s 

20 -7re]vp€cr/3evK6- 

ra JSwpeai/ 

vTrep TOV AvKicojv edvov\^ 

ev<T\e- 

[/3w? 

{Whether more lines arc here lost is clonltfid) 

B. 

TeTeipLrjpcevov V 7 r[o Av- 
kIwv TOV Koivov /cal Ijca- 
TO, TToXlV, Kal fl€fiapT[vpT]- 
fievov eVt Tw /caWto'T[w 
5 Kal VTTO Tjyefiovwv, 

Tpvcf/aiva Alrjvocfxl- 
vov<; KaTo, BtaOijKijv 7r[a- 
Tpos avTT]<; Alr)vo(f>d- 
vov<; Tpi<; TOV HavKpd- 
10 TOl '9 AvBdTOV. 

A statue in honour of the C. J. Heliodorus -whom we have discussed 
already in Nos, 12 — 17. The monument is erected, as we learn from B, by 
Tryphaena, daughter of Menophanes, in fulfilment of the directions of her 
father's will. Her father, Menophanes, is described as rpl? too IlavKpdTov<;, 
i.c. Xlrjvo<f>dv7}<; UavKpaTovt; tov JJavKpaTOV'; tov UavKpdTOVi. 

Apparently B is merely the continuation of A, and little has been lost 
from the foot of A. 
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Little need be added to wbat has been said on No. 17 respecting tlie 
offices held by Heliodorus. Besides being the provincial dp-x^iepevi; (lines 6, 7 ; 
compare No. 17, line 9), he had been 'ypafiparevt; of the koivov, and also 
dp'^i(f>vXa^ (lines 7, 8) : the mention of the office of ypapip.arev'i tov kolvov 
here confirms the restoration of the same title by Waddington in a similar 
document to the present one, from Patara (No. 1266). The office of dp-^i^vXa^ 
is mentioned in Le Bas- Waddington, No. 1224, from Balbura. The gifts 
referred to in lines 13 foil, were for the more splendid celebration of the 
festival of the koivov, by means of gladiatorial and other shows; compare 
Martyrdom of S. Polycarp, ch. 12 : 6 Be f A.a’tdp'^Tji;) ecf)!^ pbrj elvau i^bv avT<p 
iireiBy 'ire'rrXrjpdiKei ra Kvvrjyecria, and G.I.G. 2.511. 


19. 

‘ From pedestal at Lydae.’ There is some doubt as to the exact spot 
where it was found : Mr. Bent inclines to the Agora, but I think it likely 
that the statue of Meis stood on one of the bases mentioned in connection 
with No. 16. 


5 


10 


lEINMENEAl-lMOY 

niNAPIAAKAlAYAATIN 

ZHCACANETHTPlAKoNTA 

CeMNOJCKAIcfilAArAOtOC 

rAiOClOYAIOCAIOcfjANToY 

YIOCBoYATINIAHAIoaOl) 

POCPOIMAIOCKAIAYAATHC 

KAIAAAOONnOAeWN 

nOAGlTHCTHNreNO 

MeNHNAYToYTYNAlKA 


MJs’ti/ ^leveBi'iyov 

Tlivaplha Kal \vBdTiv 
^ycracrav err) rpiaKovra 
cre/j.vw'i Kal (f)iXayd6a)<{ 
Ftltov loiiXto? ^lo^dvTov 

viof ^ovXrivia 'HXtoSto- 
po? 'Pw/iaios Kal AvBdrij^ 
Kal aXXcov rroXewv 
7roXeir7]<i ryv yevo- 
p,evrji' avTov yvvaiKa. 


The name Metv is recognised by Suidas suh roc. It should be restored in 
C.l.G. 4242, an epitaph from Tlos, where the editor gives MetSt with a query : 
read Mei'St. The M is partly visible on the stone, and there is only room for 
one letter. She was the wife of C. J. Heliodorus, of whom enough has been 
said on Nos. 17 foil. 


20 . 

Square statue-base from the Agora, Lydae (D on the Map). From an 
impression. 

JYAIONriOYAIOYAIOcj)ANTO> 
il0NA10(j)ANT0NAYAATHNn0AI 
TEYZAMENONENTAIZKATAAYKIAN 
nOAEZmAZAIZAPXIEPATEYZAN 
5 TAT^NZEBAZTe5NKAirPAMMATEY 
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ZANTAAYKlff5NTOYE0NOYEnPOrC 
Ne5NinnAPXe5NNAYAPXQNAYKl 
APXC5NnATEPAZYrKAHTiKOYKA 
TAAinONTAkAITHinATPIAIEIS 
10 TOAIHNEKEZAffaPEAZEIZGEZIN 

EAAIOYAYAAT55NHBOYAHKAIOAH 
MOZTONIAIONnOAITHNKAlEYEP 
TETHNTONAEANAPIANTAKATEZTH 
ZANEkTe5NIAI«NOIYIOlAYTO 
15 IOYAIOZMA 2 ;IMIANOZAIOcj>ANTOZ 

r. ’IJovXioi/ r. ’IoijXiou AlOcj)dvTOV 
vj/w Aio^avTOv AvBdrriv TroXt- 
revcrdfievov ev rat? Kara AvKiav 
'TToXetri irdcraiif, dp'^ieparevaav- 
Ta Twv ^e^aartov xal rypappuTev- 
aavra Avkloiv tov edvov<;, "irpoyo- 
vojv iinrdpj^aiv pavdpj^wv Avki~ 
ap’y^Mv, iraTepa, crvyKXrjTiKov, Ka- 
TaXmovra /cal tt} TraTpiht eli 
TO Bir]V€/ce‘i Bcoped^ eh Oecnv 
eXaiov, AvBar&v f) ^ovXr] /cal 6 Brj- 
po<i TOP thiop '/roXirrjp Kal evep- 
jerriv top Be dpBpidpra KaTearr}- 
crav e/c twp IBicop oi viol avTo[y 
r. ’loi/Xio? ALa^ip.iapo'i Aiocjjavro^ 


In honour of C. J. Diophantus, a distinguished citizen, who had taken a 
prominent place in the province (lines 2 — 5), and had been jpappaTev^ of the 
provincial league (lines 5 — 6) ; compare on No. 18A, line 7). Whether he had 
also been dp)(^tepev'i of the province (line 4), or only dp^iepev'; of the Caesars 
in his own town, seems doubtful from the language of the inscription : but 
more probably AvkIcov tov edpovt; is to be understood with dp’^iepevaavTa as 
well as ypappaTevaavTa. If so, Diophantus is only a less distinguished 
man than G. J. Heliodorus of Nos. 17, 18, &c. ; it will he seen from the 
family tree, in which he is numbered 8, that I suppose him to be his 
brother. In lines 6—8 we ai'e reminded that in the palmy days of the 
Lycian League, i.e. before Claudius in A.D. 43 placed Lycia under provincial 
government, the family of Diophantus had supplied men for the highest 
offices of the League, even that of Av/cidpxn ^ ; see Strabo, xiv. 665 : ev 8e 
Tw crvveBpicp irpwTov p,ev Av/cidpj(^<; alpeiTai, etr’ dXXai dp')(al at tov 
( rv(TTt]paTo<;. The iirTrap'^oc and vavap-^oi must have been among these 
dXXat, dp‘)^al, though I find them mentioned nowhere else; compare No. 28 
2 }od, lines 6 foil. More important is the fact that his son (line 8) is a Roman 


5 


10 


15 
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senator ; compare Wilmanns’ Excmpla, No. 665 (from Brixia) : ‘ L. Gaboni 
Arunculeio Valeriano . . . patri et avo senator(um),’ &c. This son is honoured 
in the next inscription (No. 21). 

Lines 8 — 11 : Diophantus had left a perpetual endowment to the city for 
the supply of oil, et? Berriv iXaiov. This was a common form of public 
munificence; see C.I.G. 1122, 1123 (from Argos), to t’ eXaiov Oivra iv iravri 
'yvfivacrifp xal ^aXaveLfo dSew? dwo Trpfoia? rfKiov Sucreft)? iravrl i\ev- 

6ep<p KoX hov\<p SK rmv Ihtcov : similarly C.I.G. 2920 (from Tralles), /cal devra 
eX[a]io[i/] ■pp.epa<; Trei/re : Hid. 4025 (Ancyra), Bi oXrj^ eXeodeT^cravTa rfi? 
^pepui;. In C.J.G. 4039, eXaiou Qelvai or dXei<^eLv are used indifferently, and 
so elsewhere. In a document from Attaleia in Lydia (Bitl/din dc Corr. HrJl. 
1887, xi. p. 399) it is directed in a man’s will : o? dv ’yevpTaC p,ov [/cXj/jpoi/o/io? 
evreXXofiai ootm [rpterr) ? ejXato^ecrcai/ t!) yXvKVTdTr) fiov TrarptSt ’AxTaXeta 
Kad' eKacrrov eVo? rjpLepav ficav. The same practice found its way into Roman 
usage; see Persius, Sat. vi. 50; Suet. Cars. 38, Nero, 12; Tacit. Ann. xiv. 47. 
The bequest of Diophantus takes the form of a permanent endowment for 
this purpose, but we are not informed how many days’ oil it furnished. For 
et? TO Sf/ji/e/ce? see the commentators on Hehreu'S vii. 8, and x. 1, 12, 14. 

The statue is erected to Diophantus by vote of the boule and ecclesia, at 
the expense of his sons : the name of one only remains (lines 11 full.). 

21. 

‘ A round base of statue : Lydae.’ From the Agora (Z) in the ilap). 
From an impression, 

nOYAIONnOYAlOYAIO 
4)ANT0YYI0NB0YATINIA 
M A 21 M I ANON A I Oct) ANTON 
AYAATHNTONKPATIZTON 
5 ZYTKAHTIKONAYAATQN 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZTON 
lAIONHOAITHN KAI 
EYEPTETI-IN 

F. ’looXto// F. louXtov Ato- 
<f>dvTOV viov Boi/XTtn'a 
Xla^ifiiavov Ai6<f)aPTon 
AvBcnrjv TOP Kpariarop 
5 aujKXyjTiKOP AuSaroap 

Tj ^ovXri /cal 6 Srffw; top 
’('Slop TToXiTrjp Kul 
eiicpyeTtjp. 

In honour of C. J. Maximianus Diophantus, a Roman senator, for whose 
parentage see the preceding inscription. 
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22. 

Square statue-base, from the Agora. From an impression, 

AlAIANUrCMO 
Nl AAAYAATIN 
THNKPATICIN 
MHTCPAKAIMAM 
5 MHNCYNKAHTI 

KGJNTHNeYePre 
TINAIAHAPCCT 
6NAYAATWN 
HBOYAHKAIOAI-I 
10 MOC 

AlXiav 'H7e/rolntSa AvBariv | Ttjv KpaTKTTijv \ /xrjTepa koX p,dp\pr]v 
(TVvic\'qTi\KS)v TTjv ev€p'^e\Tiv ?>ia’irape<n\y]\a-'\ev AvButcop ] 17 ^ovXrj kuI o 

There is no proof that this lady was a member of the Diophantus family : 
but it is an obvious conjecture that she was the wife of C. J. Diophantus 
(No. 8 in the family tree), who is spoken of in No. 20 ante as Trarrip crvyKXy]- 
TiKov. We have only to suppose that C. J. Masimianus Diophantus (9 in the 
family tree, see on Nos 20, 21) had a son who was also a senator, and we can 
explain prjripa Kal pdpprjp avPKXrjriKcip. 

23. 

‘ Base of statue; Lydae.’ From the Agora. From an impression. 

AlAiMNAYPHAiANOAYMni AAAQYTA 
TePAn0nAI0YAlAI0YAI04>A I 
TO¥TO¥KAlMOAeCTO¥K/xAYM 
AIANKAlA¥AATINr¥NAlKA 
5 TO¥nPtOTO¥Tl-ICnOA€tOC 

HMtu)NI7IO¥AIO¥HAIOAW 
PO¥TO¥KAITAHnOA€MO¥ 

THNAZIOAOrOOTATHN 
AYAAT(iJNHBO¥AHKAIO 
10 AHMOCTONACANAPI ANTA 

aC€N‘^AIAN€CTH 

AiXi'ap Avprfklap OXup-iridBa 0vya- 
Tepa IIoTrXroi/ AlXiov Ato^d[p- 
Tov, Tou /cal MoSearou, KaXvp- 
Stap /cal AvSdrip, yupac/ca 
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o Tov 7rpd)Tov Tt]'} TToXetaf 

rjfjLtiyv Va{iov) 'lovXiov 'HXioSft)- 
pov, TOV /cal T'X'tjTToXep.ov, 
rr/v a^io\o'yu>Tdry)v 
AvSaTMv r) ^ovXl) xal 6 

10 TOV Se dvBpidvTa 

KaTe<j\jce\vaaev koI dvecnr)- 
[aev 6 Seti>a.] 

In framing the genealogy of the family I have assumed that Heliodo- 
riscus Tlepolemus and C. J. Tlepolemianus Heliodorus, who erected a statue 
in honour of their celebrated grandfather C. J. Heliodorus (see on No. 15), 
were the sons of the Tlepolemus who married Olympias. 

24. 

Base of statue from the Agora at Lydae. From impression. 

AMEINIANTONKAIAPISTOBOY 
AONAPICTOBOYAOYTOYAMEINIOY 
TOYAPICTOBOYAOYAYAATHN-rE 
NOMENONIATPONTEAEIONKAl 
5 (()IAOAOrONrONE£2NKAinPC 

rONS2NENAOZC5NnACANAP 
XHNKAIAEITOYPriANTHnOAEI 
cj)IAOTEIM55ST£TEAEKOTQN 
KAiriPEEBEI ACMEXPIPS2MI- 
10 PEANKAIYREPTOYEONO 

Zl AlALAEKAlEPTAThno/ 
nEnOIHMEN55NTETEIMni 
NSSNYROTHCnOAEQIlKAIEI 
KOSINZHZANTAETHdOKAl 
15 MHNACEZ-APICTOBOYAOCA 

MElNIOYKAlkAEAPrAElLQHPQ 
NOCOirONEICAYTOYKAI AAEA 
c))OIAYTOYAPI1;TOBOYAOCKAIOHP?5 

' Apeivcav TOV /cal 'ApicrTojSov- 
Xov ’ApiaTo^ovXov tov ’Apeivcov 
TOV 'ApicTTO^ovXov AvScIt/jv, rye- 
vopevov luTpov TeXeiov Kal 
5 <f)iXoXo''/ov, — yovicov Kal irpo- 

yovcov evSo^cov, irdcrav dp- 
Xhv Kal XetTovpylav Trj iroXec 
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(piXoTeifitoq TereXeKOTOJv 

KoX 7rp£o-/3em? 'Ptop»?[¥ Sw- 

10 peav /cal inrep tov e0i'o[i»¥, i- 

^ ISca^ Se /cal epya rp '7r6\Xei 
ireTTOirjpevcov, reTeip,r}\jie- 
vcov vtt'o rrj!; TroXeto? /cal e[t- 
/cocrtv, — ^rjcrai/ra err) p,d koX 

lo pLfjvai; e^, ’Apta-To/3ouXo9 ’A- 

pceivlov /cal K.Xedpyaai^ &ijpco- 

vo^ oi yov€i<: avTov xal aBeX- 

<^ol avTov ’AptcTTO/SovXo? Kal Qijpco^v. 

In honour of a physician of Lydae, Ameinias Aristobulus, a man of learning 
and of distinguished family. I have not been able to discover any mention of 
him elsewhere. But it happens that Galen does mention another physician 
of Lycia more than once, Diophantus, who probably belonged to the family 
discussed in the preceding inscriptions ; see Galen, Ilepi awdeaeoj^ cfyappciKccv 
tSiv Kara tottou ?, lib. ix. Tom. 2, ed. Basil. 1538, p. 299, line 13 : kcoXikt] fjv 
iOavpa^ev ’Apicrrwv co? A.i6(f)avTo<; o Avkio<; ; compare ib. lib. v., p. 228, 
line 43. 

25. 

‘On a pedestal which once bore a statue; from the Agora.' From a 
MS. copy by Mr. Bent : no impression taken. 

SEEITONMAPkION te^a-rov MdpKiov 

TTPEIZKONTIPESBEYN UpuaKov, — Trpea-^ev{rr))v 

AYTOKPATOPOZKAIZAPOZ AuTo/epdropo? KatVopo? 

OYEZnAZIANOYZEBA Oveavacnavov tejSa- 

5 ZTOYK Al TT ANTHN errov Kal irdvrcav 

AYTOKPATOPnNAno(Tl) AvroKparSpav diro [Ti- 

BEPIOYKAIZAPOZ ^epiov Katirapo?, — 

TONAIKAIOAOTHN rbv BtKaiohoT'qv 

AYAATHNOAHMOZ AvBarav 6 

Sextus Marcius Priscus is known from other documents to have served 
under Vespasian as legatus pro praetore of Lycia and Paraphylia; .see C.I.G. 
4270, 4271 (both from Xanthus), and the inscription from Patara in Le Bas- 
1\ addington, Xo. 1265. The official Greek for legatus was Trpec/^euTiJv, but 
here BiKatoS6T'/]<; is used (line 8) which properly stands for ‘juridicus’ ; but 
Marquardt {Bom. Alt. iv. p. 411) cites several instances from Lycia in which 
BiKaioBorr}^ is used of a legatus (see C.I.G. 4237, 4238c, and 4236, 4240). 

Thus far all is plain. V hat, however, is the meaning of lines 2 — 7 of 
our inscription : TTPEZBEYN AvroKparopo'; Katcapo? OvearvaaLavov ^e^acr- 
Tov Kal TrdvTMv AvroKparopcov otto [Tt]/3epiow Kai'o-apo? ? If we restore 
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’!rpea-^ev(T'>])v, and suppose that Mr. Bent, in copying the word, omitted some 
ligature like fN, the difficulty is what to make of the word in such a con- 
nection. M. Waddington, who has seen the inscription as copied by Mr. Bent, 
is unable to suggest any suitable explanation, supposing the copy to be correct. 
Mr. Arthur H. Smith suggests that after Trpea^ev{j^)v some word like ap- 
•)(^iepea has been omitted by stone-cutter or by copyist. Nothing is known 
of Marcius Pri.scus, except from the inscriptions already cited ; compare 
No. 3l> 

2(i. 


‘ One of two stones close together at Lydae ’ ; found near the Agora. 
Compare the next document. Paper impression. 


TAIONANTIONAYAON 
IOYAIONKOYAAPATO 
TONSC5THPAKAIEYE 
THNKAITHSHMETE 
5 <^aec52 'KO'N 

ATIAIANnANT55IIA'‘ 

S2NHBOYAHKAIOA 

YXAPIZTIAZ 

^N€K€N 


rami' ''Avriov AvKov 
'lovXiov K.ovaBparo\y 
Tov ffcoTr/pa koX ene[p- 
YejTiji' KoX Trji; ■qpLere- 
pa<; TrJoXeo)? [/ca]t Koiv\r) 
Kai K^aT Ihiav irdvTwv Av- 
SarJAii r) ^ovXrj koI 6 S[^- 
/lo? e\v-)(api(TTia‘; 
eveKev. 


C. Antius Aulus Julius Quadratus, in whose honour this monument was 
erected, is well-known as a provincial governor: Waddington (Fcistes, p. 175) 
points out that he was legatus pro praetore of Lycia and Pamphylia im- 
mediately before becoming consul suffectus in July 93 a.d. (see Klein, Fasti 
Considares, ad annum) ; i.e. he left Lycia towards June 92, or at the latest at 
the end of May 93; but June 92 is by far the most probable date. His 
legation, M. Waddington reminds me, would probably, according to custom. 


have lasted three or four years. See 
Forschungen, p. 121. 

27. 

‘ From base of a statue at Lydae’; 

. A . . I I I LbSiiNI 
KAONMETTIONI 
AEZTONTONSe^ 
PAKAlEYEPTETHN 
5 KAITHSHKETEPAZ 

nOAE . ZkAlKOINH 
KAIKAII AlANniAN 
TQvlAYAATC^N 
HBOYAHKAIOAHMOS 
10 EYXAPIZTIAZ 

ENEKEN 


the next document, and Liebenam, 

near the Agora. Paper impression. 

. . . Tp]e/8coz'i[oi' Upo- 
kXov M.€TT10V [Mo- 
BecrTOp TOV a-a>[Tfj- 
pa Kal evepyeTgv 
Kal Trj'i ^/aerepa? 

7roX€[ti)]? Kal Koivfi 
Kal Kar ihiav 'ir< i >dv- 
rtav AvhaTWv 
rf ^ovXi] Kal 6 
ev')(apiaTia<; 
eveK€v. 
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In honour of Mettius Modestus, legatus pro praetore of Lycia and 
Pamphylia. 

This monument was found close beside the preceding, No. 26. Both 
inscriptions are drafted in the same terms, and are in honour of two legati of 
the province, whose administrations were probably not separated by any long 
interval. As to Quadratus, his date is pretty certainly known to have lasted 
from June 89 or 90 A.D. to June 92. In a private communication with me 
upon the subject, M. Waddington has kindly pointed out that Mettius 
Modestus, who was already known as having been legate of Lycia {C.I.G. 
4279, 4280; compare Waddington, Fastcs, p. 189), cannot have succeeded 
Quadratus immediately. ‘ The successor of Quadratus was almost certainly 
Domitius Apollinaris, mentioned in an inscription of Tlos {C.I.G. 4236), w'ho 
was consul suffectus the 1st of May 97, and consequently had returned from 
his Lycian legation in the summer of 96 ; his legation, if it lasted, as was 
the custom, three or four years, would just fill up the time required after 
Quadratus. Modestus cannot have succeeded Apollinaris, because we know 
that he had been exiled by Domitian (Plin. Ef. i. 5). He was, of course, 
recalled by Nerva, and may have been sent out to Lycia in 97, in the room 
of Domitian’s last nominee, but in that case his legation was a short one. 
For early in Trajan’s reign w'e find the post occupied by Julius Marinus, who 
was consul suffectus in October lUl or 102, and consequently governed Lycia 
either from June 97 to June 100, or from June 99 to June 101 {C.I.L.iyi. 
4965 and G.I.L. vi. 1492 ; C.I.G. 4237, 4238c). This w'ould leave very little 
space for Modestus. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I should place Modestus immediately after 
Julius Marinus, so that his legation should begin in June 100 or 101. This 
would suit perfectly, for there is no other name to propose for these particular 
years.’ 

If we accept this conclusion of M. WAddington, we must allow' Quadratus 
and Modestus to have been separated in their government of Lycia by an 
interval of eight or nine years. Liebenham, how'ever, would place the 
legation of Modestus in Lycia during the reign of Domitian, and before that 
of Quadratus {Forscimngen, pp. 260, 425). Certainly the nearer we can bring 
their legations together in point of date, the better it will agree with the 
close conjunction of the tw’o monuments (Nos. 26, 27). 

The last four letters of line 1, though broken, are quite certain. We 
thus recover tw’o more of Mettius Modestus’ names, viz. Trebonius Proclus. 
Mommsen has remarked {Hermes, iii. p. 70) on this fashion for accumulating 
names which prevailed in the Flavian era. 
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Inscriptions from Pat.vra. 

2S. 

‘ On a large stone lying near the entrance to the theatre at Patara ; 
12 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. This we ting up anti turned over; the letters are large 
and well cut, hut we had not paper enough to take a squeeze.’ From 
Mr. Bent’s MS. 

nATAPEnNOAHMOSnOAYnEPXONTAnOAVnEPXONTOZAHMH 

EPrOY 

nATAPEATONAPXIEPEAAIABlOYOEnNEnicjjANnNrEPMANlKOY 
KAI . . . OIS 

AIT0YZYMnANT0ZAYTflN0lK0YKAinP04)HTHNT0YnATPn0Y 

AnOAAnNOZ 

{l)EPATEYSANTATOY0EOYKAinPYTANEYZANTAl<AI rPAMMA 
TEYZANTA . . . ONKAT. 

5 AYZINKAITAZTPEISAPXAZAPEANTAENENIENIAYTIIc})IAOAOZ 
niTEIMHGENTAKAlEYEPrETHZIANTAn 

PnTAIZKAIAEYTEPAIZTEIMAIZYnOTHZnOAEflSKAI YnOTOY 
KOINOYTHNAYKinNKAIIOMO .... 

({iHZANTAAYKlOIZKAlYnOinnAPXHZANTAKAIEni ZZTATH 
ZANTATONMETAnEl . . . nONTiKAZ 

IZnznEnOAITEIMENONAEKATHNnANHrYPINTHNEniKAIZAPI 
TEPMANIknKAITHNEniTAZXE . . HNIO? 

. . OYKAinOAAnNEPrriNTnNTHZnOAEnZElZAKAIEnArrEIAA 
MENOZEKTHZIAIAZ AH. 

10 TAnAZHAPETHKAlEYZEBEIAKAIAlKAIOZYNHI A1 a4)E 

PON 

Mr. Bent notes that the latter portion of the lines is somewhat defaced. 
I give his text as it stands in his copy, but in the cursive I have made some 
more or less certain corrections. 

HaTapewv 6 Srifio<; HoXvTrep-x^ovTa IIoXuTrep^j^oi'TO? Ar}pi,r](Tpi)ov 

Tiarapea tov dp-^^iepea Bed 0iov Oemv eTricpavwv TepfiaviKov xal [Ap]o(i;)- 
cr[ou ? 

/c]at TOV avp.TravTO<i ainojv o’c'kov, koX Trpotf3i^Tr]v tov TraTpwov ’AttoX- 
Xwvos, [«al 

i]epaTevaavTa tov 0eov, koX irpvTavevcravTa kuI jpafifiaTevaavTa [/ropjop 
Ka[tpo2^ 

5 (S)v(7ip Ka\ rd? rpef? dp-^d^ dp^avTa iv ev\ iviavTw (f>t\oB6^a><;, Teip.rjdevTa 
Kal €vep''/€Ti]a<i>avTa tt- 
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pcorai^ KoX Bevrepait; rei.pal<; virb tj)? 7ro\e<u? Kal vtto rov koivov twv 
AvkIwv, Kal (v)op,o[ypa- 

(ft^aavTa AvkIoi^, Kal v7roi7r7rap')(^cravTa, Kal iivLaaTar^aavTa per a 

Ilet .... 7ro(Xt)TtK(&))<f [jcal 

tVw?, '7reTro\eiT€{v)pevov Se A:a[t] rrjv iraviq'yvpiv rrjv eirl KatVapt Veppavb- 
K<a Kal TTjv eirl r(rj)(; (7)e[j'e0](X)7o[i> 8eov Se/8- 
acTT^ov, Kal TToWmv epjav tmv t/)? TroXeta? ei<i a Kal iirayyeiXdpevo’; e/c 
rp? tSi'a? [ouo-i'a? I] 8 &)[k 61 ' eiriar- 

10 arrjaav^ra, Traarj apery Kal evcre^eia Kal hiKaioavvy 8iacf)epovT[a. 

In honour of Polyperchon, a distinguished citizen of Patara, in the reign 
of the Emperor Tiberius. IToXoTrep;^®!/ is condemned as a jd/s/c lectio by 
Ellendt on Arrian, Anah. ii. 12; but Mr. Bent’s copy shows that it existed as 
a variant, however degenerate. So also C.I.A. ii. 723, line 7, and Cauer, 
Delectus, No. 429, line 23.^ 

In line 2 I have ventured to suppose a reference to Germauicus and to 
Drusus the son of Tiberius, who may well have received these combined 
honours at Patara upon their untimely deaths in A.B. 19 and 23 respectively : 
compare C.I.G. 318, where Bockh quotes from the coins A.povao<; YLaia. Vepp. 
Kato-. veoi, deal <f)b\d8e\<})oi. For the phrase deal iincpaveU of the house of 
the Caesars, see C.LG. 4240fZ, an inscription of Tlos in honour of Tiberius. 
Perhaps Kal [Se/3a]o-[Toi)] would be a better restoration still. 

Line 8 : n-pobpyrr]^, i.e. of the oracle of Apollo at Patara. Lines 5, 6 : 
if my restorations are correct, it is recorded that Polyperchon had enjoyed the 
unique distinction of holding the office of priest, prytanis, and secretary twice 
over, besides holding all three offices in one year together. Line 5 : evepyery- 
cravra ‘had been declared an eiiepyerr)^.’ Understand by rrpwTait; kuI Sevre- 
pai<; Tet/iot? merely that he had received these honours twice. Line 6 ; 
observe that he had been thus honoured by the Lycian League, which was 
not superseded until .CD. 43. At present the Lycian League was free, as 
described by Strabo, xiv. p. (i64. Accordingly it had a vopoypucj)o‘i, a vttoltt- 
’iTapj(o'i, and commissioners {iTna-rdrai) of various kinds (lines 7, 10). For 
other officers of the League, see on No. 20 ante. Line S : the suggestion of 
r/ yeve0Xio<; 6eov 'S.e^aarov comes from C.I.G. 3957. For the last line compare 
Waddington-Le Bas, No. 1290 (from Aperlae) yi?i. : ...^tXjoSo^&j?, Traerp dperij 
[/cal evae/Seta eel tale quid Sta<^]epoi/Ta. 


29. 

Base of statue found in pulling down a wall, the inscribed side being 
built inwards : not copied before. From MS. cojjy of Mr. Bent. 


* I am reminded by a friend that Sintenis 5S ; Dtmdrius, 9) ; also in Euiikius, 12 the 
re.stores noXuirtpxwi' on the authority of tlie uusihilatod form is a variant. 

MSS. in two passages of Plutarch (Dioa, 
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AYTOKPATOPI 
KAIZAPiTPAIANn 
AAPIANn 
ZEBAZTnZnTHPI 
5 KAIKTIZTH 

OAYMnin 

AvTOKpdropi KatVapt 'Tpaiavm ’Khpiavm atOTijpi /cal KTt'crTp 

’OXvpCTrLM. 

Statue to the Emperor Hadrian. 


30. 

From base of statue found (with the inscribed face turned inwards) in 
pulling down wall at Patara : not copied before. From MS. of Mr. Bent. 

ZABEINHI 
ZEBAZTHI 
NEA HPAI 

^a^eiprj %e^a<TT^ vea"}\pci. 

In honour of the wife of the Emperor Hadrian. In C.I.G. 1073 she is 
styled via ArjpujTtjp, and ibid, 435 vecoripa 6e6^, but I have not noticed her 
styled "Hpa elsewhere. 


31. 

‘ Three large stones from top of mediaeval wall at Patara. Each stone 
4 ft 4 in. by 2 ft. 4 in. ; probably not copied before, since they were apart, 
upside down, and difficult to reach.’ From Mr. Bent’s copy. 

{Fur/’ Uncial Text see ]>. 79.) 

Apparently the bases of three statues, the central one in honour of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, that upon the left to his wife Faustina, that upon 
the right to Lucius Verus, his colleague in the empire : compare C.I.G. 42836 
(Patara) ; AvTOKpdropi K.al<rapi AovKia AvprfKim Ovrjpw Xe^aarm, a-corrjpt. 

I have assumed that the commencement of two of the inscriptions was 
engraved upon the plinth of their respective statues, and was therefore lost : 
I have frequently observed inscriptions to be imperfect from this or a similar 
cause. 

The Velia Procula of Patara of A is known to us from a dedication by 
her to the Emperor M. Aurelius, and a restoration of the theatre dated A.D. 
147 {C.I.G. 4283). Her father, Quintus Velius Titianus, is also there named ; 
his relationship to the Cl. Flavianus Titianus of our inscription is not 
certain. 
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‘ From base of statue at Patara, dug up by me.’ 


tibepionkaayaion 

ANAPONEIkONnATAP 
EATIBEPlOYKAAY 
AlOYEYAHMOYYION 
5 TOYOIAOnATPIAOZ 
KAGflSAIETASIATO 
OnATHPAYTOYAnO 
nPOSO . OYATPOYA 
AIAAOZ . . BEPIOZ 
10 KA . . . . OZ . . . \4)PO 

AEM EYZ 

ANEZTHZEN 


From Mr. Bent’s MS. 

Tj/Septoa KXaaStoi' 
’AvSpoveiKov Tlarap- 
ea, Ti^epiov KXau- 
Blov JLvBijp.ov ViOV 
Tou (piXoTrarptBot;, 

Ka6u)'i Bierd^aro 
6 TTaTrjp avTOV, diro 
'jrpocr6[B]ov dypov 'A- 
XtdSoi, [TtJ/Septo? 

KX[ai5Si]o¥ [’E7r]a^pd- 
8ei[To? riaTapJeu? 
dvearriaev. 


Statue in honour of Tib. Cl. Andronicus, son of Tib. Cl. Eudemus, erected 
by Tib. Cl. Aphrodisius, in accordance with his father’s will, out of the rent 
of the land called 'AXtd?. 


33. 

‘ A pedestal dug up at Patara’ by Mr. Bent. From impression. 


nATAPES^NHnOAICHMH 
TPOnOAIETOYAYKlS2N 
E0NOYCMAPKONAYPH 
IMBPANTPIETOYAOHNA 
5 “OPOYnATAPEAKAlPO 
AIONKAI2AN0IONTON 
EYTENEETATONIEPONEI 
KHNnAPAAOZONBOY 
VHCKAIAHMOYKPICEI 


Jlarapicov t) -rroXi^ ^ pr/- 
rpoTToXit; Tov AvkIcov 
e6vov<; XldpKov Avp^{Xiov) 
"Ip^pav Tp (9 TOV ’A6rjpa- 
yopov JJarapea koX 'Po- 
Biov Ka\ ’Bidvdiov TOV 
evyevecTTaTov iepovei- 
KTjv irapdiBo^ov, /Son- 
Xi}? Ka\ Brjpov Kpiaei. 


In honour of a successful athlete {lepoveiKT/^;), by vote of the boule and 
ecclesia. He was a native of Patara, but had received the citizenship of 
Rhodes and of Xanthos; after the usual style of the agonistic inscriptions, 
these distinctions are duly mentioned, and the favourite epithet irapdBo^o^ is 
added. Examples abound ; for one from Lycia, compare C.I.G. 4240(;. Patara 
and Xanthus, alone, I believe, among the Lycian cities, style themselves y 
prjTpoTToXK; TOV AvKt(i)v edvovs in the inscriptions (lines 1, 2) : for the title 
see Marquardt, Eom. Alt. iv. p. ISO. 
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3A 

‘ From base of column found amongst brambles at Patara ; probably not 
copied before.’ From Mr. Bent’s MS. 

GEOYCriTH 

POSEAPAIOY 

AC4)AA0YZ 

KAino 

5 CEIAn 

NOZEAPAIOY 

KAIHAIOY 

AnOAAHNOZ 

&eov 'E^patoo ’Ac^aXov?, /rat nocretSwj/o? ’ESpaion, /cat 'HX/oi> 

’ATToWtUi/O?. 

Dedication or ex-vpto in honour of the deities that bring fair weather 
C'HXto? ’AttoWcov), and who protect the sea from storm and the land from 
earthquake. ’Aa/^dXeto? (here, however, ’Acr^aX?;?) was one of the recognised 
epithets of Poseidon : IlocretSwi't Se, Trape^ ^ OTrdcra ovofiara TroirjTal^ TreTroirj- 
fieva icrrlv e? stcwp Kocrfiov /cal IBia acf/icriv eirij^copia ovra e/caaroi ridevrai, 
TocratBe 69 atravTas yeyovaa-iv €’7rt/rXj;<7€t9 avrw, UeXayalo^ /cal ’Acrcf>d\i6i 
re /cal (Pausan. vii. 21, § 3). I suppose 'ESpato? must be one of 

those merely ‘ local ’ epithets to which Pausanias here alludes ; so much 
meaning, however, had the epithet at Patara, or at least in the mind of the 
dedicator of the column, that it is individualised as a .separate deity — ©edv 
Storpp 'ESpaio 9 'A<T(f)a\'^<;. The epithet eSpatov is not known of elsewhere as 
applied to Poseidon or any other god. Its meaning is illustrated by the New 
Testament usage of the word (1 Cor. xv. 58, ehpaloi ^iveaOe, upteraKLvrjToi ; 
Col. i. 23, redepLeXiaptivoi koX kBpatoi, /cal ptr] pteraKivaiptevot, k.t.X.), and it is 
appropriate to Poseidon, though rather as the quieter of earth than of sea ; 
compare Plutarch, Theseus, fin. : UoaeiSa/va ralf 6yB6ai<; rtpu/aiv. rj yap 
6yBod<i Kvftos dir dprtov Trpwro^ overa Kal rod irpct/rov rerpaycovov BnrXaaia, 
TO fiovipLov /cal Bva/ctvrjrov otKelov e^ei Tri<; rov 6eov BvvdpLeut<i ov dcrcf/dXeiov 
Kal yairjo-)(ov ■/rpocrovop.d^op.ev. Poseidon Asphaleios appears on the imperial 
coins of Rhodes ; see Hist. A\)/i. p. 54'2, where Mr. Head refers to the Rhodians 
landing at Thera, as described by Strabo, i. p. 57 : pterd Be rrjv rcavXav rov 
7rd6ov<; iddpprjaav repwrot 'Po'Smt daXacraoKparodvre’; i'/rnrpoaTrXevcrai rco 
TOTTcp Kal Ylo(TetBS)vo<;' AacfjaXtov lepov iBpvcxaaOai Kara rrjv vfjo-ov. Although 
Patara was the home of Apollo, yet the association of Apollo "HXio? with 
Poseidon Asphaleios in our inscription may suggest some Rhodian influence. 


H.s — VOL. X. 


r. 
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35. 

‘ From tortoise tomb at Patara, far up the valley.’ Impression. 

THNXEAQNHNKATECKEYACEN 

nOAAAIAZONOSTOYAPXEAAOYnAT 

PIZEniTe2AYTHNMONHNEICAYTHNTA(|)HNA 

ETEP0NAEMHAENAEXEINE20YCIANAN0IZA 

5 HOAYAITINAHTONnAPATAYTAnOlHCANTAO 

AEINT22IEP22TAT524)ICK£5XfCf<AlEINAIAMAPT 
AONKAITYMB55PYXONEXONTOEnANTOCTOYBO 
AOMENOYEZOYCIANnPOCANrEAAEINTONTOlOY 
TinOlHCANTAEniTcaTOTPITONTOYTEIMHMA 
10 AYTONAABEINnEPI52NKAIAIATHCKEXPHMA 

MENHCYnOTHZnOAAACOlKONOMIAZ 
EniAPXIEPEOZT55NEEBACT«NrAIOYAlK 
NIOY4)PONTe5NOCTOY(j)IAEINOYnEPEITI 
O AHAOYTAI 

Ttjv j^e\(ov7]v KaTeaKevaaev 
ndXXa ’Idcrovo^ tov ’Ap')(eKdov noT[a- 
/3(<? €7ri avTrjv fcovr/p et? avri/v Ta(f>i']va[i 
erepov Se pr/Beva e^eiv e^ovaiav dvol^a\^b 
5 Tj ddyjrat Tiva, r) top irapa ravra TTOir^cravTa d[<^ei- 

Xeiv T(p lepaTara ^icr/ctp X ? Kal elvai dp,apT[o)- 
\ov Kal Tvp^aypv^op, €^opto<; Travrog tov /8o[i'- 
Xopivov i^ovcriav irpoaapjeXXeiv top toiov\t 6 
Ti TTOLricrapTa eiri Tm to TpiTOP tov Teiprip,a\TO^ 

10 avTOP Xa^eip, trep'i Siv Kal Sid Ke^pr;pa[Ti(r- 

peP7]<f VTTO T^9 ndXXa? olKovopias 
eVt dp'^iepio^; t5)p ^e^aaTwp Taiov Aik^ip- 
plov <I>pdj^T®i'09 TOV ^iXeiPov, JIep€iTi[ov 
6', SrfXovTai. 

Line 1 affords the only example of the word 'xeXmprj used to designate a 
funeral monument. Mr. Bent implies that the form of the tomb suited the 
name, but he does not describe it. It was probably a variation of the waggon- 
roofed tomb so common in Lycia. OlKopopia in line 11 must be a •' deed.’ 

For the rest, it suffices to refer to the remarks and references given on 
No. 40 post. The numeral is perfectly clear in line 6 ; compare No. 39. 

3G. 

‘ From large bath at Patara, over door into second chamber ; probably 
copied before, but many letters cleared out by me, by removal of cement. 
Stone 6 ft. long by 2| ft.’ Mr. Bent’s MS. ■ 
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This is the inscription edited by Waddington-Le Bas, No. 1265. Mr. 
Bent’s copy agrees generally with tliatof Le Bas, but the following corrections 
are of importance. The space between %e^acTT6<; in line 2 and the words 
TO ^aXavelov in line 3 is uniuscribed, so that no lacuna should be indicated. 
Lines 5, 6, 7, begin as follows : — 

KOAYMBH0PAIZAIAZEZTOY, x.t.X. 

. OYANTIETPATHTOY . KlllNZYN . H . HOENTHN, k.t.X. 
IOYE0NOYZX . . . 'CT.X. 

^Accordingly we can now restore the inscription thus : — 

AvTOKpdraip Katcrap ^Xaoviavo'i 06eo'7ra<Tt[aro? | to ^aXaveiov 

KareaKevaaev | [e/c] OepbeXitov avv roi^ ev avrm TrpocrKocrp.ijp.acriv kuI ralq | 
KoXvp,/3i']dpai<; Bid Se^Tov XlapKiov npet'<TJCOo 7 rpeo-/SeoToO| [rjoi) dvTia-TpaTijyov 
{T)oiv (jvv\T\r)[p\ri6evT(iiv •^pijpdrtov k[oi\vo)v^ (t)ov edvov<; ^ [number of 
drachmas] xal TOiv dird T^<i U.aTape<ov TroAews | avvTeXeicoaavToi; Kai aipiepo}- 
craoTO? Ta epya. 

Mr. Bent noticed a similarly constructed bath three-quarters of a mile 
further up the valley, apparently overlooked by travellers. 

37. 

‘ From a tomb at Patara, very probably copied before.’ Mr. Bent’s MS. 
This is already published, C.I.G. 4292. I note the following points. Line 1 : 
read HPflON. Lines 2, 3: AflZIOY is confirmed, and it needed no correc- 
tion as suggested iu G.I.G. Addenda, p. 1127, ‘ videndum ne fuerit Act)cri[^e]ov. 
Line 7 ; the lapidary's blunder, ocf) El AEZE I, is confirmed. Mr. Bent has 
also copied C.I.G. No. 4293, whore the disputed numeral sign is certainly /C 
in the impression. 


38. 

‘ From rock-cut tomb in forest behind Patara.’ Good impression taken 
by Mr. Bent. This is given in C.I.G. No. 4291, after Fellows, Lycia, p. 180. 
The shape of the tomb is somewhat like this : — 



The left-hand door (J) is broken open. The upper part of the other 
door {B) is occupied with a rudely-cut bas-relief. Three figures, fully robed 
in himation, stand facing spectator ; the central figure, male, is taller than the 
other two, of whom the left is certainly, the other probably, a female figure. 
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The attitude of each is the same : the left hand hangs down at the side, the 
right hand, muffled in the fold of the himation, is lifted upward. Immediately 
beneath the relief is the inscription (G ) : — 


EYTYXl<raNTaJ 

TEKNC3EnAc})PO 

AEIT<raMNEYA 

ZENEKEN 


TeKvm E-rraippo 
SeiTM five(J.)a- 
? evsKev. 


On the upper surface of the adjoining pilaster (D) is another rude relief. 
Two hands are held up, with thumbs just touching, and palms exposed. 
Immediately beneath I decipher in the impression only «^AlKAII|. 


39. 

An excellent impression by Mr. Bent of the funeral inscription published 
already, G.I.G. 4293. It is carefully inscribed, and nearly every letter is 
plain. The numeral in line 9 is T, or Sigma with a flourish (=200), as in 
No. 35 ante, line 6. Otherwise the version in G.I.G. is correct. 


Inscriptions from Myra. 

40. 

On a sarcophagus dug up at Myra by Mr. Bent. From an impression. 

O^N^•1EIO^KATEZTHZENPOAA 
ZYN4)EPOYZHZOIKOYZAENMYPoIZ 
AYT-KAITEKNOIZAYTIZ • KAIOIZ 
ANZnZAZYNXnPHZnEANAETIZ 

5 eteponen<haeyzho4>eiahzei 

viYPEnMnAPMnJ(<j)THZIZAN'EAI 
AZOYZHZnAMITnBOYAOVENnEni 
^Tni-MIZEI^ 

28 

T]o fivTifielov KareaTTfaev 'PoSa 
^vv^epov(Tr]<; olKOvaa iv Miipoi? 
e]avTfj Kal TSKvoi'i kui oi? 

av cri;i/^Q)p»j(rW eav Se Ti<; 

5 erepov evtcqhevap 6<f)ei\7jcrei 

Mopetui/ T® ^ tp- Tfj<; IcravjeXi- 

as ovarji; TravTi Tm ffouXofiiva eirl 
ro> Tjfilcrei. 
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I embrace this opportunity of referring the student of Lycian and other 
funeral inscriptions to the valuable paper of Professor G. Hirschfeld, ‘ Ueber 
die griechischen Grabschriften wekhe Geldstrafen anordnen,’ in Kvniysbergcr 
Studien, I. 1887. His main purpose is to show that the custom of threatening 
fines for infringing the rights of a grave and its occupant was not derived 
from Roman usage, but was purely Greek, and attained its first and fullest 
development in Lycia, the classical land of tombs. 

Inscriptions, even funeral ones, from Myra are rare. Several new ones, 
however, are published by Benndorf and Niemann, Lykicn, i. p. 68, 70. 
Hirschfeld can only cite two that threaten a fine (p. 102, ihid) ; the present 
one makes a third. The owner of the grave Rhoda is a resident alien 
(line 2) ; may this account for the use of IcravjeXia (elcrayyeXia) in the legal 
phrases which conclude the document ? On the Lycian tombs ’irpoaayyeXia 
is the usual term in this connection; see C.I.G. 4288 (Patara) : rfi? 
irpocravyeXia’i oi5o-[jj9] Travrl ^ovXofievM cVl tw rpiTfo ; compare Le 
Bas-Waddington, No. 1314 (from Myra) : vpa^eax; ovcrri<; iravrl rm 

^ovXofjbevw e[7ri] yfilaei ; Hirschfeld, ibid. p. 108. 

E. L. Hicks. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON CERTAIN MODERN GREEK 
FOLK-SONGS. 

The historical interest and value of many of the folk-songs of Modern 
Greece has heen often acknowledged, and historians have not disdained to 
quote them as evidence either of facts or of popular feeling. It is therefore 
desirable in the case of any ballad supposed to relate some historical event to 
determine as exactly as possible to what event it really refers. 

In Passow’s most valuable work,* as was inevitable in so large a collection 
of popular traditional poetry, a few errors seem to have been made in naming, 
dating and classifying the pieces. Some apparent cases of such error T 
propose here to examine. 

Three ballads numbered by Passow cxciv., cxcv., cxcvi. are headed 
"AXwcrt? Ktuvo-Tai/Tti/ouTToXeci)?. Literally translated they run as 

follows : — 

CXCIV. 

‘ They have taken the city, have taken it, have taken Salonica : they 
have taken also St. Sophia the great monastery, which has three hundred 
and sixty- two bells, for every bell a priest and for every priest a 
deacon. And just Avhen the Holy Things were coming forth and the King 
of the World,® a voice came from heaven, from the mouth of angels : “ Cease 
the psalmody, and lower the Holy Things, and send word to the Frankish 
land that they may come and take them, that they may take the golden 
Cross and the holy Gospel-Book and the Holy Table, so that they [the Turks] 
may not defile it.” When our Lady heard this the icons shed tears. “ Be 
still, O sovereign Lady, weep not, nor shed tears. Again, after times and 
seasons, it shall be your own again.” ' 


cxcv. 

‘ God gives the sign, the earth gives the sign, the heavenly things give 
the sign, St. Sophia also gives the sign, that great monastery, with four 
hundred scmantra and sixty-two bells, which has three hundred nuns and a 


* Popularia Carmina Gmcciae Itccenhoris, ed. 
Arnold Passow, Lipsiae, 1S60. 

- Plates of wood or metal struck Py .a mallet, 
often used instead of bells in Greek churches. 


“ This refers to the ceremony of ‘ The Great 
Entrance ’ in the Litur-y of the Greek Church, 
when the elements for the Holy Eucharist are 
earned iu proceasioii. 
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thousand monks. On the left hand chants the kingd on the right the patriarch. 
A voice came to them from God, and from the judgment of an angel : 
“ Priests, put down the scrolls aud close the Gospel-Books. They have taken 
the city, have taken it, have taken Salonica : they have taken St. Sophia, the 
great monastery ; they have taken boys from their teachers, girls from their 
embroidery work ; they have taken mothers with their children, ladies with 
their husbands.” ’ 


cxcvi. 

‘ God gives the sign, the earth gives the sign, the heavenly things give 
the sign, St. Sophia also gives the sign (that great monastery with four 
hundred semantni and sixty-two beUs, for every bell a priest and for every 
priest a deacon), that they should begin the Cherubic Hymn and that the 
King was about to come forth. A dove came down from the midst of heaven : 
“ Cease the Cherubic Hymn, and let the Holy Things be lowered ; priests, 
take the sacred vessels, and let your light go out, O candles, for it is the Will 
of God that the city should become Turkish. Only send word to the Frankish 
land that three ships may come, one to take the Cross and the other the 
Gospel-Book, the third and best of all to take our Holy Table, lest the dogs 
should take it and pollute it.” ’ 

‘ Our Lady was troubled, and the icons shed tears. “ Be still, 0 sovereign 
Lady, and ye icons, weep not. Again, after times and seasons, it shall be 
your own again.” ’ 

In considering the first two ballads it seems strange, if their theme be 
the fall of Constantinople, that such prominent mention should be made of 
Salonica. 

The explanation I would suggest is that No. cxcv. was really composed 
on the capture of Thessalonica by the Turks in 1430. The whole tenor of the 
ballad agrees with this supposition.^ That city had also its church of St. 
Sophia, and it is a poetical and touching idea that the tidings of its desecra- 
tion by the infidels should be conveyed by a heavenly voice to the congrega- 
tion in the greater church of the same dedication at Constantinople. 

The mention of the Emperor and the Patriarch together taking part in 
the Divine service is hardly applicable to the state of things at Constantinople 
at the moment of its fall, but is quite appropriate if the time be twenty years 
earlier. In 1453 the patriarchate was vacant, and ecclesiastical dissensions 
severed the Emperor from his people in their religious ceremonies, whereas 
in 1430 the usual harmony reigned between the Byzantine authorities in 
Church and State. 

On the other hand there is no reason to doubt that the fall of Constanti- 
nople is indeed the subject of No. cxcvi. 


1 Here the emperor is clearly meant. detail at the taking of Thessalonica. Joannes 

- Its last lines picture ill a few words a scene Aiiagiicstes, De Exlremo l'ha,suloiuc. Excidio 
of misery, exactly such as Joannes Auagnostes, 14, ed. Bonn, 
himself one of the captives, describes in great 
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The best known and most popular of these ballads, No. cxciv., has prob- 
ably been produced in later times by a fusion of the other two. 

Perhaps the lines — 

‘ Trfjpav T^v TToXt, Trrjpav rrjv, Trrjpav rrjv SaXoviKT], 

TTtipav KUL TTjv dyia %o^ia, to p,eya p,ova(Trrjpi, ’ — 

had taken strong hold of the minds of the people, and the practice of calling 
the imperial city specially ^ TroXty, together with the greater renown of the 
Byzantine St. Sophia, would facilitate the transference of these lines from a 
lament for Thessalonica to a lament for Constantinople. 

Among the ballads classed by Passow as Oarmina ClepMica certi aevi, 
No. cxi., ’O KoXeTTTjy, is dated 1810, but it should be among the Garmina 
Hisirn'ica, with the date of 1831, for Kolettes is certainly the statesman 
Coletti who took so prominent a part in the War of Independence and the 
subsequent vicissitudes of Greece, and as the song represents him saying — 

‘ Lads, let there be a Constitution,’ 

IlafStd, vd yevy (TvvTayp,a — 

it evidently refers to his appeal in 1831 to the military chiefs of Northern 
Greece to aid him in driving the adherents of Capodistrias from power, with 
the professed object of restoring constitutional government.^ 

Among the Cannina Historica, No. ccxliii., 'O Ilvpyo<; Kacrrai'fay, is 
dated doubtfully 1822 — 1826. Its real date, however, is proved to be some 
fifty years earlier by a note to the memoirs of Theodore Kolokotron^s^ edited 
by G. Tertsetes, where this song is quoted at full length as referring to the last 
conflict of the father of Kolokotrones with the Turks in 1780. Constantine 
Kolokotrones, the father, was a military chieftain in the Morea, of a family 
which boasted that they had never submitted to the Ottomans. He took 
part in the disastrous revolt stirred up by the Kussians in 1769, but, when the 
Albanians sent by the Porte to put down the rebellion showed themselves 
enemies to Greeks and Turks alike, he aided the Capitan Pasha in crushing 
them. In Lis turn, however, he refused the Pasha’s demand that he should 
do homage and give one of his children as a hostage. The Pasha thereupon 
besieged him and his friend Panagiotaras in the tower of Kastanitza, near 
Marathonisi (Gytheion), and after a brave defence of twelve days they 
perished in a desperate attempt to cut their way out.^ The ballad expresses 
their defiance of the Capitan Pasha with a foreboding of their fall. 

Tlie Tower of Kastunia. 

‘ Withered are the hillsides, withered are the plains, withered is Kastania 
with its tow'er, which holds the many Klephts, the men of Kolokotrones who 
go to church [in apparel] laden with silver and gold, and airded with their 

* See Finlay, Hintorij of Greece (OyLiovi.XS'il), 

Tol. vii. pp. 73 — S5. 

^ This work is entitled Airiyriais SvfiPdrruy 


TTjs 'EAAi7('i(ciis ipvK^s airh ra 1770 '4as to 1S36 
(Athens 1846). The note is on p. 261. 

’ XvuSdrTuy, p. 6. 
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swords. And they came out, and consulted at the church door, and 
Constantine said to them : “ Tliis joy that we have will bring us woe. Last 
night I saw in my sleep how my cap was burnt and the tassel of my sword ; 
the cap is my wife, the tassel my children. This joy that we have will bring 
us woe.” Panagiotaras heard him, and burst out laughing : “ What sayest 
thou, gossip Constantine, thou Kolokotrones ? Never will the tower of 
Kastania be taken, neither sooner nor later, nor now is it taken. Only 
display your standards, and set them on the tower, that the Capitan Pasha 
and the janissaries may see them.” ’ 

No. cclv.. To MtcroXo 77 t, has the date of 182-5 assigned to it, as if its 
subject were the great siege of Missolonghi in that year, but Trikoupes 
expressly mentions it as commemorating the first siege in 1822. ‘ Greece,’ he 

says, ‘ rejoicing in the overthrow of this hostile expedition, celebrated the 
triumph for a long time by singing the Song of Missolonghi, which an 
unknown and unlettered minstrel composed. Here are its first verses ’ ^ : — 

Those which he proceeds to quote answer very closely to the first five 
lines of Passow’s cclv. ; — 

‘Would that I were a bird to fly aloft, to behold from afar poor Misso- 
longhi, and how the Hellenes fight with Turks, with Pashas. The cannon- 
balls fall like rain, and the bombs like hail, and the light musketry like sands 
of the sea.’ 

Moreover, in the last six lines, not quoted by Trikoupes, which run thus — 
‘ Omer Pasha called Marko, and said to him : “ Marko, bring out the 
keys, and all your arms, and come with me to Roumeli that thou mayest be 
made captain. I will write forthwith to the City that a firman may be 
brought thee.” And Marko answered ; “ Omer Pasha, what sayest thou ? 
This is not Janniua, this is not Arta’” — it can hardly be doubted that they 
who speak are Omar Pasha Vriones and Marko Botzares, who commanded 
respectively the besiegers and defenders of Missolonghi in 1822. 

Florence McPherson. 


^ Tlikoupes, 'l<rropia ttjs ’Eirara(rTa<re«s (London 1856), rop.. p. 380. 
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METROLOGICAL NOTES. 

III. — Had the People of Pre-historic Mycenae a Weight Standard ? 

In a former paper in this JoiiTnal (Vol. viii.) it was maintained that 
the Greeks had a weight standard long before the introduction of coined 
money from Asia, the unit of which was the same as the Attic-Euboic system 
(130—13.5 grains Troy) of historical times, and that in the Homeric poems 
the gold Talanton and cow represented the same value, the unit of metal 
being adjusted to the more primitive unit of barter. The evidence then 
adduced was of a purely literary nature, as it was not in my power to appeal 
to any actually existing weights. I have since obtained some data of a 
concrete kind which, I think, lends some support to my former contention. 

Dr. Schliemann {Mycenae and Tiryns, p. 354) found (in the tomb south 
of the Agora at Mycenae) ‘ four spirals of thick quadrangular, and seven 
spirals of thick round gold wire, five plain gold rings, and a similar one of 
silver, of which a selection is represented under No. 529. ‘ I remind (adds 
Dr. Schliemann) the reader that similar spirals and rings of thick gold wire 
occur in the wall paintings of the Egyptian tombs. They are supposed to 
have served as presents, or perhaps as a medium of exchange.’ These idngs 
are now at Athens, and my friend Mr. E. A. Gardner of Gonville and Gains 
College, the Director of the British School at Athens, has kindly procured for 
me their weights.^ Before going further I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I do not assume the rings to be what is called ring-money, but I think 
that I am justified in assuming that they are ornaments probably made on a 
given weight. It has been the custom in all countries for the person who 
desires to have an article of jewellery made to give to the goldsmith a certain 
weight of gold or silver, out of which the latter manufactures the desired orna- 
ment. Such is the practice at the present day in India ; you give the goldsmith 
so many gold niohurs or sovereigns, or rupees, as the case may be, he squats 
down in your verandah, and with a few primitive tools quickly turns out the 
article you desire, which of course will weigh as many mohurs or sovereigns 
as you have given him (provided that you have stood by all the time, keeping 
a sharp look out to prevent his abstracting any of the metal). That in like 
fashion gold ornaments for ordinary wearing purposes were regularly of known 
weights in ancient times is shown clearly by the account of the 


* I wish likewise to express my gratitude to M. Kumauudes for liis kindness in "iviiw 
Mr. Gardner every facility for weighing the rings. 
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presents given to Kebekah by Abraham’s servant, ‘ a gold earring of 
half a shekel weight and two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels 
weight ’ (Genesis xxiv. 22). To take another example from a very different 
region, the golden ornaments of the ancient Irish (of which numerous 
specimens exist in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy) were made 
according to specified weight. Thus queen Medbh is represented as saying : 
‘ My spear-brooch of gold, which weighs thirty ungas, and thirty half ungas, 
and thirty crosachs and thirty quarter [crosachs].’ O’Curry, Manners and 
Customs of Ancient Irish, iii. 112. But we need not go beyond Greek soil 
itself for such illustrations. The well-known story of Archimedes and the 
weight of the golden crown, which led to the discovery of specific 
gravity, is sufficient to show that the practice in Greece was such as 
I describe, and certainly no one wall venture to maintain that the people of 
Mycenae were inferior in civilization to the ancient Irish. If the latter 
weighed the gold in their ornaments, surely the former, who so surpassed all 
that has been left by the ancient Irish in their pottery, sculpture and metal 
work, may well be assumed to have followed a similar practice. 

I shall now proceed to tabulate the weights of the Mycenaean 
rings. 


Metal. 

DESCKirnoN. 

Weight. 

Grammes. 

Graixs Troy. 

Silver 

Plain ring 

8-8 

137 

Gold 

Spiial 

8-5 

132 


>> 

9-9 

153 

>} 


10-8 

167 

1 

Plain ring 

15-9 

248 

ff 

33 

16-5 

257 

,, 

,, 

19 0 

297 

,, 

,, 

19-4 

303 


Spiral 

20 5 

320 

,, 

33 

21-5 

335 


Plain ring 

22 0 

340 

n 

S[.ii.Tl 

29-3 

452 

„ 

33 

39 0 

612 



39-5 

617 


33 

41-5 

643 

3 ) 

33 

42 2 

654 

?» 


42 3 

655 

,, 

33 

42 8 

062 


Inspection of the table shows us a group of two riu^s weighing 132 and 
137 grains re.«pectively at the lowest, and a group of four weigliing 643, 654, 
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655, and 662 grains respectively as the highest. It will at once be seen that 
the latter are the fivefold of the former. This is probably one of the most 
primitive of multiples, derived as it is from counting by the fingers, and we 
know that in Greek the word Trefnrd^eiv (lit. to count five, iri^nve Aeolic) 
was used as a general word for counting. The fivefold of 132 = 660, which is 
startlingly near 662. It is quite possible that the silver ring has gained 
rather than lost weight by oxydization. The third lowest group of two, 248 
and 257, seem to be the double of the first group. From this it would seem 
as if 132 — 137 was the unit on which they are all scaled. 

The two rings weighing 612 and 617 grains seem to group themselves 
along with the four heaviest, but the interval between 617 and 662 is con- 
siderable. Again the two rings weighing 153 and 167 ought to go with the 
lowest group, but the interval between 137 and 167 is considerable, and the 
same may be said of 297 and 303 in relation to 340. The ring weighing 452 
grains occupies a distinct position approximating no other group. It seems 
to be 3^ times the unit of 132 — 137. 

It is perfectly possible that in those weights which are not more 
or less exact multiples of the unit we have to deal with halves and 
quarters of the unit, as I have already suggested in the case of the ring of 
of 452 grains. Thus 303 and 297 would represent very closely 2-^ times the 
unit 135 grains; and 617 and 612 = 42 times the unit; and 167 gives IJ 
times the unit. The unit 132 — 137 is of course identical with the light 
Babylonian shekel of 130 grains, and the talent of gold in Homer, which I 
have shown in a former number of this Journal to have been of like weight, 
and which was known as the Attic and Euboic standard in historical Greece. 
We need not be surprised to find « and ^ of this unit. In Homer {II. xxiii. 
751) we find a half-talent (ggiTaXavTov) of gold. Of course I do not 
pretend to say that I have absolutely proved the existence of a weight 
standard at Mycenae, for the data are too few to make a complete induction 
but I think that they are sufficient to make it very probable that such a 
standard did exist. Indeed on a priori grounds it is natural to expect it, for 
the existence of rings made on a given unit has been proved for Egypt and 
Syria. If my view should turn out to be correct, it puts beyond doubt the 
truth of my former proposition, that the Greeks employed a weight standard 
similar to the light Babylonian shekel and Euboic stater before they learned 
from the East the art of coining money. 


lY.— How WERE THE PRIMITIVE WEIGHT STANDARDS FlXED ? 

In previous articles I have shown that the oldest Greek unit of weight, 
the talent of gold in the Homeric Poems, was identical with the cow or value 
of a cow, that the same identity existed between the cow in Italy and the 
gold unit (itself the same as the Homeric Talanton) which lies at the base of 
the Roman system, and that the like relation existed between cow and gold 
unit in Sicily. I had further advanced the suggestion that we ought to seek 
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for the origin of the weight standard or standards from wliich prohably all 
systems in the Old World, modern as well as ancient (save the modern 
French), have been derived, arguing that as the cow or ox was the most 
widely diffused common unit of barter, it was natural that when metals came 
into use as a medium of exchange, the metallic unit would naturally represent 
the value of the older unit of barter. Ordinary law of supply and demand 
would fix more or less accurately the amount of gold which one man would 
he willing to give, and another man bo willing to accept for an ox. One 
point however I did not make clear, and that was how it came to pass that 
primitive men weie able to fix with what practically was a high degree of 
accuracy the amount of gold which represented the value of an ox. It is, 
I think, this difficulty which is supposed to surround the process of fixing 
accurately the metallic unit thus derived which has induced metrologists to 
make up their minds that weight units could not have been arrived at 
empirically, and in consequence of this to seek their origin in the scientific 
astronomy of Babylonia. 

We shall now endeavour to ascertain if the empirical method is so diffi- 
cult, working on the only true scientific method in such inquiries, always 
back from the known to the unknown. 

It is plain that if we could find a people who, whilst familiar with the 
use of gold, had as yet no system of weight, but had to resort to some other 
method for estimating the value of their wealth, we should thus get a clear 
idea of the conditions immediately preceding the invention of weights. 
From what I have said above, we cannot expect to find any such community 
in the Old World. The New World on the other hand supplies us with 
what we desire. When the Spaniards under Cortes conquered the Aztecs 
of Mexico, that people, although in a high state of civilization, had as yet no 
system of weights. In consequence of the want of weights the Spaniards 
experienced some difficulty in the division of the treasure, until they supplied 
the deficiency with weights and scales of their own manufacture. There was 
a vast treasure of gold, which metal, found on the surface or gleaned from 
the beds of rivers, was cast into bars, or in the .shape of dust, made part of 
the regular tribute of the southern provinces of the empire. The traffic was 
carried on partly by barter, and partly by means of a regulated currency of 
different values. This consisted of transparent quills of gold dust, of bits of 
tin cut in the form of T, and of bags of cacao containing a specified number 
of grains (Prescotf, Conquest of Mexico). 

From this we get an insight into the first beginnings of weights. Some 
natural unit (and by natural I mean some product of nature of which all 
specimens are of uniform dimension) is taken, such as the quill used by the 
Aztecs. The average-sized quill of any particular kind of bird presents a 
natural receptacle of very uniform capacity. These quills of gold dust Avere 
estimated at so many bags containing a certain number of grains. The step 
is not a long one to the day when some one will balance in a simple fashion a 
quill of gold dust against seeds of cacao, and find how many seeds are equal 
in weight to the metal. Nature herself supplies in the seeds of plants 
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weight units of marvellous uniformity. If any one objects to my assumption 
that the Aztecs were on the very verge of the invention of a weight system, 
my answer is that another race of America, whose political existence ceased 
under the same cruel conditions as that of their Northern contemporaries, I 
mean the Incas of Peru, who were in a stage of civilization almost the same 
as that of the Aztecs, had already found out the art of weighing before the 
coming of the Spaniards, although they were inferior to the Mexicans in so 
far as they had not a well-defined system of hieroglyphic writing, nor of 
currency such as the latter possessed. Scales made of silver have been 
discovered in Inca graves. The metal of which they are made shows 
tliat they were only employed for weighing precious commodities of 
small hulk. 

That my proposition that nature has supplied natural weight units in 
seeds is not a mere speculation of one defending a pet thesis I shall now 
proceed to demonstrate by unquestionable evidence. 

Let us turn to the known, and by getting fresh touch with fact 
return again with new vigour to the more speculative parts of the subject. 
The very name grain, which we employ to express our lowest weight unit, 
would of itself suggest that originally some kind of grain was used in weigh- 
ing, but as our grain is known as the grain Troy, and we do not as yet know 
its origin, it will not do to argue vaguely from etymology. But a little 
inquiry soon brings us to a time when the grain Troy did not as yet form the 
basis of English weight, and when a far simpler method of fixing the weight 
of the King’s coinage was employed. It was ordained in 12 Henry VII. c. v. 
that the bushel is to contain eight gallons of wheat, and every gallon eight 
pounds of wheat, and every pound twelve ounces of Troy weight, and every 
ounce twenty sterlings, and every sterling to be of the weight of thirty-two 
grains of wheat that grew in the midst of the ear of wheat according to the 
old laws of this land (Ruding, II. 58).^ 

Going backwards we find by 8 Edward I. that the penny was to weigh 
24 grains, which by weight then appointed were as much as the former 32 
grains of wheat. By the Stututum de PmuleriJnis (of uncertain date, but 
placed by some in 1265) it was ordained that the penny sterling should weigh 
32 grains of wheat, round and drj’ and taken from the midst of the ear (Ruding, 
1. 360.) Going back still a step further we find that by the laws of Ethelred 
every penny weighed 32 grains of wheat, and, as the penny of Alfred weighs 
24 grains Troy, we need have no hesitation in assuming that it was likewise 
fixed on the same standard of 32 grains of wheat. Thus from Alfred 
(871 — 901) to Henry VII. (1485 — 1509) we find the penny fixed by this 
primitive method, and the actual weights of the time, as tested by the 
balance at the present day, afford proof positive of the practical accuracy of 
the method. 

Now all the mediaeval standards were based upon the gold solidus of Con- 


1 I am imlebted for all these facts relating to wheat grains in England to Mr. F. Seebohm, 
the author of th.e£«ijlM Vilh'/jc Comnuinitii. 
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stantine the Great (^farquardt, ii. 30) except that of Ireland, which seems to 
have been borrowed from Rome before the changes introduced by that monarch. 
The Irish system runs thus ; the unga {ii/icia) is the highest unit and contains 
24 screapalls (scrupuli), each scrcapull contains 3 ptbujinns (a name evidently 
borrowed from the Saxon invader), and each pingimi weighed 8 grains of 
wheat (ocht ngrainne cruithnechta comtrom na pinginne airgid, O’Donovan’s 
Supplement, s.v. pinginn). Here as in England the grain of wheat is the ba.sis 
of the system, whether introduced from Rome or (as I think more likely) 
already in use among the Kelts. 

But the solidus of Constantine (of wdiich 72 went to the Roman pound 
of gold) was divided into 24 siliqti.ac or Kepdria (from whence comes carat). 
Tlie siliqua or Kepdriov was the seed of the carub or St. John s Bread (ceratouia 
Siliqua L.). Thus the lowest unit in the Roman system, as usually given, is 
found to be a seed, and the same holds of the Greek sy.stem, for the drachm 
is given as containing 18 Kepara or Kepdria {rj Se Bpa'x^p.r) Kepara irj. dWoi 
Se Xeyovcriv ypappd^ rpetv to 'ypdp.pa oSoXoix; S', o Se oSoXbf Kepara 
j. TO Se Kepdriov e-)(ei airdpia S'. Fragra. ap. Hultsch, Mctrol. Scryd. 248). 
From this we see that the Kepdriov was further reduced to 4 airdpia, grains 
of wheat, and from another table of weights given by Hultsch, Mctrol. Script. 

ii. 128, we learn that the siliqua equals 3 gi’ains of barley {siliqua grana ordci 

iii. ). Hence it appears that 3 grains of barley =4 grains of wheat.^ 
Thus both Greek and Roman systems finally rest upon grains of corn, as did 
the English and Irish. 

Before passing on from the Greek and Roman systems, I may add that 
even higher denominations than the siliqua were expre.ssed by seeds. The 
h(pinus=2 siliqiiae, and its Greek representative the Oeppof is given a like 
value {Metrol. Seriqd. 81). In the Carmen de Fondcrihu.s, ii. 16, grana Icntis 
are niade equal to 6 siliquae, and a like number of grains of spelt are given 
a similar value. 

We shall next advance towards the East, and take up the Semitic systems. 
There can be little doubt (says Queipo, 1. 360) that the Arab system of weight 
was based on the grain of wheat. The hedha was their smallest unit. 4 
hahlas ~ 1 Karat, the latter of course represents the Kepdriov, and the former 


r We saw above that 21 grains of Troy weight 
when introduced into England were eiinal to 32 
grains of wheat, or in the proportion of 3 : 4. 
By the quotations given above we learn tint the 
siliqua was equal to 3 grains of barley, and 4 
grains of wheat ; hence liarley grains are to 
wheat as 3 4. From this it follows that the 

Troy grain is nothing more than the barleycorn, 
which had been nsed in preference to the grain 
of wheat in part of the Homan Empire. Fur- 
thermore this relation between barleycorns and 
avheat can be proved as an actual fact. In 
September 1887 I placed in a balance 32 gi-ains 


of wheat, and 21 grains of barley, tahen from 
ricks of corn grown on the same field, near 
Cambridge, and repeated the e.xperiment thrice ; 
e.ach time they balanced so evenly that a half- 
grain weight turned the scale either way. Again 
it is easy to see that the same proportion exists 
between wheat grain and Troy grain. A grain 
of Scotch wheat = 'OIT gramme, and the Troy 
grain = '064 gramme. •017x4 = 'lS8: '061 x 

3 = '192. For all praelic.al purposes therefore 

4 wheat grains = 3 Troy grains with an error of 
.0024, less probably than the dilference between 
individual grains. 
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the 4 airdpia, which are the equivalent of the KepuTiov. In the Hebrew 
system the Gcrak, which also probably means a grain of some kind (weighing 
■U70 grammes), is the base. 

Going farther Eastward we come to India, and there find a similar basis 
for the various systems in use among the Hindus. Tlie retd (Ah’us precutoi'ius, 
Jequirity of pharmacists), the grain of gunja (= hemp, cannahis) or Karat, 
is the smallest unit in two systems, but in that used hjr w'eighing precious 
metals, corresponding to our Troy weight, there is a still smaller grain 
employed, called yeva, which weigh.s ‘014 grammes, and is one-tenth of the 
rdti. Finally in the Chinese system a grain of millet of the panic kind 
forms the basis.* 

We have now passed from the extreme w'est of Europe to the furthest 
cast, and everywhere alike have we found the natural units afforded by 
various grains and seeds employed by various races as means of indicating 
weight. It is now easy to see that if once in the ordinary way of barter a 
certain portion of gold, arrived at by a crude process of guess-wmrk probably 
at first, then possibly measured by some natural measure of capacity, such as 
the quill of the Aztec, or the egg-shell employed by the ancient Irish (some- 
what analogous to the way in which rustics in the present day measure 
powder and shot by means of the bowl of a clay pipe), was regarded as the 
equivalent of an ox, or a slave, the next step, that is, to represent it by a 
certain number of grains of some kind of corn or plant in common use would 
easily follow. Seeds too were the primitive counters before the rise of 
arithmetic.^ 

If the objection is raised that ail that I have said can be readily explained 
by supposing that, after all these various peoples became acquainted with the 
weight unit obtained scientifically by the Chaldaeans (by taking the w'eight 
in water of one-fifth of the cube of the Babylonian royal ell, wliich itself is 
supposed to be based upon astronomical observations), they adopted the 
method of preserving the standard accurately by comparing it with the weight 
of a certain number of seeds, my reply is that it is hardly likely that all those 
peoples should have uniformly remained unobservant of the natural means at 
their disposal till so late a period comparatively, especially when we recollect 
that those same natural objects are likewise universally employed as the 
smallest units of linear measure, as for instance our own barleycorn, and the 
kernels of grain with which the Chinese start their system ; secondly that, 
according to most metrologists, the Chinese system of weights is independent 
of the Graeco-Asiatic, which prevailed everywhere else, and therefore the 
method of estimating weights by seeds has in this case certainly been 
employed before, annd independently of the Babylonian scientific .system • 
and thirdly that beyond all doubt we found the Incas of Peru evolviu" a 


1 I owe this fact tothe kinJncssof SirThoma;, that in Java, <;rain (padi or p.ara) is not only 
tVade. unit of weight but also of numeration. 

- >ly colleague. Professor Hartog, informs me 
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weight system for themselves in a region wliero there cannot ho the sliglitest 
suspicion of Babylonian influence. If those Incas, who had not even 
developed a system of currency or a system of hieroglyphics, could devise a 
weight system, why should wo deny to the Aryan and Hemitic laces the 
capacity to evolve such a system by some empirical process, analogous to that 
by which the Peruvians must have arrived at theirs I 

WlM.lA.M BlDl.hWAV. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE EASTERN PEDIMENT OF THE 
ZEUS TEMPLE AT OLYMPIA, 

AND 

ALCAMENES THE LEMNIAN. 

[Plate YI.] 

Hardly ever has an artist been more unjustly treated by posterity than 
has lie who adorned the Eastern pediment at Olympia with the story of 
Oeiiomaus and Pelops. Archaeologists have censured, and artists parodied 
his work for faults of composition that it owed probably entirely to their 
own reconstructions. The standard of Greek art is so high, even in lesser 
things, that whore a work of this importance seems to fall short, we had 
better doubt of our own method, or at least suspend our judgment rather 
than rashly condemn. The more so here, where there does not even exist a 
general accord as to the arrangement which ought to be preferred. It is true 
that those peculiarities of style which seemed most to blame were not 
controverted, but as long as it appears that the truth has not yet been found, 
the fault will most probably lie where it is least sought for. And in fact 
material indications are not wanting that all was not right. For example, it 
is a curious fact that, though the composition was too loosely spread, the 
detached horses should stand outside the teams of three worked from one 
block, and this notwithstanding that they show unmistakable marks of 
having stood close to the wall. I was so strongly impressed by this circum- 
stance during a visit at Olympia in May 1888, that I resolved to try by all 
means a new solution on this principle. But of course I lighted on the same 
difficulty which had prevented others from accepting this arrangement, as the 
five central figures, spellbound by the words of Pausanias, did not leave 
sufficient space to right and left for two horses in succession, and I already 
half despaired of coming to any conclusion, when Prof Brunn spoke the 
magic word that broke the spell.* He advocates on purely aesthetic grounds 
a transposition of the middle-figures, whereby the women come close to Zeus, 
between him and the heroes, and vindicates our right to reconstruct the 

' Sif:uii(/3?ienc/it- dr kb.u'jl. R/wco Aliolcaic ikr irLssriisJ„>/tr,i. 7 Juh ISSS. ‘ Ueber 
Giebelgvupjieii,’ p. 163 If. 
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whole on aesthetic principles and test it by the text of Pausanias, instead of 
building on his words a theory which does not do justice to the work. 

The following is an attempt to work out this method, letting the 
sculptures speak hjr themselves, and taking the subject as given in these 
words only ^ : ra Se ev roi<i derotv efiirpocrOev IleXoTro? j; Trpo? Olvofiaov twv 
' iTTircov afiiWa eri peXXovcra Kai to epyov tov cpopov rrapa apcfiorepav iv 
TapacrKevp. Technical details as to the way the figures have been fastened 
to the building will have to be considered, and the lines of each separate 
member will be examined to discover the place it must have taken in the 
composition. Where there is reason to take account of the situation in which 
they were found, this consideration will not be omitted. 

So generally acknowledged is tbo affinit}' of stylo with the Westerr. 
pediment, whereof the composition would appear to be now reconstructed 
beyond all doubt by the last rearrangement of Prof. Treu,'^ that it does not 
seem too bold to make use of what we learn there about the stylo and method 
of this art. 

In the first place let us observe that the outlines of one figure must 
follow that of the next so that no more vacant space is left than can be 
helped, and that the composition must thus be kept compact. Another 
jirinciple, that of correspondence, has been already so well set forth by Prof. 
Treu * and Prof. Kekule,’’ that it need hardly be once more advocated. 

I had no choice but to work with the models on a reduced scale, which 
have in some respects been slightly altered in the restored p.rrts, according to 
my indications, under the direction of Mr. Bart van Hove, the sculptor. 
Tliis has only been done where it could not be avoided. What else remains 
to be changed will be mentioned in the text, as these corrections can 
necessarily be no more than an indication of the intention, and ought to bo 
controlled in presence of the originals, or at least the largo jdastcr casts, by 
competent authority. I have no tloubt that a careful inquiry will prove these 
or similar alterations possible and sufficient.® 

In the middle stands the figure of Zeus, too high for any other place. 
Next to him, neither Oenoraaus nor Pelops — these names cannot be questioned 
—will fit, as either of them in the usual arrangement cuts through the com- 
position most awkwardly, the first with his left elbow and the other still 
worse by hi.s shield, and even if transposed, they must perforce remain at too 
great a distance, and leave an enormous gap. To be brief, there is no other 
place where the shield will do no harm by its form and the broad shadow it 
must have thrown till noon, but on the right, i.c. Northern e.xtremity of this 
group, and similarly the elbow of Oenomaus finds room for extension only on 
the opposite side. The women therefore must stand between the men and 
Zeus, as Prof. Brunn ^ has already deduced from the bad effect the naked legs 

- Pini^aniri'i, v. in. 6. ® The restored p.irt3 have Ijcen indicated in 

^ J ah rhucli dcs A n'kai ohiaiscJirn hi'ifitut.i, iii. the mode’s liy a darker colour, hut this does not 
p. 174, show everywhere in our plate, so that it is 

* Archarolo'jixrhc Zedung, xl. 1882, p. 21.'>fr. misleading. 

■■ Ehcini-ichct Musevm, N. F. x.vxi.x. p. 481tf. ^ L. 1, p. 183. 
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of tlie men produce in that place, and tlie evident improvement in the com- 
jaesition if we bring the draped female figures close to Zeus’ garment. If we 
ask wliieh of the two must stand to the right, which to the left, I would 
venture to answer that this ([uestiou is decided by the figures themselves, as 
the riglit arm and liand of Zeus fit exactly into the folds formed by the dress 
of the woman with her arms on her breast, and that this slender figure com- 
])osed with the broader Oenomaus exactly counterpoises the group that 
remains, where the fuller forms of the woman make up for what we should 
miss in Pelc.ps. In this way too will be obtained an over-lapping of outlines, 
postulated by Prof. Brunn for these groups. (Jn the other side the uplifted 
left arm of the other woman tilis the open space beneath the right arm of 
Peloiis who rests gently on her shoulder. It is true that in the models, as 
they stand before me, Pelops is a trifle too shi.n't to allow of this arrangement, 
anil I would not venture to have him made higher, but the same effect may 
he obtained by letting the torso rest somewhat more heavily on the supporting 
leg, an attitude perfectly accounted for by the weight of the shield on that 
side. It is obtained in our plate by making the rvhole figure lean over some- 
what to the left, but this of course is but an expedient. That this arrangement 
is the original one is further shown by a slight indentation on the woman’s 
left shoulder at the exact sirot where it would he touched by the elbow of 
Pelops. 

It is clear that the rvomeii must assume again the names first given to 
them, and disputed by Dr. Studniezka,® but after the excellent characteriza- 
tions of Prof. Flaich,-' there cannot be any objection to this. We shall only 
have to disagree with Prof. Flascli as to the restoration of the left arm of 
Hippodaniia, It cannot hang down, as Prof. Treu observes, on account of 
the folds underneath the elbow, and wo come to the same conclusion if wo 
examine the boles cut for attacliiug the fore-arm, that point to a heavy 
weight having to be sustained. Still it seems to me that, as it is restored, the 
arm is too much upliftt.cl and should be Ic.ss extended and nearly vertical, as 
in the figure of Stcplianus. Hippodamia must have held a taenia hero, just 
a.s in her statue iu tlu; Hippodrome. It is not uninteresting to observe that 
her image on later vases olten shows a general likeness to this figure, particu- 
larly ill the upliftoil left arm.'' 

That the supporting legs of the men come to the outside of the group is, 
as Mr. van Hove observed to me, in favour of the projiosed arrangement, as 
they give a better outline and greater stability to the ivhole. I may add that 
in a similar way the women by repeating the position of the men direct our 
eyes to the centre, and help to give more consistency to the composition, 
which if they change places would fall asunder in two distinct groups with a 


® Afchiuolu'jisctic Zcdii!) I, p. 2 sl 11 , 

'' 111 B:uiraei'>U’i''.'> D' iikimi k r, v. Olymjii.-i, ii. 
)>. llOty. 

'■' Jahihuiii i/'-'i -I. /i, 111. j'. I"! 11 2 . 

" I ' iSl'i X.iv. ' N; 


Monnm, n!! it. jr lili 

.j, „■/).; Z-'-O/,,,/, 1852, I'l. liv,, nhpivHi|.iHi- 

<Iaiiii.i i,- moivnv. i r.u iiiniiMi- lily dieb-cl tli.ui 
llip Vi mill who had- hpi and ivlio, no doubt, i- 
Sti-i.o 
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central figure, but witliout .luy coinbiuiiig link. Even as they are, thesa 
groups reiuind one of those of Orestes and Electra. or Orestes and Fylades, 
and it is not impossible that another restoration of the uplifted anus of tlu' 
heroes might produce a still closer resemblance. 

There thus remains only one somewhat large gap hi'tween Zeus and 
Sterope, and this may be filled up in the way indicated bv Prof Bruim,^- by 
an altar, which however in my opinion ought rather to be .seen in front, as on 
the Attic vases, and tlie Sicilian coins cf this perio<l. 

If this arrangement be acc ^pted we shall find that the gro\i]j still larks 
the necessary breadth at the base, as compared witli the mure compaet and 
broader upper half. But this defect is remedied by the figures that must sit 
before the horses. Now if we look for such forms as will give tin,* desiderated 
outline, wo have no choice but to acce-pt those jmiposed by Prof. Kekule,’’ the 
kneeling young man to the left, and the kneeling maiden to the right. They 
correspond exactly iu their movement, and the maiden has just the height 
wanted for a figure beneath the shield. The sitting boy and the mutil.ited 
sitting man of Prof. Treu’s arrangement would be too low, and we shall fiud 
that precisely for this reason they will be wanted elsewhere. Moreover the 
last mentioned figure would cause a very irregular contour. The same would 
be the case if we accepted Prof. Curtins’ views,^* who instead of the maiden 
lias the kneeling man, and then this brings an awkward repetition of the same 
motive, in that both figures kneel to the right. Nor docs Prof. Flasch bring 
us any nearer. The bald seated man might perhaps do well before Pelops, 
but he is wanted more where he ivas found, and the proposed pendant, the 
mutilated silting man, is less satisfactory near Oenomaus tlian anywhere else. 
Though we have not yet come to thi.s point in our impiiry, it may already be 
observed that the argument, which convinced Prof. Elasch, lo.ses all it.s 
force as soon as Oenomaus i' removed from that side where he recognizes 
Myrtilus. 

Prof. Kekule’s arrangement however is open to nearly the same objec- 
tion as that of Prof. Curtius, the repetition iu the two kueeliiig men, and wc 
ought to accept it only with a modification. For us tlie kneeling boy must ot 
necessity come before the horses, and should he turned inward until liis 
hack and his right side are equally seen from the front. His head will then 
be seen in profile from the most central point that allows of a general survey 
of the pediment, and his bauds will come close to tlie hoises. Tlie kueeliiig 
maiden should occupy an exactly similar position, and that such was her 
position is even more evident, as there is a greater contrast in her case between 
the finish of the back and that of the part that was not exposed to view, 
than is the case with the boy, who only shows some rough surface on the lelt 
.side. What she may be doing is quite uncertain; she might perhaps b; 


1- L. 1. ji. 198. 

^ ' L. 1. I*. 4S6. 

])ii' Fi'ii'k Ttid OhjiH'pin , Ailsgaltp ii) i-inpiii 
IUipIf Ilpilin, 1?52 p. 11 ff. 


* ' K. 1. ]*. 1104 ■/.. 
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tying the strings of Pelops’ sandals/^ and by her ministry characterize him to 
the spectator as a guest of the housed® 

After the principal actors we come to tlie preparation, the TrapaaKev/j, 
for the race. How this was depicted in early Greek art may be learned from 
Attic vases. It is not without interest to compare the fragments of the vase 
painted by Nearchus,’® where Thetis brings the armour of Hephaestus to 
Achilles, who, aided by the white-haired Phoenix, is preparing his chariot ; but 
the monument of most interest to us is a fine black-figured hydria (Fig. I), 
that in style, and especially in the type of the heads, shows the greatest 
affinity to the black -figured vases, executed by early painters of red-figured 
vases, in particular to Epictetus as seen in his pinakes. It has been 
published by Gerhard,'" and is sufBcientlj' important to be repeated here. 



Fig. 1.— Bl.cck-Fi(ilheo Hvbiu.c. 


Two slightly-built horses stand already before the chariot ; the charioteer 
and a groom are busy harnessing them ; another groom holds the reins, cvhile 
a third brings up a somewhat lighter horse, of fuller forms, which adcances 
slowly. 


A Vfiy siniil.ii- li};mu has been pomtwl out iv 3(1 Nearer iflutt'd to tins than to the 
hy Prof. Kekiilc, d- h P- •tt'"! in Le Bas, following E a blaik-tigured fragment (Scavi 

)/!< /iCs /yurts, ri. 65 = Lucy ihtch.Il,.! i/.V/a Ccrto n di Buh'jitu, \iii, sej,. 3 . 3 ), 
of Ancient Sculpture, p. oOU, fig. 211. where however the preparation .seems for a race. 

Homer, Ud. iv. 49 ; xiii, 6t) ; xi.x. .311 If. -» Ju^crlescac Viueuhihkr, I'l. ce.xli.x, eel. 

Benndorf, Wiener Vo rleijebh letter, IS-SS, I’l. ’ 
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Though we do not find in our pediment so complete a body of attendants, 
yet the horses, to which our attention mu.st be especially directed, are 
arranged as on the vase. On each side are three standing horses in front of 
slight proportions, while a single horse of fuller forms /noi'oi forward at a 
.slow trot, this at least seems to be indicated by what is left of the legs, and 
this has been well preserved by Mr. Gnittner in his models, though I am not 
in a position to decide whether he w.as rpiite right in letting the horse on the 
right side move in the natural way, and might not better have followed, as in 
the other, the mode of archaic art, in which the legs of the same side movi! 
simultaneously backward aud forward. 

As the central group, as we arrange it, takes much less space than do 
the same figures in other reconstruction.s, wo may place the three horses much 
nearer to the centre than is usually done, and thereby gain sufficient room for 
the single horses in their rear, provided that these do not raise their heads so 
high. I have had this alteration made in the model.-^, as may be seen from 
our plate, though without wishing to defend the e.xact curve given to each 
neck. It even seems to me that the horse on the left ought rather to ha\e 
stretched its head forward, as there appears to be an indentation on the back 
of the foremost horse, just where his lip might have touched it, but Mr. van 
Hove had the head drawn down to correspond to the movement of the hind- 
legs of the model. The question remains, if this movement necessarily 
results from what remains, but this question, like so many others, must 
remain undecided here. What we want to demonstrate is no more than that 
the horse ca7i and must stand in this place. Prof. Tieu-^ aud those who 
place the four horses side by side, have but one seiious argument, the absolute 
want of space for any other disposition, and as this is done away, we may 
fairly enquire what their other considerations are worth. Prof. Treu attaches 
some importance to the marble support under the belly of the horse that 
seems to show it to have stood free from the wall, but it is clear that the 
enormous weight of the marble could not be supported by the legs alone, 
even though it were firmly attached to the wall by the strongest dowels, and 
that it was not superfluous here is proved by the presence of a similar support 
in the case of the other horses, so much better supported by their combined 
legs. It is true that in their case it is hidden from view by the fw'elegs, but 
if painted of the same colour as the back-ground it would hardlv offend the 
eye here and, as we shall see, disappeared probably entirely behind the chariot. 
On the other hand, placed as Prof. Treu has it, it cannot but produce a very 
unhappy effect. Prof Kekule's-- proposal to let the single hoi'ses stand some- 
what backward, though coming nearer to the truth, ami accounting for a part 
of the else useless work lavished on the three horse.«, does not remedy the 
great objection to this arrangement, viz. the pre>ence of horizontal holes for 
dowels in the back, made exactly in the same manner as those of the five 
middle figures and the three horses and of many figures of the we.stern 
pediment. Two of these holes may be observed on each of the single horses, 
about three inches (8cm.) square, and six inches (Lrcm.) deep, and in one 

Jr'‘h-/r>jIojUrJt‘ Z’ltiiii'j. xl. 1SS2. p, 227. -- f-. I p. 4^?. 
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l)lace no loss tlian eight inches (20cin.) below the highest i^oint It looks 
practically impossible to attach this mass of marble to the wall by dowels 
that would have to run over the back of the other horses, as Prof. Treii 
thinks must have been the case. There does not even seem room for such a 
dowel, which would besides have been of very unusual shape and little or no 
use in sustaining the weight. If the sculptors had really wanted to place 
these horses side hy side they would have left (or made) flat the part not 
seen, and fastened to it the free horse. That they have not done this is the 
all-conviuciusj aroument in favour of our view. 

Some years ago my father observed to me tliat the chariots could not 
have heen wanting, but being made of bronze would have been melted down, 
and Prof. Flasch made the same observation.^® Prof. Treu asserts, and it 
is generally believed, that no trace even of the yoke is left, but I observed at 
Olympia not only that part of the mane of the horses on the left side is cut 
sharply away at the very place where this yoke ought to rest, but also 
that there remains a fragment of a thick bronze pin stuck in the marble that 
can hardly have belonged to anything else besides the yoke itself. I was 
not so happy with the other side as just this spot is there broken 
away. 

Though the chariot is usually close to the heels of the horses it seems 
more probable that the distance was somewhat greater here, as often is 
represented in a race, so that it may well fill up the empty space beneath 
the single horse and cover its support. This arrangement may easily be 
made on the left side, but on the right meets some difficulty in the 
uplifted foreleg of the horse. We have observed already that this ought 
probably to be altered. 

It is indeed an objection to our theory that it will scarcely be 
possible to place an attendant to lead these horses, but after all it is not 
impossible to suppose that a well-trained horse could trot along by itself 
to its coiupauions, and besides these horses are of divine ancestry. 

Still however, especially after adding the chariots, one misses some- 
thing, small maybe, by the side of the foremost horses. Some reins, or a 
harness hanging down from the yoke, as in the vase-painting, is all that 
is wanted. 

About the last figures on the right little remains to be said. Their 
])lace is given by the spot where they were found,-' by the respective 
lieight of the figure.s, which does not allow of any others being placed in 


-> L. 1. ees ill tlie note. 

-■> L. 1. p. 1101 A.V. 

ilay not tlie many liionze fragments found 
with the bald sitting man, inontioned Archif'- 
olrjivkc Z' lluiiij, ISr.'i, p. 17*3, have belonged to 
the chaiiot of that side ’ The spot would be 
cvai'tlv the light one. The notice inns thus: 
Vat' r ikr Fvpir fnnih n sich ylJrciL'hc Jironze- 
atwl'' ; (larudh r stii'l oniVuihche vi njoldctc 
Fru'j'dfat^ rod cta':in , ua-l'.A Gc‘j'-ii:ihtdili', ml. 


hiM cineui Schthi; <j''/ii,idrh icordeii. The.se 
last of course would be from one of the votive 
shields of Munnnius. 

Aixharolo)jischc Zeitunj, 1882, p. 234. 

This argument aeeepted by Prof. Treu in 
1S7() and rejected in 1882 formed the basis cf 
the ariangeinent of Piof. Cnrtiiis, 1. I. and was 
combined by Prof. Kekiile, 1. 1. with the sym- 
metiical corresiiondence of the figures in Prof. 
Treu’s auangemeut. 
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tlieir stead and, last not least, by the beautiful liannony of the outlines. It 
is true that they cannot be brought sufficiently close together in the existing 
models, but the restored right hand of the river-god may be vcis’ well brought 
near to his left arm, somewhat in the way indicated in our plate, and the left 
arm of the bald sitting man, whereon he leans, must be drawn nearer to the 
body on account of the position of the remaining fragment. The right hand 
that touches the chin may perhaps have held the halter of the single Imr.-e ; 
at all events on this side nobody else appears to care in the least about the 
horses. 

We are better off in this re.spect on the other side, wdiere we find a 
striking resemblance to the painting on the hydria above mentioned, in more 
than one respect, fur not only does the kneeling boy, ])laced as we place him, 
fulfil the office of the groom half seen before the horses, but the groom who 
holds the reins is present too in the person of the kneeling man. If we turn 
him somewhat to the front, there is no longer any fear of an awkward repe- 
tition of movement, and his height is the exact height wanted there and 
nowhere else. 

The river-god occupies the angle, and so no figure remains for the last 
vacant place but the mutilated man. But there are still more convincing 
arguments than these to demonstrate that ho must have occupied this spot. 
Prof. Treu observes that this figure has been shortened at the base, as he 
thinks, to make it fit under the horses’ heads, but however the recimstruction 
be made it always will remain so much lower than those heads, that he must 
evidently be mistaken in his supposition. And yet the head too, beais testi- 
mony to the fact that the figure was too high at first, as it is flattened at the 
crown in an oblique direction. This points clearly enough to the single spot 
in the whole pediment where this reduction could be of any use, the last 
place but one to the left. It is less easy to say how it ought to be restored. 
The two different Berlin models are both evidently wrong. Certainly Mi’. 
Gruttner was right in placing the right arm before the body, as the muscle 
of the breast is compressed on that side, but it could never have been where 
he puts it, as there is at that place a narrow but intact tract of epidermis 
from the breast to the arm-])it. It must therefore have been higher and 
further off from the body. Neither can the other arm be ujilifted so high as 
it is in both reconstructions, as well as in that given in the plate, as may be 
seen from the muscle on the left breast, which is not stretched. As what 
remains of the drapery seems to exclude a downward position of the arm 
supporting the body at this sitle (which would well suit the composition), 
there is no choice but to restore this arm, at least mentally, as brought 
forward at the level of the head so that the latter may be seen below it from 
the ground. This could not be effected here, without making an entirely 
new' model, as those of Berlin have not the same excellence and exactness as 


Tliis hiiiul is j)U‘rccil (si^e •>hKj,s<‘h»' or tlie reins of tlio otUpr lu'i st-s. 

Z'itung^ 1870, p. 178) aud could liirdly liavu Ardiacolvji^chK ZcUun'j^ 18*^2, p. 211. 

lieM iiiivtluBg i>ut the halter of the single huise 
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the others. For a similar reason the position of the head has not been 
chanoeJ though accorclimr to the flattened crown it orujlit to be turned more 

O ’ o o o 

backward and look nearly horizontally to the centre of the composition. 
But to do this it would have been necessary to add on the plaster cast of the 
original the wanting part of breast and neck, and such an undertaking 
leads further than we could be expected to go in the preparation of a mere 
essay. The changes as indicated in our plate, the right arm brought higher 
to support the body by means of a staff and the left hand on the missing 
part of the head, are sufficient to prove tliat it is possible to place this figure 
here. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that for all these six figures 
we have accepted in the main Prof. Kekule’s proposal. 

The duty now remains of testing this arrangement, reached on grounds 
absolutely independent of the description of Pausanias, b}' his words Atov 
Se aydXfiaTO^ kutu jxeaov TreTroirjfievov fiuXiara tov derov, earcv OtVo/roto? iv 
Be^ia TOV Aio'i eTriKei'iJ.evo<t Kpdpo<; ry K€<j)a\fj, Trapd Be avTOv yvv^ SrepoTrrj, 
QvyaTepwv kcli avrrj rStv “Arkaj/ro?. iMupriXo? 3e, 6^ ifXavve rm Olvopdai to 
cippa, KiWtjTai irpo tSjv ittttcov' ol Be elcriv dpidfi'ov oi ittitoi Tecraapef, pLeTo, 
Be avTov elcTLv dvBpe^ Bvo- ovofiaTa fiev a<j)iaiv ovk Bcttl, Oepaireveiv Se apa 
Tou? tTTTToi;? Kai TOVTOvg TTpoaeTeraKTO vtto tov Olvopidov. wpo? avTco Be 
KUTdKenai, t^ Trepan KXdSeo?' e^ei Be Kal e’v xa dWa Trap' ’HXeicov Tifidv 
TTOTapdiv paXiara p.eTd ye 'AX(f>ei6p. tu Be €? uptarepd d-rro tov Am? 6 
neXoi/r Kal 'iTrTToBdpeia Kal oTe ryi'jo^o? i<jTi tov YleXo-rro^ Kal iTTTroi, Bvo re 
dvBpe<i, iTrTroKo/JLOi B>) Kal ovtol tm IleXoTxr. Kal avOi^ 6 dexo? KdTeicnv e? 
CTTevov, Kal KaTo. tovto ’AX^em? eV’ avTov TreTrodjTai. tm Be dvBpl o? 
^tao^el T(d rieXoTT^ Xoyro p.ev tw Tpoi^rjin'oov ecrnp 'ovopa Sipaipo^, 6 Be 
i^rjyijTi]^ e<^aaKev 6 eV 'OXvpTria KtXXai' elvai. 

In the first place I am happy to be able to biing forth a witness whose 
impartiality cannot bo suspected, as he came to the same result as we in 
respect to the arrangement of the five principal figures, before the sculptures 
were known, on the sole authority of Pausanias, Quatreinere de Quincy,®- who 
published a very unpretending sketch of the composition, which we repeat 
here (Fig. 2). 

We may take as known what Prof. Brunn advances to explain the 
seeming contradiction of the text, but we must lay the more stress on what 
can be further concluded from the passage. The supposed altar might have 
induced Pausanias to speak of the dyaXpa of Zeus, but it is of more import- 
ance that in describing Oenomaus ev Be^ia, he adds tov Acof, which he could 
never have done if lie intended to speak of the spertators rirrht hand. The 
following words to, Be ek dpiaTepd diro tov Ai6<:, might be ambiimous as 
Zeus must be mentioned again, but the earlier words are clear. 

To the right and left follow the figures ho mistook for charioteers, misled 
probably by the myth, as it was current in his time, and as Prof. Kekulu 


L. 1. p l,s4. 
L. !. p. in. 


L. I. ]). 4s6. 

V. 1'"*, 6. 

Lt'Jiq/U'}' n. xi. fi:;. 1. 
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observes, by the dress of the maiden. Ou the left are the men whom 
Oenomaus ordered to eare for his horses, and in this they are occuj)ied. It is 
less evident what those on the right are doing, and so it was to Pausanias, as 
he only guesses they might be Pelops’ grooms ; 'm-TToKOfioi Ei) kui ovrot toO 
IleXoTTo?. If we are not able to put a name to every one of these figures, 
this at least is nut in disaccord with our authijr. 



The bald and rather corpulent man, seems characterised as a paeda- 
gogus.®^ That he must be of some rank, appears from his noble features.®'^ 


^ Bald men aie not i.ire on Attic vixses, not 
only wliere extreme age is repre'sciited as in the 
Tithoniis of an Oeonocles vase {Lnynes, J'(fscs, 
Pi. xxxviii) but in general to imlieate advaiu'ed 
years as in Priamus {Gerhard, Vastn- 

hihh r, PI. cl.xxxviii. Monuin< iifl d iV In'tffhifo, 
viii. PI. xxvii.) and Anehi&es ((lerhaihl, I. I. PI. 
ecxvi, cexvil). Linns too on the vase of I’istoxenn-s 
[Aniiali dclV htditiUo, ISTI, Tav. d’ Agg. P.l is 
more or le.ss bahl, and .seveiol bald men occur 
whom one would mther take to be fiacJagogi 
than anything oLe, such as on a cup at Munich 
[ArAatcnhjji^Ait: Zcifunj, lSb5, PI. lib or cn 


another (n eidemann (Jradilsi'hc ahthh r, 

PI. x.l, or ou an aniphoia (Gerharil, 1. 1. PI. cl) 
near Lycunn, Aiitandios, who of all mentioned 
.••hows the cIcT'est likeness to the type at 
Olyn.jua. 

The small terra-cotta group of the Berlin 
Mu''»-um {Art-htt' Zvifidi'f, xl. PI. S — 

Bannieislcr, Z>' /cr. fig. 1320 Us too late to 
he of much u^e for com^nuisoii however close 
the reseniblance. 

Tlic'-c featiiR's do not allow his being 
< haracteiized a.', a bad man as Prof. Flasch (1. 1. 
p. 1104 AA) supj>oses. Ill fact the coipuleiice 
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He should be compared to ]\Ientor or Phoenix, rather than to the paedagogiis 
in Sophocles’ Electro., as a young prince like Pelops would hardly fail to be 
thus accompanied, even though the legends do not mention it expressly. His 
rank of course would no more prevent him from tending the horses, than it 
does Phoenix in the painting of Hearchus, above mentioned. 

Finally there is no objection to calling the left river-god Cladeus, as he 
was beardless as well as the other, who now must be Alpheus. These attri- 
butions are not inconsistent with the geographical situation, as the race was 
supposed to go toward the sea, and follow the coast, so that the Alpheus must 
be oil the left. 

To conclude let us take a general view of the scene and try to find its 
motive. 

On the right hand, %epo? etc BopvTraXrov,^'' of Pelops, the princely guest 
and bashful lover, and his blooming bride, whose hand holds the prize of 
victory, appears the majestic figure of Zeus, foreboding good luck to them. 
His angry frown rests on Oenomaus, who broke his laws by preventing the 
marriage of his own daughter, and slaying her suitors, and now supports his 
presence with impudent mien and in unbroken pride, whilst Sterope, sunk in 
painful meditation, foresees the issue that will leave her a widow. 

This group, in which all the interest, as in a tragedy of Aeschylus, 
centres with ethic pathos, is surrounded by the preparations for the fatal 
race. But the appearance of Zeus does not pass unobserved by all attendants. 
The paedagogus on the right is struck with awe, and sits motionless, his head 
resting on his hand ; the man last but one at the left, turns sharply with 
terror or curiosity — which is now no longer observable — and the river-gods, 
which indicate the locality, astonished, half rise from their beds. As in 
Rafael’s Mass of Bolsena, the excitement caused by the supernatui'al appear- 
ance grows as it reaches those that have no part to act in the scene, and bv 
thus bringing them in connexion with it, gives unity to the whole. 

That there can be no Myrtilus, as his treason could not be and was not 
acknowledged at Olympia to have decided the issue of the race, has been 
clearly shown by Prof. Loeschcke.®* Nor was this theme, fit subject for a 
tragedy of Euripides, worthy to adorn the temple of the highest of the gods, 
even if it had not invited, as it were, to treachery and corruption. And that, 
notwithstanding the artist’s care to avoid every ambiguity by omitting the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, he was still thought to be present in after times, 
proves nothing but the wide-spread character of the myth, and the want of 
moral sense in respect to the gods in those days. For a charioteer of Pelops 
there could have been no occupation but that of simple groom, as, accordino- 
to the legend, the hero drove himself with Hippodamia by his side. 


and baldness bespeak no more than his age and 
l.H'k of daily exercise, and it seems probable that 
Prof. Flasch was led to speak of a ‘ fatal face ’ 
(1. 1. p. 1101 Z) by the front view, which it was 
lint the artist’s intention to show. 

Aescliylus, A'jnmcmnun, 119. Cf. Homer, 


B 353 etc. 

Darpat-Proymm: Die OcstUche Qkbelgruppc 
am Zcueitempel zu Olympia, 1885, p. 1.3, witli 
siwriiil leffience to tlie chest of Cypsehis auil 
tlie fii-st Olvnipic ode of Piudar. 
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Considering tlie mutilated condition of the work we cannot be expected 
to obtain a reconstruction free from doubt in details, but the arrangement 
here proposed is the only one as yet suggested, that accounts for all technical 
peculiarities ; and though I certainly cannot hope to sec it accepted at once 
by all archaeologists, I expect to have all artists on my side on account of the 
evident artistic gain in the general aspect, and nobody can deny that we 
have obtained a much closer resemblance to the style of the Western pediment 
than before. 

We could stop here, but the last observation leads us to another inquiry, 
which I hope our readers will follow, without letting an unfavourable impres- 
sion of this part of the paper influence their judgment on the former. 

The artist of this pediment is unknown, and the name of Paeonius of 
Mende, given to him by Pausanias, must be due to some error or confusion in 
his notes or memory, as Paeonius himself, in his inscription, practically 
excludes all doubt. Even if we could accept the thesis, that the meaning of 
aKpoT^pia is ambiguous, w'hich rve cannot allow,^'-* Paeonius’ phrase would 
not admit any doubt, as he uses the word eVt, and that at all events is not 
ambiguous. 

Of course Prof. Flasch is right, that for a victory there must be a 
competition, and that the Greeks did not use to compete with models, but 
with finished works. But what of that ? He whose work was refused might 
hope to find some other destination for it, either unchanged or with new 
attributes, as we know' from the example of Agoracritus’ Nemesis. 

There is not a single reason why the gilded bronze Xe/S??Te? should rather 
pertain to the gold shield or <pid\rj of the Lacedaemonians, in whose inscrip- 
tion they are not mentioned, than to the gilded bronze Nike, nor why they 
should not be due to the hand of Paeonius. 

Even those wdio accept most readily the testimony of Pausanias, 
acknowdedge the identity of style of both pediments, and Prof. Elasch^^ goes 
so far as to ascribe this to the influence of Phidias ; but without denying in 
the least the affinity between the Olympian and the Parthenon sculptures 
(which by the by are ascrihrd to Phidias himself on very controvertible 
grounds), we need not shut our eyes to the immense distance that lies between. 
Where so much is uncertain, it may not be out of place to compare what 
progress has been made by long-lived artists of the first rank and the greatest 
influence in other periods, where fi.xed dates help our inquiry. And even a 
rapid survey of what Donatello produced between his tw'enty-sixth year, when 
he made the St Marcus of Orsaninichelc, and his eightieth year, whence date 
the works in St. Lorenzo, or of what Michelangelo produced between his 
twenty-fifth year with the Field in St. Peter's, and the Deposition in the Tomb, 


The argument drawn from Plato, Critiai, in the temjde itself, 
lldn, is very weak ; there is no reason to under- Those who accept the word as pediment 
stand ixf>oTT\pia there in any hut the usual sense would make Paeonius assert hath pediments to 
(.see Prof. Michaelis, Archacoloyi-^it'lui Zcitvii'j, have gained him a ri'torv 
1S76, p. 169) as the sculptures mentioned in the L. I. p. lint II H. 

next sentence do not stand in the pediment but L. 1. ll'U KK, 
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left unfinished after a life of nearlj" four score and ten years, will show nothing 
but a development and perfection of the same tendencies, though few artists 
have ever more completely than these broken with tradition and created their 
own style. Points of compari.son could only be found if we might compare 
the woiks of a mere boy, such as Michelangelo was when he worked the angel 
for the arm at Bologna, with his ripest works ; but is it probable that a work 
like the Olympian sculptures would have been confided to an apprentice ? ‘‘- 

It is however the great Buonarotti himself who may show us the way, 
as that resemblance which has been remarked between the sculptures of 
Olympia and the Parthenon may be closely compared to the infiuence to 
be traced in his works of the sculptures of Quercia, which he studied in his 
youth while at Bologna. 

Similarly the disciple of Phidias, who executed the pedimental sculptures 
of the Parthenon, let his name have been Colotes, Agoracritus, Alcamenes, 
Thrasymedes or Theocosmus, will have been strongly impressed in his youth, 
while working on the statue of Zeus, by the art of the old master whose work 
he daily had before his eyes in the Olympian pediments. 

This master, to come to the point, was evidently the same for both pedi- 
ments, and as there is no reason to doubt that Alcamenes, the rival of Phidias, 
made the Western pediment, wc shall have to ascribe the Eastern also to 
him. After all that has been said by others, we need hardly dwell on the 
first point. Let us only observe that the execution of both pediments is so 
uniform that if a fragment of the one were found near the other, it could not 
have been recognised from the style, but only from the subject, and that to 
assume one single hand for the execution that induced the same style on the 
works of two different masters would be the worst solution to be thought of. 
Those who use to speak of native workmen as executing these sculptures 
after the models of foieign masters, forget the improbability of the masters 
not bringing their usual helpers with them, especially to a place like Olympia, 
where hardly any marble had ever been worked till this time. 

To recognise in Alcamenes the designer of these works, would be of course 
impossible, if we accepted the identification of the two distinctly mentioned 
Alcamenes as one person, but there is no longer any reason for that, since 
Prof. Loesclicke has shown what errors had been thus committed throimh 

O 

following Pausanias. 

Prof Robert ■“ was the first to conclude that there were in antiquity two 
different versions current in regard to Alcamenes, but fails to see the obvious 


Prof. Pinmii {Sitzti mphrrichtc rh.r Koriffl. 
hnyr. Ahidrink Jrr Jl’isviiarhiiften 13 .Tanuar 
1S77 ‘Die .Seuljitiircn von Olympi.i” p. 12) 
in comparing tlie pediment with the victory of 
I’aconiiis, points to Piaf.nd's xpicuhfin, hut 
forHct.s that Eaf.iel w.is no more tlmn twenty-one 
•and had to study in another seliool licforc a gre.at 
work was confided to him at the age of twenty- 
si.v. If he had painted the il'tinni in his youth 


in the style of tlie spoydifii}, ard the spo^aHlio 
were the work of his last years and in the style 
of the Ino tidio dd lior'p, there would indeed 
have Ireen som“ resemhlance between his career 
and that of the supposed Paeonius ; as it is, 
there is none, and P.aeonius remains a mondnim. 

■" Dorpat-program 1,SS7 : Die vestliche 
GididgriipiK am Ztiidaapd ~u Olympia, p. 7. 

** Arckarijlo'jmhc ilarrdvv, p. 43. 
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conclusion to lie drawn. Prof. Loesclicke on the contrary docs not perhaps 
stretcli as far as he might the autliority of our texts. 

As I have come to the same conclusion independently, and as the 
Dorpat-program is not perhaps in all hands, I venture to state the case anew. 
An (L) will indicate the coincidence with Loesclicke, (O no. . .) the testimony 
as Overbeck has it in his Schriftqncllai. 

In a temple near Phaleron, sacked by Mardonius, stood the damaged 
statue of Hera, from the hand of Alcamenes (Lj ; and Pausanias (O no. 816), 
instead of doubting whether it could have suffered from the iMcdes, should 
rather have inquired in regard to the true date of Alcamenes, as it is clear 
that nobody would have thought of erecting an image in a rootless 
temple.^® 

Shortly after the Persian wars, as was clearlj’ shown by Dr. Wolters,^® by 
comparison of a marble head found on the Acropolis of Athens, the Western 
pediment of Olympia must have been made, which by Pausanias (0 no. 82.5) 
is ascribed to Alcamenes, the contemporary of Phidias, and only second to 
him in art (L). What this means appears from Pliny (0 no. 811) who as 
aernuli of Phidias mentions Alcamenes, Critias, Nesiotes and Hegias, that is 
to say all masters of this period, as the date of Critias and Nesiotes is fixed 
by the statues of Ilarmodius and Aristogeiton, erected in 01. 75, 4 (477 B.C.), 
and Hegias is known to be the master of Phidias, and to have worked with 
Hagelaidas and Onatas. That Phidias himself must have begun his career 
immediately after the Persian wars is clear, from the many war trophies 
ascribed to him.^' Pliny’s date of 01. 83 (448 — 445), about the year odO of 
Rome (454 !), must therefore be the date of Phidias’ highest renown, and 
the lowest date of the others if this statement has any worth as regards 
them (L). 

These testimonies are corroborated by the anecdote tohl by Tzetzes (0 
no. 810) about the competition between Alcamenes and Phidias, and we 
learn there that this Alcamenes drew his origin from the islands, so that he 
may be identified with the Lemnian mentioned by Suidas (0 no. 809) (L). 

To the same epoch points the Asclepius at Mantinea (O no. 824), as the 
Hera and Hebe of Praxiteles were made according to Pausanias in the 
third generation after Alcamenes, so that, if we take as general date for 
Praxiteles that given by Pliny, 01. 104, this would be 01. 81 (456 — 453). 

We have no other dates, but tiie description of the Hephaestus at Athena 


■*’ Prof. Petersen {MiHlidluarjr.n am Horn, 
1889, p. Go tf.), who wants to find copies of tlie 
Hera of Alcamenes in works that show the style 
of a later period, rejects the story about the 
buming of the temple by Mardonius, but fails 
to explain why the roof and doors were not re- 
stored if they were only burnt by accnlcnt. 
Prof. Petersen writes privately to me that the 
temple may have been sacked in after times, hut 
I cannot find his arguments convincing enough 
to doubt the veracity of the tradition. 

MiUlidU'nfjen avs AOicn, p. 2G6 and 276. 


This head {Jonrnvl of Hdlnik Studirsfa:. p. 123, 
fig. S) might he asciihcd to Alcamenes liiinM-If 
with much more confidence than the small 
bronze In ad claimed for him by Prof. Loe.'-chcke 
{Dorpaf-proriram 1887 p. 8). Knt having seen 
the original I jmlgc fiom photographs taken 
and kindly' sent me by my fiiend Dr. Walther 
Judeich, and now from the excellent publica- 
tion EiihriiurU Aixhnrnlojik'’, 1888, PI. 2. 

P.runn, Kurn.'.tkr Oarhnhti', p. IGl If. 

« VIII. 9. 1. 
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(0 no. S21, 822) suffices to vindicate this statue for our master, as the words 
of Cicero, Athrui-i hiiiih.imvsi Valnnuim cinn, quem fecit Akamenes, hi quo 
stiftifr utquc vekito hvitcr appcrrct chnnfindio non deficrniisf reveal a fit subject 
for a contemporary of Pythayoras, who excelled in his rendering of the lame 
Pliiloctetes.^'* Is it mere chance that we thus find the sculptor of the great 
god of Lemnos to have been a Lemnian ? One might adduce as an objection 
the fact that the bronze Athene of the Lemnians at Athens was made by 
Phidias, but then this may have been at a time when their compatriot could 
not work for them. Or was perhaps even this most beautiful of Phidias’ works, 
the Athene, made in competition with Alcanienes (the ^aXKovpyoii) of which 
Tzetzes (O no. 810) speaks ? Though all details given by this prolix author 
do not tit, this might have been the case. 

Though more uncertain, it seems probable that the Dionysus of gold and 
ivory at Athens (0 no. 819, 820) might be his work if this statue is rightly 
identified by Dr. Imhoof and Prof. Percy Oardner with some Athenian 
coin types, as appears to be the case. 

Finally we may cite the v'otive offering of a certain Alcamenes on the 
Athenian Acropolis, mentioned by Pausanias, (0 no. 82&),"“ ‘ Procne having 
resolved the death of her sou, herself and Itys,’ which Prof. Brunu“^ was 
right in refusing to acknowledge as a work of the artist, because of the 
tragic- pathetic interest, as long as he was thought to live towards the end of 
the fifth century. This work might be ascribed to this earlier master on 
comparison with a red-figured vase, in the style of the great vase-painters,’* 
or better still with the Panaetius cup,” which though partly painted over 
reveals the hand of Hieron, both treating the same subject. 

To a younger Alcamenes, probably of the same family, (L) point the 
other testimonies. 

Pliny (0 no. 808) calls him the Athenian, and affirms that it was certain 
that he was a disciple of Phidias, a fact probably disputed by those who knew 


■*’ IrVcre It not that the authority of the Codac 
(iloij'Tvifnn-i is .so small that the worths in uti-n- 
rpic vculi'jio, which it give.s in5tca<l of 
rc.iiito, can hardly be hronght in the text as 
Sillig {C'ntitl, Artif. p. 3-2) edits, we could find 
in tliein another indication of eaily date, as my 
fiiend Dr. Winter obsen'es to me. 

The word stnutr-, as well a.s sfnf of Valerius 
Maximus, viii. 11. e.xt. 3 is not to be nnder- 
.stood in contrast to sitting hut to moving .as w.is 
the c.ase in the ‘ clnudioi/itim ' of ryihagoras. 

With regard to the close affinity of .style of 
the polychrome cup w ith the adorning of (Ae)iic- 
sidor.i hy .Vthena and Heph.aestus (lamormant 
et de Witte, AVtfc '■li-nin'-jrapln'itf, hi, I’l. 
xxxxiv) to the Olympian sculptures, to which 
iny attention w.is diiecteil some time ago hy 
Jlr. iluiray, I am inclined to ask if we may not 
b -st .sUppo.se the statue of AIc.amenes to have 
stood like the god in this painting, standing 
practically on hoth legs, hut the left ctippled 


foot touching the earth only with the toes. As 
we have no eertaiti date for the work of the 
sculptor, that of the vase painter might possibly 
he derived therefiom, but I have thought it rash 
to date it accordingly in the following hypo- 
thetic chronological survey as both might be 
under the influence of an older work. 

•’» Pliny -V. ir. x.xxiv. 59. As to the attitude 
of this statue see the interesting remarks of 
Prof. Benmlorf on the tombstone of Halymus 
(A,izci:j<-r (In- phil-hist. Classe dcr Wkner Aka- 
ih'iiur, 3 Xov. 1886). 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1887, PI. L'C. 

Athens v. i. — v. 

1. 24. 3. 

Kuenstler ejesehielile, i. p. 2-37. 

’■* Annuli dell’ Inst itufo, 1863, Tav. d’ Agg. C. 
- Baumeister, Henkniarler, p. 1330, fig. 1484. 

Munich no. 799<a; Klein, MeistersignatiLrcnf 
no. 7, p. 1 15. 
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about bis older namesake, without sufficient knowledge of facts to dislingtiish 
the two, and that many of his works were at Athens in the temples (L). 
This is corroborated by the anecdote of the conipetitiou with Agoraeritus, 
told by the same Pliny (O no. SOS Anm.), and those wdio know what a sa\ing 
like that about the help of Phidias to Alcamenes in his Aphrodite, iv K»;7rot9, 
and to Agoraeritus in his Nemesis is w’orth in the mouth of a local antiquary 
or (hlcftantc. amateur, will not be prevented by it from identifying the 
Aphrodite of this competition and the renowned Aphrodite ev (L) 

(O no. 812 — 815). Another w'ork in an Athenian temple may have been the 
Ares, mentioned by PausaniasfO no. SIS), and that the Hecate (0 no. 817) 
stood on the Trvpjos, near the temple of the wdngless victory, makes it 
probable that this statue was rather due to him than to his predecessor. 
About the Pcnfathlos there need be no hesitation, as Pliny expres.5ly mentions 
that it was by the disciple of Pliidias ■ L). 

Finally we have the only W’ork w hich can be closely dated, as everybody 
knows, the Athene and Heracles at Thebes, a votive otfering of Thrasybulus 
and his companions after 01. OF, 2 (FOS) (L) (O no. 823). 

It is hard to say to which of the two sculptors the characteristics men- 
tioned by Quintilian (0 no. 827) and the general statements made now' and 
then as to Alcamenes by others (0 no. 828) are better suited. It may be that 
these authors or their authority did not distinguish between the tw’o masters. 

Here follows an attempt at chronology wdierein the dates for Alcameue.s 
I. are taken as low and tho.se for Alcamenes II. as high as possible. 


01 . 

CS (508 — 505). 
ft (484—4811. 


7 . 5 \ 


Birth of .tlcainoncs I. 

Hera at Phaleron. by A. I. 
itarble head on the Acropolis 
by Alcamene.s I. 


70 

SO 


,4 SO— 457). Peiliniental >cnlptmv<,it Olym- 
pia, by Aleameiics I. 

r464 — 461). Birth nf Alcann neh II. 


81 (456—4531. A.selepins at Jlantiirca by 

Aleamenes I. 


82 ) 
83 1 


( 152—145). 


M ork.s at Atlicn-' and diMth 
of Aleament',s ]. 

■tlcainencs II. at the .ateii. r 


i (414 -438). 

85.3 1' of Phidias. 

86 ) ,^.,g Ali'.ainenes II. woiks at 

ns i Athens. 

P5 (400 — 307). Votive oiTeriiiff of Thrasybulus 
and his friends by Alea- 
rnenes IT. 


01 . 


69 (504 — 501.) Birth of Pliidi.is.. 


75.1 (480). S.n k of the ropolis of Atln iis. 

2 (479). Mardonins burn.s the temple .at 
I'h.aleron. 

4 (477). fstatues of Harmodius .and Aiisto- 
giton hy t'ritia.s and 

Nesiotes erected. 

75 ) , Trophies of the Medic wars 

80 1 ' by Phidias. 

80.4 (457). Itittle of T.anagia. 

.«•; o I — 447). Olympian Zeus, by Phidia-. 

83.0 \ Athene Parthenos, and 

8.5.3 J ' death nf Phidias. 


94.2 (40-3'. Thrasybulus rc''af>tur'‘.s .Vtheiis. 


To ascribe this to the yonrigev Alcamenes as this i'ientilit ation tests on no other arguineTit 
merely on account of a probable identity with than that the style would be siiired to this 

the original of the ' (7cuc/ /-r e ’ replicas, as Prof. period. The same may be said about tire 

l.oes' hckc iloes. 1. 1. p. 7. baals to .i aieimis I'iicle, A'lo’. nto 
H.S. VOL. X. 


1 
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ox THE OOMPOSmOX OF THE EASTERX PEHIMEXT 


It is Eot without some misgivings, lest some of the best material may 
have escajied my notice, that I approach the last point of our inquiry, a com- 
parison with the contemporary art of the vase-paintings. We will compare 
figure with figure, so far as I have found, in a rapid survey, comparisons 
striking enough to be of any use, as it would be useless, for example, to cite all 
figures kneeling down like the maiden and both the men, without any nearer 
affinity in the action. We may rest contented with the Achilles dressing the 
wound of Patrocles on the cup of Sosias.^^ As to the probability of the back 
being seen, as we supposed, it may be useful to mention even figures not 
kneeling, c.g. the three athletes on a cup with the name of Panaetius,^^ or the 
discobolus on another Panaetius cup.''® The only kneeling figure seen exactly 
in the same way from behind is a woman bathing, but treated in a somewhat 
later style.i"-’ 

If the vases do not afford any striking likeness to the way in which the 
folds in the maiden’s drapery, and in that of the women in the Western 
pediment are laid, this may be due to the difference of material, or rather 
technic. No closer parallel can be found than some of the best specimens of 
rho coins of Thasos, with the Satyr and Nymph, already brought into relation 
with this art by Prof. Brunn.®! As it is indispensable for this purpose to 
judge from an oiiginal of perfect preservation and excellent execution only. 



Flo. 3 . — Coin of Tli.vsos. 

we give a diawing here by Carl Lconh. Becker of the specimen in the Duke 
de Luynes's collection (Fig. 3)."- The date of this coin cannot be later than 
the subjection of Thasos by the Athenians in 465, when it was de 2 :)rived of 
its mines. 'O 


“■ Aniikc D‘ nkinT-Jcy, i. PI. 10. 

Kk'iii, il'iAcrsi'jimturrit, p. 144 no. 5 
Zeitung^ 1878 Pi. 11. To jud"e 
hy thii'e parts tliat luive not butii npaiiitcd it is 
from the Laml of Hiornii. 

Klt'iii p. 14."> no. 2 

Zyituiig, 1884 Pi. 16. 2. This 
too 1 take to bo liy Hioron lathor than Eupbro- 
iiiii-i. 

I.onoriiiiiiit ot do Witte, Jilih: l■ertlll^o•Jl■|l- 
ph 'I'U', iv. PI. .xi. 

'■* sifzif th r k, hnvrr. Akfiih'miyt 
6 Jtai 1876. ‘ Paionios uiid die norderiechische 

Kuiist.’ p. 321. 


'*• Tile same typo is published often enougli 
(Hoad, (7i( !(/>■, PL xii. 6 ; Gardner, Tgpts, PI. iii. 
2Si but the picoe given tliere is too nmcli worn 
to allow us to disooin these details. 

"''Thucydides,! 101. It is true that these mines 
seem to have been u-stored to the Thasians iu 446, 
when the contribution to the treasury at Athens 
was raised fiom 3 to 30 talents (Koehler, Vrkua- 
dcn I'.tiil Unt r’-^nchMiirji a ~ur Gyackiclih' d,-i 
i(, lisck-rtai-ic/i. n Bidid.-s, p, 12s, so that tliese coins 
might d.rte from tliis epoch, l.ut considering on 
the one hand that tlie Athenian allies did not 
strike laige silver coins and on the other that 
the foiin jf the iticusc of the level^e indicate.) a 
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With Zeus and Hippodamia the matter stands much the same, and liei 
bridal gesture is common enougli through all ancient art, but no exact 
analogy has come under my notice. The seeming reminiscences mentioned 
above are of late date. On the other hand we find the same mode of wearing 
the hair in short curls, that is common to both women, and a few other works 
of this style or period, as the ‘Hestia’ Giustiniani, etc. in the Athene of the 
polychrome cup in the British Museum already mentioned,’’* and j'^'liaps, 
though there the hair does not curl, on a hdrophoros,^-’ which oilers a parallel 
to our Sterope in the woman resting her head on her iiand in grief. A still closer 
analogue is found in the Briseis of a somewhat earlier vase.’'" As the number 
of figures that could be compared to Pelops is of course rather large, we only 
give the one that, though an Amazon, offers the most striking analogy.''^ 

More characteristic is the attitude of Oenomaus, whose right hand rests on 
his hip. This position is found, c 'j. with the same attitude, except as to the right 
hand, in an athlete on the outsiile of the cup with representations of 
Musaeus and Linus,'’* and in an Achilles clad in full armour.’’’’ Another 
warrior, clad in armour too, holds in his left the lance, just like Oenomaus, 
but though there is a difference in the pose of the uncovered head, there is a 
closer parallel still in a nameless god or hero assisting at the birth of Erich- 
thonius,'* his overdress being disposed in the same way as it is at Olympia. 

As regards the horses we have named already the three black-figured 
vases that may bo compared with our arrangement. Tfieir style most reminds 
us of the horses drawn by Euphronius and his contemporaries, but it appears 
that they had fewer occasions for representing this subject. We can never- 
theless cite horses led by the halter and with stretched neck,”- as we suspect 
was the case at the left side at Olympia. 

In the lying and reclining figures let us observe in the fir^t place the 
mantle that covers their legs, and is found similarly placed on vases of 
Euthymides,'* or in Iris style.”* The same examples nray bo coarpared for the 
fashion of sitting beside others which could easily be added,”’ but it is of 
more importance to find analogues to the quaintly distorted figure of the 
mutilated man. Let us mention the Ares on a cup by Euxitheus and 
Oltus,”’’ and better still, the man who is shown the swallcnv on a Leagrns 
vase,’ ‘ though both are seated on chairs they are nevertheless distorted. 


Libber datp, we bad better sui>posc tlm Tlia>-iaii 
mint to have protiueed only small cuiTrney till 
the issue with novel type.^ that is generally tlated 
from 411. 

See note 40. 

Monumnifi ddV Indiiufo, viii. PI. v. 

Oerharil, ^luscrlcscdr nhihh r, 1*1. cc. 

Gerhard, 1. I. PL ccxxi, ccxxii. 

*’■* drlV Insfifufo^ ISaG PL xx. 

Geihard, 1. 1. PL clxxxiv, = Jounml of 

JT'-Hc'nic PL vi. 

"" ihlV Inddiitn^ Irl'S PL liv. 

Lenorniaiit et do Witte, E^ifc 


L PI. Ixxxiv. 

ArchfTcoIoffdr/x: Z'tfuii't, p]. i."> . 

1-S5, PI. 11. Johilurh, l-S^'.*, p. 

Klein, .1/e/s/ I ' , 1 , no. [ p. ll'” , 

.h'l'hoi'ohxjisfhr Zdif o 1S7-’ Pi. H. 

'■* Cup with oi TTaiSwi/ KaXAfTTe, iJvd'j'n 

fttf'i ^lihrOj I PI. 1. 

I'CluHflloiJisdfO Z' ihl i‘'t, PL 17. 

•*’ d'U' 1^7.'t PL wiii. 

xxiv. 

'* Klein, MriJ, o . p. Id’ i, ■. IS, 

Mo,nunrofi '^dV Instdufo, I'' ‘15 1 1. xxi.'. 
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To sum up ; we find that all the vases mentioned belonged to a short 
period, that of the last group of great vase-painters, Euphronius (in his later 
works), Hieron, Euthymides, that is to say to the very time of the Persian 
invasion. They exhibit work of the same period as Olympia rather than of 
the same stylo, though even this latter might perhaps be asserted with respect 
to the polychrome cups, such as that already mentioned, bearing as subject 
the adorning of (Ae)ncsidora, or such as those of Euphronius,”' notwithstanding 
that these have more resemblance to the Western pediment. And a glance 
at the material brought forward for comparison with this latter work by Prof. 
Curtius,"^ will show this to be of somewhat later date, so that if we put the 
question which of the two pediments were earlier, we should be inclined to 
name the Eastern. 

From considerations which I cannot personally control, but which I take 
to be trustworthy, Prof Curtins and Mr. Gruttner came t(j the same 
conclusion."* 

If we bear this in mind, it perhaps does not appear too hazardous to 
understand the words of Pindar in the first Olympic ode, which celebrates a 
victory won by Hieron in 472, as an allusion to the sculptures in the Eastern 
pediment, when after a precise mention of the tomb and altar of Pelops, he 
continues, re 94 : 

TO Se « X e o ? 

T \ 6 d e V B € B o p K € rav ’0\vp,TndBu)V iv Bpopoi^ 

UeX 0 TT o ?, 'iva rap^urdi ttoSwj' epi'^erai 
(iKpai T icryyo'i dpacrvirovoc. 

J. Six. 

AM'rF.RDAM, .lp>i! 1859. 


Klein, Mci-^li-rsi'jnaturrn, p. 142 no. 9, 
Oerh.iril Trinkschnh-n und Grfa^"r, PI ] 1, ainl 
the newly piihli-hel fi-ao!ncnt» from the 
Athcni.m aeiopolin, JoHntrtl or' IlcUi'nic Stvdic^, 


i\'. PI. vi. 

-Irchamlnginch'’ Z'-ilnint, IS.S.j p. 350. PI 

17. 

L. 1. 1'. 357. 
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A YASE OF POLYGNOTAN STYLE ; M. d. XL, S8. 

The krater which is the subject of this paper is preserved in the Louvre. 
It has been well engraved in the Monu.hicnti'^ ot the Institute, and discussed by 
Helbig in the Ihdktino (1S81, p. 276), by Robcit in the Annali (1SS2, p. 273), 
and by ^Yinter in his Jilwjcre Attische Vascii (p. 4.7). My object in re.suming 
the study of it is twofold. Firstly, the vase is so remarkable for beauty and 
distinction of style as to have scarcely an equal, and it will be a good thing 
to bring it in any way to the notice of English artists and archaeologists. 
And secondly, in spite of Professor Robert’s able paper, it appears to me that 
it is susceptible of a more complete explanation than it has yet received. 

It was discovered at Orvieto- in 1880, in a large tomb consisting of two 
chambers. In the same tomb were found several other vases, ranging in date 
from the early part of the fifth to the middle of the fourth century. Our vase 
was in that of the two chambers in which were for the most part later vases ; 
but Professor Helbig states that the contents of the two chambers were broken, 
and so much intermingled that it was difficult to say that the vases lay in dis- 
tinct groups. It seems therefore that the circumstances of the finding do not 
compel us to assign a particular date to our vase. Piofessor Robert would give 
it to the first quarter of the fourth century. But since the recent excavations 
at Athens have taught us that even Hiero and Brvgus worked in the fir.st 
half of the fifth century, it would not now be possible to fix fur it so late a 
date as B.C. 400. Indeed, since both Furtwanglcr ® and Murray^ a.ssign vases 
of far less severe style to the latter part of the fifth century, our vase should 
probably be assigned to the middle of that century. The drawing is through- 
out full of severity, and in the attitudes there is something of archaic stiffness. 
The warrior leaning on a spear on the left of the jrrincipal scene is at least as 
stiff in type as the so-called Choi.seul-Gouffier Apollo,"' and shows nothing 
even of Polycleitan rhythm. In the case of some of the warriors we have long 
locks of hair falling on the shoulders, a thing not found in Greek representa- 
tions of mortals after the middle of the fifth century. The heads of Apollo 
and Artemis in the smaller .scene have all the character of the pre-Pheidiau 


’ xi. 3S— 40. Our woo'kut on a ['I. Iv. 

lodurti'-n t»t tlii' • J-nrn^ Jh\K 

- ill Hull 'K 1>S1, p. 27t3. '* iiiid. i. [il. iv. 

'd .s'tiLn,/ , njF f 'vl/‘ i'tcjii. Tt\t :ic« ttjiipau vin;^ 
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art. It is true that it' we assign our vase to so early a time we must put it 
in a class by itself : other vases with any attempt at perspective are of later 
date. But in any case our vase stands quite by itself, and if it be really early 
will only become more interesting, because we shall have to trace in it the in- 
fluence not of contemporary vase-painters but of the more advanced fresco- 
painters, and particularly of Polygnotus of Thasos, whose work at Athens is 
supposed to have begun in B.C. 471. As to tbe idacr of origin of our vase, 
there can scarcely be a doubt ; it is of fine Attic work. 

It has not escaped either Robert or Winter that the composition of our 
vase is in the style of the great painter Polygnotus. But it .seems to me 
possible to go further than this. A careful comparison of the vase with the 
descriptions given by Pausanias of the paintings by Polygnotus in the Lesche 
at Delphi seems to entitle us on the one hand to use the vase with some con- 
fidence in order to improve our knowledge of Polygnotus, and on the other 
hand to explain on Polygnotan analogies many of the details of the design 
which have hitherto been regarded as inexplicable. If in either of these 
attempts we have any measure of success there must be gain. For all the 
attempts as yet made to restore the designs of the Lesche can only be 
described by the word deplorable.' 

We ought properly to consider the works of Polygnotus under three 
aspects : first as regards composition, secondly as regards drawing, and thirdly 
as regards colouring. But any discussion of the last-mentioned point must neces- 
sarily be almost useless. For frescoes of that age have not come down to us, 
and the paintings of sepulchral stelae- and of polychrome vases’ have suf- 
fered so terribly from time and decay that they serve in this special point of 
colour rather to mislead than to instruct us. But in the other matters of 
composition and drawing extant Greek vases can afford us some notion of the 
style of Polygnotus, and none in a higher degree than the vase under 
discussion. 

If one reads in Pausanias^ his careful description of the paintings of the 
Lesche, one is at first confused by the way in which he returns to figures de- 
scribed some time before. In the scene of the Capture of Ilium Helen, says 
Pausanias, is represented as seated. He then mentions several wounded 
Trojans, and states that in the picture they were above Helen. To her he 
then returns, and says that next her was Aethra stamliiig with Demophon 
the son of Theseus. Next Pau.sanias mentions Andromache, Nestor and others 
and then (ch. 26, ad init.) stirts once more from Aethra and gives us a list 
of Trojan women who stood above her. After a time he comes back to Nestor 
and describes Neoptolemus as beside bim. Such is his method throughout. 


^ They will he found collectetl in tlie plates 
of the new Issue of the Vienna Vorh 

- See the dNbfi’tations of Ivoesrhekc and 
Milchhofer in the Aiheiiian yiUthedungt n, vols. 
iv. and V. 

2 Especially the fine Attic lekytlii with white 
gioiiip'. 


■* X. 25 — 31. V'liether Pausaiiia's' di'scnpj ion 
be fir>t“haud or s»'rond-hand i*. nut of inipurt* 
.nice ill this connexion. In fact, tliu nc.u. i one 
brings the origin of his destription^ tt) the time 
of I’t'lvgnotU", the inoro one \mU be iiii-liiu. 1 to 
trust them. 
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And hence it i.s abundantly clear th.at in Polygnotus’ painting the figures were 
ranged in rows, apparently three in number. True perspective was of course 
unknown to the Greeks of that time ; the figures in the upper tiers would be 
neither smaller in size nor less clear than tho.se in the lower. If however 
these rows or tiers were arranged, as some have fiincied, in even lines, a most 
unpleasing composition would result; while by interlacing them up and down 
aiid carefully adapting figures to spaces a most pleasing result could be 
attained. The vase now before us is an admirable specimen of arrangement 
according to the Polygnotan system of perspective, and will show us better 
than any verbal discussion, how it was possible to make groups above and 
below one another without any harshness of arrangement. The lines of the 
scene ^ move irregularly across the field, and the actors stand at various levels 
according to the exigences of the composition and the space. If we assume 
a similar system of arrangement in the great frescoes at Delphi, we shall at 
once find order and method in the irregular fiow of Pausanias’ descriptions. 

Let us next turn to the subjects depicted on the vase before us. The 
smaller of the two scenes can be at a glance identified. In a mouutaiuous 
scene appear Apollo and Artemis, he carrying a chlamys on his left arm, she 
clad in a Doric chiton, shooting down the unfortunate children of Xiobe. 
The woods which cover the mountain are introduced in abbreviated form by 
the sketch of a pine tree, a representation quite in the manner of Polygnotus, 
with whom in his pictures at Delphi a tree stands for the grove of Persephone, 
and pebbles indicate the sea.- One young man flies to left and one to right, 
both pierced by the shafts of the offended deities, one youth and a maiden lie 
slain in the foreground, Benudorf brings the body of this youth, partly 
hidden by the rocks, into relation with the phrase in which Pausanias de- 
scribes Polygnotus’ figure of Tityus dfivBpov Kal ovBe oXcKXrjpov eiBmXov and 
supposes that this phrase may be applied to a figure thus only partly visible; 
but it seems very doubtful whether it can bear such a meaning; it seems 
rather to imj)ly the dimness than the incompleteness of the figure men- 
tioned. 

The scene of the obverse of the vase has also been identified wdth oeueral 

o 

acceptance. The only two personages who can be at first sight made out 
are Athena and Herakles, and these two are not standing together but sepa- 
rated by a warrior who occupies an even mure dignified position than that of 
Herakles, and is evidently the leader of the w'hole party. His relations towards 
Herakles are fiieiidly, not hostile. Every one will agree with Hubert that 
he cannot be Gyenus or any other foe of Herakles, but must be no other than 
Jason, whose leadership in the Argonautic expedition nas accepted even by 
Herakles. If this be the case we have clearly a representation of one of the 
adventures of the Argonautic heroes. And following this clue, Robert has 
without difticulty identified one or two other figures. The elderly bearded 

' Tlii’se Uiic.^ arc [irotabiy blue on tbe vase, - ran-,, x. :JU, ii ; o- ]q 
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niau staudiug iu front of tlio horse, and clad in jX!tasus, chiton and chlaniys is 
clearly Tiphys the pilot ; he appears to be using the privilege of age in address- 
ing the assembled heroes. To the right of the whole groii2) is a youth wearing 
a pilous and leading a horse, wlulc to the extrcino left is a parallel iigure also 
wearing a pileus (which has slipjjed down on his neck) and leaning on a spear. 
These two heroes are clearly the great twin brethren, the horse-taniing Castor, 
and Polydeuces the bo.xer. 

The other figures Robert does not attempt to identify. And consider- 
ing the slight degree to which they are severally characterized, such identi- 
fication must be a risky procedure. In attempting to go a little further I do 
so with the confidence that even if the theories which we can form are not 
final, they will at least arouse interest in a charming picture, and comi^el 
some students of Greek vases to examine it in detail. 

Why however, it may be thought, should the designs of this vase be 
brought into connexion rather with the paintings of Polygnotus than with those 
of Micon ? In two points comparison wdth the works of this later painter is 
suggested. First by the subject ; Micon is known * to have deincted in the 
temple of the Dioscuri at Athens an adventure of the Argonautae. And 
secondly by the way in wdiich a hero on the left of the vase-jjicture is disap- 
pearing behind a hill, whereby our thoughts are naturally carried to that 
Butes depicted by Micon - who w'as hidden by a hill, all but his helmet and 
one eye. But it is certain that our vase is in no way directly coined from the 
painting of Micon, which appears to have represented the return of the Argo- 
nautae, and in which Acnstus and his horses were prominent. And although 
it is likely that the style of Micon was in most points similar to that of Poly- 
gnotus, we are so slightly acquainted with his works that it is safer to refer 
the style of our vase to the greater and more celebrated artist. 

Let us however first endeavour to determine the locality of the scene 
depicted, and the particular event which is going forward. Robert considers 
the subject to be the assembling of the heroes previous to their departure 
from lolcus. But it seems possible to reach a more .satisfactory identification. 

In the first place the scene is obviously laid in a mountainous region. 
The artist has indicated height rising behind height ; and the lines of the 
ground are broken and irregular, to indicate a wdld and rocky country. That 
the ship Argo is not, as in most pictures of the Argonauts, visible, seems to 
show that the sea and the shore are distant. But amid what mountains are 
the Argonauts wandering : those of Greece or those of Asia ? The answer 
seems to result from a consideiation of the reverse-picture. 

At first sight there seems to be no connexion whatever between the tw'o 
sides of the vase. What can the destruction of Xiobe and her unhappy 
children have to do with the triumphant expedition of the united heroes of 
early Greece ? There is no connexion of cause, and there cannot w’ell be a cor- 
respondence of time, though both events lie back in the dim heroic ages of 


1 Pans. I. IS, 1. 
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Greece. Xor is there even such a fanciful or poetical connexion of idea, as 
Ih'unn, for instance, finds in some of the kvlixesof the early red-figured style. 
And yet the two .scenes are not only contiguous but almost connected, one of 
the Xiobidae almost touching the figure supposed to stand for Polydeuces. 
So skilful an artist as he who painted our vase would scarcely have been guilty 
of almost combining two scenes wliich were wholly unconnected. One con- 
nexion, and one alone is possible, that of locality. The slaying of the Xiobidae 
must be introduced only in order to identify the place where the Argonauts 
are assembled. This view is confirmed by the exact correspondence of the 
landscape lines on the two representations : in fact these lines are continuous 
from one scene to the other, so that it seems impossible that the artist can 
have intended to represent dift'erent localities. 

I have given in the ninth volume of this Joiirnol some account of the 
manner in wdiich the Greeks in their art ordinarily indicate locality. The two 
usual methods are that sort of artistic shorthand wherein a part stands for 
the whole, as an altar for a temple or a tree for a grove, and the various kinds 
of iiersonification. Sometimes a typical scene in which persons have a part 
identifies a place, as is the case in a vase^ representing a visit of Orestes to 
Delphi, where the oracular shrine is indicated not as usual by the omphalos, 
but by a priestess seated on the sacred tripod. If I am right, the artist of our 
vase has taken a more elaborate and more unusual method of indicating place, 
but it is a method by no means out of harmony with the spirit and the customs 
of Greek art. 

The locality of the dcstruetiou of the Xiobi<]ae is variously assigned by 
ancient writers. Some following the tradition received by Apollodorus 
regarded the scene of it as Thebes. But the well-known Homeric passage {II. 
xxiv. G(J2) clearly indicates the true scene to which the story was attached to be 
the rocky district of ilount Sipyliis near Smyrna. In the myth X^iobe is called 
the sister of the Phrygian Pelops. But those who have follow'ed Mr. Ramsay’s 
rcseaiches in Phrygia will scarcely doubt that Xiobe is only a Greek and 
poetic renilering of the great nature-deity of Phrygia, Kybele, whose worship 
was spread over the Mysian Olympus with its various off-shoots, the Mater 
Dindymene, who was the goddess of the mountain regions and waste-places of 
north-west Asia Minor. 

It would seem then that by the choice of the Xiobidae for the decoration 
of the reverse of our vase, the artist wished to indicate that the adventure of 
the Argonautae took 2>lace in the neighbourhood of Dindymus or Sipylus. If 
we turn to the narrativ'e of the Argonautic expedition as recorded by Ajjollo- 
nius Rhodins, who of course follows in the main old traditions, we shall find 
one occasion, and one only, on which the Argonautae ascended the mountains 
of the Mysian Olympus range. 

Of all the districts of Asia Minor none was so closely connected with 
Argonautic legend as that of Oyzicus. Ajwllonius tells ns - how Jason and 
his cemrndes landed close to the penin.sula where in after days stood the city 

' ItiL’I.fttc, Miv. IneK ['1. 37. - oivnitioi, i. 9i0 — KiiO. 
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of Cyzicus, and were hospitably entertained by the Dolionos and their kinp 
Oyzicus, and how they ascended thc‘ mountain to look at the course their sliiji 
must take. They re-embarked and sailed on, but were driven back to the 
same spot by a storm, and landing at night were attacked by the inhabitants 
who supposed them to be pirates. King ( Jyzicus fell in tlie battle by the 
hand of Jason. Daylight showed the true state of affairs; and the Argonauts 
made such re2)aration as lay in their jjower by giving a stately burial to 
Cyzicus. Being detained on shore by storms they next ascended Dindvmus in 
order to offer sacrifices in a temjde of Mater Dindymene, and so no d(jubt to 
remove the blood-guilt unwittingly incurred. 

It is probable that one or other of these ascents of the loftv mountains 
in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus is depicted on our vase. The double ascent, 
as it stands in the te.xt of Ajiollonius, is curious, and we may perhaps supjaise 
that it points to some confusion in the myth. But it is at least fairly certain 
that the local traditions of C3’zicus recorded a wandering of ihe Argonauts 
among their mountains.^ And these local traditions would become familiar 
to Athenian artists in consequence of the brisk trade kc'i)t up by the 
Athenians with the shores of the Euxine. 

Let us next try if it be not possible to proceed further than Helbig and 
Robert in the direction of identifying the several figures of the group. We 
have already observed that the two Dioscuri stand, balancing one another, at 
the two sides of the i^icture. Such an arrangement is not unusual on Greek 
vases of many kinds. Poseidon and his son Eumolj'ms are similarly introduced 
in the w'ell-known vase at Hiero - on which is depicted the sending forth of 
Triptolemus, and it is a scheme decidedly affected by Polvgnotus, in his 
pictures of the Ta’kiwj vf Troij and in the Vision of Hades. ‘ Characteristic 
of individuals,’ writes Brunn in his description of these works ‘ is often the 
position they occupy either as associated or as contrasted.’ Nestor, the oldest 
of the Greeks, is making prejiarations for the homeward journey, while Neoj)- 
toleinus the ymungest is still slaying. Thus too the enemies of Odysseus are 
all gathered together in one place. The vase then following in this matter 
the Polj^gnotan methods, let us try if it does so in other resjjects. If we 
may trust Pausanias, one of the must marked features of the style of Polv- 
gnotus is the way in which he tells the fates of the persons he depicts b_v 
some gentle touch, full of an allusion which could not be to the observer visi- 
ble at a glance, but which it retjuired study to detect. Thus in his Vision of 
Hades at Delphi Phaedra is introduced ^ as sitting in a swing, in allusion to 
the death of hanging which she inflicted on herself. Erifjhxle }jlaces her 
fingers on her neck,* and the ob.scrver is intended to see in the attitude a 
reference to the famous necklace which was her ruin. We can add a still 
more striking allusion of the same kind. According to the storv Theseus and 


* The iufliiencc of Argoiiautic tr.elitioiis is to •''t Cyzicus see the .-.aiiie papei-, ]ip. 0, 77, X''. 
lie fouiiil in the type.s of sever.il eleetriim ’ Klein, u .l/c^sa/'-scp. p. ] 71 'M.'I.I. 
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Peiiitlious were bound to a rock in Hades, and sometimes on late vases which 
give us scenes in Hades ^ Peirithous is represented as thus bound, but more 
often he and Theseus appear merely as seated, ‘ sedet aeternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus.’ In the painting of Polygnotus the two heroes appear as 
sitting together,^ without doubt as an anticipation of the fate in store for 
them. Is it then too bold to see in the two figures seated together at the 
bottom of our picture, w'ith their two shields lying beside them, Theseus and 
Peirithous, seated of course not as being in Hades, but in allusion to their des- 
tiny to sit there for all time — or at least until the visit to Hades of their friend 
Herakles ? That the foot of Peirithous should rest on the knee of Theseus is 
but a fashion, usual in Polygnotus’ works, of indicating them to be near friends. 
Thus in the Vision of Hades we read of Callisto toi)? iroBaf er tol<; No/it'a? 
'yovaaiv KeifJ.evov<;,^ and of Chloris that she is avaKeKXifievq eTrl ©ui'a? 
'yovacriv. It is perhaps worthy of note that w hereas most of the Argonautic 
heroes on our vase have short hair, two wear the long locks which bespeak 
the old Ionian a-efivorriq : these two are those whom I have called Jason and 
Theseus ; and if we had to select from the list of the Arg.)nauts two worthy of 
being thus distinguished, these are the two names we should be disposed to 
choose. This is so far as it goes, a confirmation of our views. 

On the left of the scene, clo.se to Polydeuces, are two warriors fully 
armed. One is wandering away over the mountain, and only the irpper part 
of him is visible. He is young, with long locks flowing over his shoulders; 
the gesture of his right hand seems to express surprise. The other is low'er 
down, a bearded warrior, who at first sight seems to be talking to Polydeuces ; 
but a more correct view of his attitude would be that he is looking up at his 
disappearing comrade, and following him. Can these be identified ? Not, it 
must be confessed, with certainty ; but I am much disposed to see in them 
Hylas who w'andered away from his comrades on this coast, and was dragged 
into the w'ater by the spring-nymphs, and Polyphemus the comrade who wit- 
nessed his disappearance and reported it to his intimate friend Herakles.* 
Tw'O obvious objections may be made to the attribution, but neither of them 
is fatal. First, it will be said that the scene of Hylas’ disappearance was not 
Mount Dindymus but the coast near Cius, in the Euxine : this is true, but 
vase-painters are not wont carefully to distinguish times and occasions, least of 
all would a painter in the style of Polygnotus be bound by them ; he would 
rather try to give a characteristic rendering of his heroes without much 
thought for the unities. Secondly, it may seem that Hylas should be repre- 
sented as an effeminate boy, not as an armed warrior. And no doubt in 
Pompeian paintings ^ he is depicted in such guise ; but such renderings are 
scarcely in the style of the severe ait which dominates our vase. Hylas 
was an Argonautic hero, and in origin probably not more effeminate than 
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Patroclus, tlic favourite of Achilles, and as a warrior second only to his 
friend. 

One figure only remains, that of the hero standing behind Herakles, and 
holding out in one hand a helmet, in the other, spear and shield. It is little 
better than guess-work to try to assign a name to him ; perhaps Telamon, 
as the special friend of Herakles, has the best claim to be placed near him. 

It may by some be thought that this somewhat fanciful identification of 
figures by help of the allusions contained in attitude or attribute is a step in 
the direction of danger, as tending to load us back to the methods of vase- 
interpretation formerly in use but now out of date. And we may at once 
agree that it would be not only dangerous but disastrous to archaeology if the 
great majority of vase-paintings were treated in this fashion. As a general 
rule vase-paintings must be dealt with not individually but in groups. As 
Gerhard used to say ‘ he who has seen one has seen none ; he who has seen a 
thousand has seen one.’ But there are vase-paintings and vase-paintings. 
The great majority are poor, and dominated by convention and by artistic tra- 
ditions. But here and there is one which is original in conception and care- 
ful in execution ; and which must be judged by the canons not of decorative 
but of original and poetic art. And until the description of the Polygnotan 
paintings in Pausanias is proved to be delusive, nay, until the Parthenon 
frieze is blotted out of existence, it will remain a certainty that great works 
of art of the Periclean age were composed with careful regard to the whole 
history and nature of each personage portrayed, and with a meaning only to 
be made out by careful and painstaking consideration. Such a work, according 
to my contention, we have in the vase which is the subject of this paper. 


Percy G.vrdxer. 
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EARLY GREEK VASES AND AFRICAN COLONIES. 

Under the above title are included a few remarks upon certain classes 
of early Greek vases which have been, rightly or wrongly, associated with 
Naucratis or other Greek colonies in the north-west of Africa. If some parts 
of the discussions which follow are somewhat controversial in tone, I can only 
plead the nature of the subject in excuse. 

A familiarity with the vase-fragments from Naucratis such as could only be 
gained by handling them and examining them repeatedly has induced me to 
distinguish with some confidence classes of vases that were made at Naucratis 
from those that were not : and I therefore wish to correct or confirm certain 
views that have been expressed upon this question before they pass into hand- 
books as accepted facts. 

I. The Pollcdrara Vosc. Micali, Mo/i. Incfl. PI. lY. 

It is a strange misunderstanding that has led to the attribution of this 
vase to Naucratis; but the attribution has gained so much acceptance, and 
has been repeated by so excellent authorities,^ that it seems likely to become 
generally regarded as an established fact unless a timely protest bo entered 
against it. Such a protest I now wish to make, and to support it by a short 
examination of the grounds that have led to the connexion of this vase with 
Naucratis, and of the facts that seem to me conclusive against this connexion. 

The first suggestion is due to ilr. Cecil Smith, who writes as follows of 
the pottery discovered by Jlr. Petrie in the first season at Naucratis, 1881 — -5 
{Nauk. I. p. 49) : ‘ There is, however, one class of undoubtedly early ware 
which I am particularly interested to find at Naucratis; in the JTcUunc 
JouriK'h vol. vi. p. IS8 and note 2, I mentioned a series of vases from Rhodes 
of which the clay is black all through, with particles of some shiny mica-like 
substance in it.s composition ; these are covered with a metallic brownish-grey 
glaze. and are painted with decorations in scarlet or purple and a colour which 
has usually faded, but which seems to have been white : thirteen of these 
were included in the recent Biliotti sale of antiiputies from Rhodes, and 
are briefly described in my catalogue of that collection, No.s. 2 — 8. I there 
ventured to call them the ‘Pollcdrara’ style, because tie great Polledrara 
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liydria in the British Museum (Miea’i, Mon. hird. pi. iv.! may l)i.‘ considc'ie 1 
as the most important type of that style; on it we have repre.senLal in poly- 
chrome colours, and in an evidently Egvptian dress, tlie Greek nivtli of 
Theseus and the Minotaur; the usual patterns on the other vases of this style 
are the lotus and Maeander ; and when we remark the tendency everywhere 
prevalent at Naucratis to polychrome decoration, and the Egyptian character 
of the ‘Polledrara’ ornament, 1 think we have fair ground for assigning this 
fabric to a Naucratian origin. From the Diary of Excavations in Rhodes I 
gather that this ware is usually there found with early' ohjects of Phoenirian 
workmanship; judging from this and from the archaic character of the other 
objects from the Polledrara tomb, I should say that this is the earliest of the 
fabrics represented at Naucratis.’ 

Such is Mr. Cecil Smith’s argvinient; but it seems that tho-c who have 
followed him in attributing the ‘Polledrara’ ware to Naucratis have been 
chiefly influenced by the polychrome decoratii.in on a black ground which is 
found on the inside of Naucratite vases (as in Joni'U'il of IL lh:iik St/oJir.-t, 18is7, 
pi. LXXIX.). We have then three yjoints to con.sidcr ; (1) the ware, 
(2) the colours used, and (3} the subject and style of the representations. 

(1) The ware, which is black throughout, and not only on the surface, 
need cause no surprise when it is found in Etruria. The Etruscan ware, 
black throughout, is well enough known with decorations and figures in 
relief; and there is no essential ditforonce in its nature becau.so the decora- 
tion is applied in jjainting. \Ve need not then necessarily suppose the va-e 
found at Polledrara to be an importation fiom tlie East because the ware is 
black. On the other hand the nature of the ware does not preclude an 
Eastern origin, though I think it does preclude a manufacture at Naucratis. 

The number of the black fragments found by' Mr. Petrie in 1884 — o, and 
described in the above paragraph by' Mr-. Cecil Smith, wa.s very small ; the 
similar vases found in Rhodes seem to be comparatively numerous. Ni.>w of 
vases wo know to have been made in great (piantities at Naucratis extremely 
few have beeir found in Rhodes.* If therefore a class of pottery found in 
considerable numbers in Rhodes is found only in a few fragments at Nauciatis, 
we may fairly conclude that this class was not nrade at Naucratis, hut either 
in Rhodes itself or more probably in some place that had more traflic with 
Rhodes than with Naucratis. Such seems to me tlie natural conclu.sion from 
the discoveries of 1S84 — -5, which were before Mr. Smith when he wrote. In 
lcS8-i — 0 I obtained new evidence, which seems to tell us what the idacc was 
whence the export to Naucratis, and perhaps also to Rhode.s, must have been 
made. In Xonhrotis II. p. 47 I mentioned several fragments and some 
almost complete vases or jugs of this black waie dedicated to Aphrodi'ie; 
some of these bore inscriptions, all in the same alphabet and dialect, appa- 
rentlv Aeolic, and certainly not that of Nauciatis itself: in two or three ca-e.s 

^ I kujw only of t\NO in the Jmjuvio, aUo 1 '«m n fouii'I hy Ih. <>iat pott' ly 
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the dedicator actually describes himself as a Mytilenaean.^ Since all these 
black fragments are clearly incised by people from the same place, and that 
place is fixed by some of the dedications as Mytilene, we can hardly be wrong 
in believing that the ware itself must be of Mytilenaean manufacture ; other- 
wise it is hard to explain wh}' these Lesbians should have dedicated this ware 
and no other, and why none but Lesbians dedicated this ware. Herodotus 
expressly states that Mytilene was the only Aeolian state that took part in 
the colonisation of Naucratis. Assuming then that these black fragments 
from the temenos of Aphrodite are of Lesbian origin, we must next consider 
the other black fragments from Naucratis and the vases from Rhodes in the 
new light we have gained from later discoveries. 

It must in the first place be recorded that few if any traces of colour 
were to be found upon the fragments dedicated by Lesbians to Aphrodite ; 
while those found in 1884 — 5 had decorations in white and red, like the similar 
vases from Rhodes. But the presence or absence of colouring in purely 
decorative designs is an accident, possibly merely due to conditions of preser- 
vation, which is of small importance compared with the identity of the very 
peculiar black ware, unparalleled, to my knowledge, in the East in this period. 
I think then that we are justified in regarding all the black fragments from 
Naucratis, and probably also the vases from Rhodes of similar fabric, as the 
products of a single Eastern factor}', and in applying to all alike the evidence 
we have found to help the attribution of one set of them to its true 
origin. 

Without the new evidence of 188-5 — 6, we were led to the conclusion that 
this black ware ‘ was not made at Naucratis, but either in Rhodes itself or 
more probably in some place that had more traffic with Rhodes than with 
Naucratis.’ Our new evidence leads us just one step farther, and tells us 
what that place was. Of the traffic between Mytilene and Naucratis we 
know both from the statement of Herodotus already referred to and from the 
stories about Sappho and Rhodopis : Rhodes is a natural stopping-place 
between the two, and so Lesbian vases need cause us no surprise if they are 
found both in Rhodes and in Naucratis. In the recent excavations on the 
Acropolis at Athens a few small vases of the ‘ askion ’ shape have been found 
without colour, but showing a black ware practically identical though of 
somewhat coarser fabric ; the clay when broken is black throughout ; to these 
vases my attention has been called by Dr. Bruckner. I see no reason why 
these should not also have been imported from Lesbos : no such black ware 
is known as Attic ; and the rivalry between Athens and Mytilene on the 
Asiatic coast may probably imply some traffic between the two. 

We have now the facts pretty clearly before us as to the discovery of 
this peculiar black ware in the Levant ; and we see that if the great Polle- 
drara hydria really were an importation from the East, we should have to 
as.sign it not to Naucratis but to Mytilene, judging merely from the nature 
of the ware of v hich it is made. Taking this as the result of the first section 
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of our investigation, let us now proceed to the second section, and consider 
the colours used. 

(2) If we confined our investigation on this point of polychromy to the 
colours we find on the black ware, it would be a comparatively simple matter ; 
the decorative designs we find on the Le.sbian ware are in white and red only, 
the latter varying from scarlet to purple. But it is clear that those who have 
been induced by the remarkable polychromy of the Polledrara hydria to 
connect it with Naucratis, have had in view not merely the purely decorative 
designs in red and white that we find upon the black ware, but also the 
polychromatic figure-painting of the real Naucratite vases. We must there- 
fore include in our present comparison those vases, made at Naucratis itself, 
of which specimens are reproduced in colour on Plate LXXIX. of the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, 1887 ; and in black and white only in the Plates of 
Kauhratis, part II. The polychromy of these vases has a character of its own ; 
and it is of a different nature on the inside and on the outside. On the 
inside it is invariably on a black ground ; hence the comparison with the painted 
black ware is obvious. The designs are purely decorative, mostly lotus and 
palmetto, and are always in red and white ; thus they certainly show a 
distinct resemblance to the black Lesbian fragments, and it is very probable 
that an influence is to be inferred either of Mytilene upon Naucratis or of 
Naucratis upon Mytilene, an influence probable from the relations we know 
to have existed between the two. But the blue, brown, red and white figure- 
painting of the Polledrara hydria is quite another matter, and I fail to see 
any resemblance in style or appearance. The figure-painting which we find 
occasionally on the outside of Naucratite vases is on a white or cream-coloured 
ground in brown, white and red ; but blue is never used ; and it is the 
appearance of blue that is the most remarkable feature of the Polledrara 
hydria. Here again, then, no real analogy can be found. 

I must mention here some other fragments found at Naucratis which 
show painting in white and possibly other colours on a black ground, the 
ground being a black glaze applied over ordinary red pottery, and not the 
natural colour of the ware. Only two or three fragments were found (my 
type J, Nauk. II. p. 47), and there is not the slightest reason for supposing 
them to have been made on the spot. The subjects seem to be in some cases 
animal forms, the technique most closely resembles that of some similar vases 
that have been found on the Acropolis. This pottery however, but for the 
application of white and other colours on a black ground, does not show any 
connection with the style either of Naucratis or of Lesbos or of Polledrara. 

So far then as concerns the colours used, the evidence for connexion 
between Polledrara and Naucratis is no more conclusive than that from the 
nature of the ware : in particular we note the absence of blue at Naucratis, 
and its presence on the Polledrara vase ; and the appearance and manner of 
application seems totally different. 

(3) We must next proceed to the style and nature of the representations ; 
and this consideration must finally decide the question, especially when the 
technical evidence is so inconclusive. Here too we have two divisions to 
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discuss, the decorative treatment and forms, and the figures, human and 
other. I do not believe that in either of these it will he found possible to 
find any essential characteristic upon the Polledrara hydria which occurs also 
' upon the pottery we know to have been made at Naucratis. 

The purely decorative forms on the Polledrara hydria consist of lines in 
red, white, and blue, rays in red, maeander and lotus in red, white, and blue. 

But the maeander when it apf)ears is only in isolated members, not in 
a continuous band ; and these isolated members are in red and blue alternating, 
or in white and blue alternating — an arrangement absolutely unknown at 
Naucratis. The lotus band has only buds, no alternating flowers or palmettos, 
such as we find invariably on Naucratite piottery, and it has dots above and 
below, also unknown at Naucratis. But it is in the use of the colours here 
that the contra.^t is greatest : wliile in the Naucratis ware the decorative effect 
is carefully calculated, the white and red on the black ground having distinct 
organic parts assigned to them in the composition, on the Polledrara vase we 
find an indiscriminate use of red, white, and blue which gives a confused and 
ill-as'^orted appearance to the whole — the connecting stems are white, the 
buds white and blue alternately, and the dots above are red, those below 
blue. The lotus is also scattered indiscriminately about the field — a thing 
we never see at Naucrati.s. where the ground is filled with the conventional 
rosettes, swastikas, &c. of the ‘ oriental ’ style, but no distinctly floral form is 
ever met with. On the other hand, flowers in the field are common enough 
in some early vaso.s, those for instance of Melos and Phalerura, and the lotus 
especially in the Caere vases quoted by Dr. Diimmler, and the imitations 
made in Etruria. 

Another peculiarity of the Polledrara ware, the grotesque faces on each 
side of the handles, is unlike anything at Naucratis, where harmony of 
colour and de.sign was clearly thought more of than any such quaint 
devices. 

But it is in the figure scenes above all that the essential difference of 
the Polledrara v.nse show.=i itself. At Naucratis we have no mythical scenes, 
no chariot groups, no horses, hardly any human figures : we have simply in 
their most elaborate decorative forms the hcasts and fantastic creatures, 
sphinxes, gryphons, &c., in which the ‘ oriental ’ style of vase-painting delights. 
Now on the Polledrara hydria we have these subjects only incidently intro- 
duced, as on all early vases : the main subjects are horses and chariots, and men 
and women — the same subjects tbat occur on the later Dipylon vases and on 
that largo class of early Greek vases that does not draw its subjects from the 
fantastic oriental types, but from life and mythology. This distinction is, to 
my mind, essential and final ; and we may accordingly assert without any 
hesitation that the Polledrara hydria was not made at Naucratis, and shows 
no affinity with Naucratite fabric, colouring, decoration, or subjects. For the 
black ware there is no need to go outside Etruria ; and for the figures and 
decorations represented upon it wo have to seek elsewhere an analogy. 
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II. Vases from, Caere. 

Ill an article published in the MittheUungen of the German Institute at 
Rome for 1888, Dr. Diimmler discusses, in commenting on some fragments of a 
vase from Cyme in Asia Minor, a whole class of vases found at Caere which show 
similar characteristics. He then proceeds farther to infer that these vases 
found at Caere are imported from Asia Minor, and to mention a class of vases 
made in imitation of them by local vase-painters in Etruria. It is not my 
wish at present to enter upon the difficult discussion of the distinction 
between the Italian imitations and the Greek models from which they are 
copied, nor even to consider in general the origin and affinities of those 
models ; Dr. Diimmler has made out a strong case for their connexion with 
certain Ionic vases, with which they have many peculiarities in common. 
His suggestion also, that the channel by which this influence reached Etruria 
is to be sought in the flight of the Phocaeans, and their foundation of the 
colonies of Velia and Massilia, also appears highly probable. The first and 
best known of this series of vases, which Dr. Diimmler regards as an 
importation from the East, is the famous hydria from Caere with Heracles 
and Busiris. On this and other vases ai'e noted traces of a familiarity 
with Egypt which seems to prove an intercourse between that country 
and the Greek town where the vases were made, and by all these 
considerations Dr. Diimmler is led to propound two alternative hypotheses,^ 
as follows : — 

‘ (1) The Caere vases come from Phocaea ; thus will be explained alike 
the Rhodian elements, and the familiarity with Egypt through participation 
in the colonisation of Natmratis. In that case the fragments from Cyme 
will show a local variety of the style, and the Italian group quoted will show 
the decadence of this same style, which may probably have been transported 
by means of the Phocaeans at Elea. 

‘(2) The fragments from Cyme are an importation from Phocaea. In 
that case the hydriae from Caere will represent an impetus of the same 
style in the colony of Naucratis; we must hold the same view of the Italian 
vases as in the former case.’ 

Against the first of these hypotheses I have no definite objections to 
raise, though it does not appear in all respects corndneing : it is against the 
second that I wish to enter a protest. In our excavations at Naucratis we 
have found an extremely large number of vase fragments, both of pottery 
made at Naucratis and of imported ware, and among these were no specimens 
at all of vases like the hydriae of Caere. It may be objected that the vases 
we found almost all belong to an earlier period, or at least to an earlier stage 
in the history of vase-painting. But in this earlier stage we saw no trace 
whatever of any tendency towards the style and character of representations 
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which we see on the vases from Caere. And moreover we had very strong 
negative evidence against the manufacture of any class of local vases at 
Naucratis after the end of the sixth century ; the Persian invasion of Egypt 
in .52.5 B.C. seems to have been a fatal blow to the prosperity of the town ; 
and after the destruction of its temples, which is almost certainly to be 
assigned to this time, it is hardly possible that other and quite different 
styles of vase-painting can have arisen ; no e.xamples were found of any 
distinct local class belonging to the period after the Persian invasion ; and 
hence it is highly improbable that any existed — much more that a remarkable 
class exported in such numbers to Italy was manufactured at this time in 
Naucratis. But Dr. Diimmler’s suggestion, thrown out only as one of two 
alternatives, and not supported by any definite evidence, would probably not 
be insisted on even by himself in the face of the facts just adduced, and I 
have no desire to carry this controversial argument any farther ; my only 
desire is that if any archaeologists wish to pursue the subject farther, and to 
arg-ue from his results, they should at least set aside this his second alternative 
as in the highest degree improbable. 

Another affinity, however, is avorth mentioning. The grotesque dancing 
satyrs of the Caere vases have as little in common with Naucratis as with 
several other classes of early vases. The type of dance which we see for 
instance on PI. xi. of Xavkrafis, II. is no more like those on vases from 
Cyme or Caere than are similar representations on vases of Corinth, Cyrene, 
&c. But I think a closer resemblance to this Asia Minor type of satyr may 
perhaps be seen on the vases found by Mr. Petrie at Daphnae, in Egypt, and 
reproduced in the plates of his volume on Tanis II., Nebesheh, and Defenneh. 
If we are searching for the origin of the Egyptian subjects and characteristics 
sometimes met with on the Caere hydriae, it seems that the Asiatic Greeks 
who held, as mercenaries, the military post of Daphnae, must be regarded as 
supplying a more probable channel of influence than the colonists of Naucratis. 
I would not go so far as to suggest that the Caere hydriae were made at 
Daphnae : but the affinity between the two styles is, I think, close enough 
to justify the assumption of some connexion and influence. It is remarkable 
that the two Greek centres of the Delta, Daphnae and Naucratis, seem to 
have so little in common in the style of their vases. At Daphnae the potters 
seem to have been more given to reproducing Egyptian forms and subjects ; 
thus even from this point of view it offers a more likely channel than 
Naucratis for the influence we see in the Caere vases ; and when the affinity 
in the treatment of Asiatic Greek subjects is also considered, the evidence 
becomes extremely strong for the connexion. For intercourse between 
Daphnae and Phocaea, or whatever place the Caere vases were made at, 
I do not know of any positive evidence, apart from that of the vases. 
But I think the probability is strong enough to be worth su"(Testino- • 
else the Egyptian influence on the Caere hydriae is by no means easy to 
explain. 
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III. Cyrenaiv 

As regards the Cyrenaic vases, I wish to make an important addition to 
my statement on p. 51 of Nauhratis, vol. ii. I there pointed out the essential 
difference betwen the Cyrenaic pottery and that which we know to have been 
made at Naucratis ; and I also stated that I believed there was no evidence 
for assigning the fabrication of the Cyrenaic potterv" to Naucratis ; while the 
evidence for the attribution to Cyrene was increased by later discoveries. I 
regret that I was not aware, in time for insertion in my hook, of another fact 
which seems to finally decide the question. So long as the only positive 
evidence for the connexion of this pottery with Cyrene was the cylix with 
Arcesilas and his silphium, the subject might he regarded as an accident. 
But another distinctly Cyrenaic subject would decide the matter; and such a 
subject has been both ingeniously and, I think, riglitly identified by Dr. 
Studnicska ^ in the inner design of the cylix found by Mr. Petrie, and repro- 
duced in Nauhratis, i. pi. viii. and ix. Dr. Studnicska shows that we have in 
the middle not a tree, but a female standing figure with long hair, holding in 
her hand the silphium and a branch of the apple-tree of the Hesperides — 
both symbols known on coins of Cyrene. Tins figure is doubtless tliu nymph 
Cyrene herself; and so we have another and even more certain proof that 
the vases belong to her town. I believe Dr. Studnicska intends to publish 
both this and other arguments in his forthcoming work on Cyrene, a work 
awaited with great interest by scholars. Meanwhile I only desire to rectify 
an omission, and to acknowledge at once the correctness of an interpretation 
which I only passed over before because it had not, unfortunately, come under 
my notice. 

Ernest Arthur G.vitnNER. 


‘ Meeting of the Arch. Gesellscliaft in Berlin, 24 Dee. 1SS7, jr lOtij. 
2 Nov. 1887. t'f. B'.iHii. Philol. 
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THE ELECTr.A OF SOPHOCLES. 

The Ekdm of Sophocles betrays by the plainest indications that it is not 
a composition complete and rounded within itself, but only a fragment ha\dng 
the qualified completeness which fits it to contribute towards a larger sym- 
metry. The action embraced falls short, it is very true but little, of full 
conclusion ; Clytemnestra and her accomplice Aegisthus fall by the avenging 
sword of Orestes, and no such hints are admitted of the future troubles of the 
avenger, as in the treatment of the same subject by Aeschylus prepare for the 
concluding drama, the Eiimcnides. The moral dilemma, however, is neither 
wrought out to its complete statement nor to its most impressive solution. I 
find indeed in the play an illustration of a well-defined heroic nature and the 
eventualities of cfrcumstance colliding with exalted character on the most 
critical emergencies ; still we rise from the scene with sympathies in agitation 
— with minds eager upon interesting inquiries not pacified by adequate 
response. 

The Electra. is the second of the preserved plays of Sophocles — the 
Antigone being another — which bears the name of a heroine for its title; 
there is this further and more intimate analogy between the two plays, that 
both the heroines are called on, or believe themselves so, to interfere between 
rulers of the state and their political victims in the interest of domestic pietv, 
and in doing so exercise an influence and acquire an importance that elevate 
them to the dignity of the tragic stage. And yet it would appear that this 
supreme dignity can scarcely under any circumstances be fully asserted for a 
feminine protagonist. Such appears to have been the feeling of Shakespeare, 
who reserves the leading position for women in comedy, but in comedy alone. 
Even in tragedies where the source of primary excitement is love, in Romeo 
and Jidid, in Antony and Cleopatra, the men even as lovers are first in 
interest as first in order ; in tragedies where love of any form is more subordi- 
nate or absent, even Lady Macbeth, and still more the wife of Brutus, pale 
before their husbands, Margaret of Anjou before Gloster, and Lady Constance, 
after occupying the scene so engrossingly, is lost from it, and the action still 
moves forward with an interest unpausing — ^burns with fire unquenched. 

It would seem indeed peculiarly alien to the associations of the Athenians, 
who secluded their women with such strictness even within private life, that 
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they should recognise an interest in the representation of female protagonists 
holding head against the rulers of the state ; this anomaly may he paralleled by 
another : we may find equal difficulty in explaining how the democracy of 
Athens should be susceptible of such lively sympathy witli the fortunes and 
incidents of tyrannies which in this day of Greece were less matters of distant 
observation than of obscure tradition. It may be that the charm of contrast, 
the piquancy of comparison, explains the seeming contradiction. Stories of 
extravagant violence are never more popular than in periods of pacified 
society, as the wild and the adventurous turn with relief to tales of soothing if 
not enervated sentiment. The sting of a personal tyranny however had still 
left its smart at Athens, which maintained a feverish apprehension, all the 
livelier because in some quarters the hopes of it.s possible revival still lived 
on. Then if the voices of women were rarely or never lieanl in political 
discussion, it is not necessary to cite illustrations from Aristophanes of a 
principle of human society in general, which makes it certain how the 
Athenian must have constantly taken his .seat in the Pnyx not unbiassed 
by the hopes and interests of an agitated not to say turbulent home. 

Still politics, politics especially at every most desperate crisis, are the 
sphere of man, of man when most specifically masculine, and to men most 
exclusively will every subject of the highest political tension be addressed. 
From either point of view, of audience or of poet, there would be difficulty in 
justifying an attempt to throw the full weight of tragic action of the highest 
political or of the most touching personal interest, on a woman. The 
problem is modified of course when political interests fall very decidedly into 
the background, but with them will then fall also the dignity of the tragedy. 
Whatever may be the fact with some of the finest tragedies of Euripides, it is 
not in Sophocles, not in the EhAixi, that we shall find the rule of subordina- 
tion reversed. Such cousidcratiois, apart from any other evidence, might 
alone make us decline to accept the Aittt'joiic, historkally sequent as it 
appears, for a concluding and culminating drama of a Theban trilogy preceded 
by Oedipus the King and Oedipus at Colonos. Our present concern, however, 
is with the Electra. 

We find the daughter of the captor of Troy, the generalissimo of confederate 
Greece, leading miserable hours in the palace of her murdered father, and op- 
pressed degradingly and in fear by an adulterous and murderess mother and her 
usurper paramour. At the catastrophe of Agamemnon she hail been old enough 
to save by alert presence of mind the life of the child Orestes, and has never 
since cared to conceal that she looks forward to his return to inflict \ engeance 
and assume the heritage of his father. Her persistent lamentations, reproaches 
and anticipations, which are threats by necessary implication, have caused 
her to be ill-treated in every possible vay, not merely kept unmarried, a 
hardship on which ,she insists not unfrequently, but beaten, reviled, threatened, 
deprived of all but commonest food, and constrained to be clad in weeds un- 
beseeming her condition ; still she perseveres, unbent, undaunted ; she leans 
still on hopes sustained by communications from the exiled Orestes jtroinising 
the expected rescue, which is still and again delayed. Her sister Ohryso- 
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tliemis bows to the storm, and except that she is as certainly excluded from 
marriage — which by continuing the line would produce vindicators of 
Agamemnon — she enjoys exemption from the persecution directed on her 
sister, is royally clad, and to appearance rather easily content to persuade 
herself that between her duty to a parent and to rulers of the state and her 
exemption as a woman from manly responsibilities, she may make the best of 
the evil days, still not materially so evil as to be quite unendurable, and to 
leave retribution to the gods. 

The play opens with a dialogue between Orestes and his Pedagogue, to 
whom he was committed by Electra, who, having rescued him before, has 
now been his guide to Mycenae ; and to him a degree of initiative is 
conceded throughout the adventure which prevents our becoming pre- 
occupied with Orestes to the disparagement of the attention we are called on 
to bestow on his sister. Then Electra and a Chorus of noble maidens (v. 129) 
open the story of her woes, her hopes, her afflictions, and the question of the 
prudence and the duty of her clamorous denunciations. The delay of Orestes 
(v. 306) has wrought her to a pitch of excitement in which it has become as 
impossible for her to restrain her feelings as, under the difficulties of her 
position, to execute piety as she would conceive it towards her father (v. 323). 
But for the hope of the arrival of Orestes, she would be unable longer to 
continue in life. 

In such a temper she replies in the next scene to Chrysothemis, who 
enters in the becoming costume of a princess and prepared to carry libations 
to the tomb of Agamemnon, so deputed by her mother out of alarm at a 
dream. Persuaded at last by Electra, and relying on a promise that the secret 
shall be kept, she leaves the scene engaged to falsify her mission by spilling 
elsewhere the otferings committed to her and substituting others on her own 
and her sister’s account — girdles and locks of their hair, — with added prayers 
to the dead for the speedy appearance of Orestes. 

The next scene, between Electra and Clytemnestra, displays the 
murderess of a husband in all her ferocity, and the dialogue in its progress 
destroys all her pretences of justification. The Pedagogue then enters, with 
feigned details of the death of Orestes, and reduces Electra to despair, while 
his mother is filled with a joy which she scarcely cares to conceal : so the 
original hatefulness recognised in her nature receives its direst aggravation, 
and she is carried utterly remote from the sympathies of the spectator. 

Electra at first collapses in despair, and when Chrysothemis returns 
rejoicing in an inference of the approach of Orestes, she dashes her hopes 
with the announcement of his death and, rising to the resolution of attempting 
the violent deed of vengeance without him, proposes to her sister to aid. Her 
sister recoils, and at last retires unpersuaded and dissuading : they are 
women, she represents again, not men : she will keep silence, but will take 
no active part in an enterprise so alien to the powers and duties of their sex. 

The next scene is an interview of the disguised and unrecognised 
Orestes with his sister: he first draws from her a passionate expression of 
grief by delivering the urn containing his pretended ashes and then, it seems. 
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contrary to his first plan but overcome by her distress, he seeks to break to 
her his revelation, which, manage as he may, cannot but be sudden the 
moment it is complete. The consequence is an abrupt revulsion of her 
feelings to frantic joy: it is in vain that he endeavours to control her; again 
and again she breaks forth in loud and imprudent exclamations, and when 
the Pedagogue re-enters from the palace, we are not surprised to learn that 
all his management had been required to prevent the discovery being suspected 
within, if not overheard. The recognition of the Pedagogue as the servant 
to whom Electra had confided the boy Orestes follows and consumes more 
valuable time, and again the Pedagogue is foremost in inciting to promptitude. 
At last they all enter the house to find Clyteinnestra in the known absence 
of Aegisthus, and presently are heard her exclamations and appeals, and 
the voice of Electra as loudly urging her brother to strike again and with 
effect. 

Retribution is scarcely so far consummated when Aegisthus arrives in 
joy at the reception of vague news that Orestes is dead. He is first received 
by Electra, who has now recovered self-possession, and yet still talks in a 
degree with such enigmatical significance that an acuter mind might have 
taken alarm. He commands the palace doors to be thrown wide, expecting 
to behold the body of Orestes : he sees a covered corpse, is induced by Orestes 
himself to lift the mantle, recognises his slain wdfe, and then instantly knows 
his own impending fate. 

Few words are employed by Orestes to reveal himself, but more are 
being interchanged when the tendency to prolong or defer action which seems 
to mark him all through — in his late arrival as well as in the process of his 
enterprise when at last at the full heat — calls forth the expostulation of his 
sister, and Aegisthus is driven ignominiously into the palace to he slain where 
he slew Agamemnon ; such had been the command of the oracle, which 
comes in to help the etfect of the final scene without an actual death upon the 
stage, just as the oracular command that the vengeance should be executed 
not by open force hut by plot and stratagem assists in relieving the process of 
the agent from an imputation of a want of courage. 

The uncovering of the body of Clytemnestra was probably managed 
without an actual display of it to the spectators ; it is a parallel to the 
uncovering of the corpse of Ajax, w'here the description of the still spouting 
veins supersedes an actual exhibition, and to the management of the self- 
exhibition by Hercules of the horrid ravage of the envenomed shirt. 

The tragedy then might seem written to exemplify what are the forces 
and the limits of feminine energy when tried to the uttermost. The 
adulterous queen leans upon her paramour, weak and base as he is repre- 
sented and, it would seem, far less endowed with nerve for wickedness than 
herself. It is to him that she looks to restrain Electra, who finds control 
lightened in his absence ; and she is bold in the confidence less of bolder than 
of simply masculine protection and support. Resemblance is here manifest to 
Lady Macbeth, who precedes indeed her faltering husband on the w'ay to his 
crime, but even under the sustaining stimulus of wine recoils from the act. 
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and afterwards is only capable of supported or spasmodic wickedness and in 
sleep betrays the dreadful secret, even as Clytemnestra, wbo justifies herself 
waking, yet obeys the suggestion of a dream to send offerings to her murdered 
husband’s tomb — an admission of inexcusable guilt. Electra, uncompromising 
in her horror at the deeds of her mother, as well as indignant at the cruelty 
which she still does not spare still further to exasperate, is supported by 
her communications with Orestes and her hope of his return. 

The poet has elected to sujopress all through any ojjening ol the 
subject of the horror of matricide ; the sense of this is never intimated as in- 
fluencing in any way the progress of the plan of punishment nor as arising 
afterwards to haunt the executor of it. Even Chrysothemis never urges this 
point as a motive for withholding from the plans of retribution. The guilt 
of the adulterous and murderous royalties is admitted, and no suspicion is 
suggested that the children of the murderess should be excluded from the 
number who may be bound to administer justice ; the oracle of Apollo is not, 
as in Aeschylus, called in to overcome mistrust by authority and by dire 
threats in case divine command is neglected. Clytemnestra rests her justifi- 
cation solely on the sacrifice by her husband of their daughter Iphigeneia, but 
does so in a way that proves huw little she was really influenced by it. Her 
further designs against the life of Orestes and her scarcely dissembled joy at 
his supposed death, together with the general baseness of her paramour 
Aegisthus, as helped by her to be occupant of the throne of the great leader 
of confederate Greece, make up a charge before which all considerations seem 
to fade out of sight but the one great duty of inflicting signal and condign 
punishment. Brother and both sisters are so far perfectly in accord, but the 
less resolute Chrysothemis feels as little vocation for protest as for active 
violence. Bad as their condition i.s, protest will but make it worse : she is 
content to receive what alleviations she may by trancpiil submission, and 
leaves revenge to the arm of men and to the turn of the hour which the gods 
are wont to care for in the good time that pleases them. Electra is not so 
patient ; even when younger she had vigour enough to secure the safety of 
her brother Ifom her mother’s murderous design, and now, in constant hope 
ot his return, she has spared no occasion of denunciation and threat, accepting 
all the consecpiences of blows and disgraces and danger. Orestes, remote and 
dallying as he may be, is her hope and her strength ; but the hope fails, and 
what strength can be left her when she hears of his catastrophe ? After a 
crisis in which she entertains the thought ot suicide, she declares her resolu- 
tion to execute the vengeance herself, and when her sister declines to be 
assistant will proceed alone. Her capacity for the undertaking is not put 
to prejof, but may be judgetl from what we have seen— that Orestes, by 
revealing himself to her, brings on an access of uncontrollable excitement, a 
reaction ot joy, that nearly wrecks his enterprise. The longed for masculine aid 
is now at hand, and at once she has recovered and is confident not now with 
the boldness of despair, but ot tindoubting and almost unreasoning reliance. 
W e seem to hat e a cont erse illustration here of the Greek prudential maxim 
that Homer propounds when he makes Ulysses, under the advice of 
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Agamemnon indeed, withhold his confidence from Penelope before the execu- 
tion of his vengeance, and when his disguise is penetrated by his nurse 
Euryclea, bind her to secrecy — devoted as she is and must be — with no words 
of kindness, but by the direst and severest threats. The wife of Marcus 
Brutus, in Shakespeare, all Roman as she is and daughter of a Cato, betrays 
the imprudence of her husband’s confidence which she had so heroically 
challenged, by a significant uneasiness that goes near to betray his design, an 
incident quite in harmony with the self-destruction afterwards in hysterical 
crisis of the Portia of history. 

Sustained then as the interest of the tragedy is, and touching as must 
have been the spectacle of the distress and difficulties and despair of the 
heiress of the great heroic family of Greece, it is impossible to sujjpress in the 
first instance a latent feeling that the symphony it embodies i.s never 
modulated out of a prevailing minor key'. This must be .so when the subject 
is conceived rather as the rescue of Electra than the punishment of tyranny', 
usurpation and traitorous murder ; the mighty and- — but fur mightiest treat- 
ment — the revolting topic of the justifiableness of matricide under conceivable 
circumstances, which is so boldly treated by Aeschylus, being throughout left 
aside and carefully kept down and out of view. Shake, speare himself, who 
has not recoiled from the tragic exhibition of filial ingratitude, has never- 
treated this theme in its largest relations, though in comedy he has not hesi- 
tated more than once to intimate that there is a iroint of conscience at which 
the authority of parents is rightly disallowed, and filial feeling itself may be 
justly obliterated. Thus much we gather from the stories of Ann Page and 
Jessica, though the nature of the pretty Jewe.ss is too limited to do mere 
than exemplify a characteristic fact, scarcely to sanction a jrrinciirle. 

It seems, therefore, at first not easy to suppose but that even such a 
tragedy must have been comparatively tame ; that an Athenian fresh from 
the Pnyx and -^varm from political agitati.ns in which he himself was a living- 
actor must have risen from it with a hunger unappease .1, with a sense, after a 
pause, that there -svere sympathies in his nature of w ider range than coidd be 
affected by distress of princesses, however dignified bv their natures and by- 
tradition. On looking closer and deeper, however, w e shall find these sym- 
pathies not cpiite unattended to : it was not consistent with the spirit of the 
time that they should be — Greek tragedy had ever the dignity not of a tragedy' 
simply, but the dignity and the interest also of the national historical play'. 
How'ever remote in history or in mythology the subject might lie, it was still 
ever recognised as attached by a series of unbroken links to the current 
history, to the very' existing tribes and even families of the day. Hence the 
mere illustration of a private passion, though it should have been comple- 
mented with all the marvellous local colouring- that makes OOidlu Venetian 
and Hamid German, would not in itself suffice to furnish the subject of the 
.-cene without some more or less direct bearing upon Greek character and 
Greek political interests and history. The same drama that shoidd have been 
as ethical as Hamlet would be required to be as national as Hennj the Fifth, 
or at least as Cijralelinc or Kinj Leae. The subject of the Electra in 
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itself fulfils these conditions perfectly: it is historical and national enough 
in the Hellenic sense, and still further the moral dilemma of which it 
treats is implicated with political contingencies which were of most exciting 
recurrence in those days and have even lost no interest in our own. A 
government based on murder and surprise is existing only for its own 
luxurious waste (1290) and mismanagement and cruelty; and those who 
sutler have the option of acquiescing in disgrace and by tranquillity making 
the best they may of bad times, and thriving even — hut not thriving much 
without incurring guilt or suspicion of complicity; — or, on the other hand, with 
some regard for dignity and less for safety, persisting in protests that induce 
aggravations of oppression, in correspondence with exiles, and even in plots 
for recovery of independence by internal unaided rebellion and assassination 
of the tyrants. In the circumstances of Greece, tyrannicide had a peculiar 
aspect. The Greek t\Tant usually represented only himself, his family 
perhaps, and an armed guard that had been his instruments for gaining a 
position, with no more general support, the party that had given him his 
guard being no less betrayed than the rest. For such a tyrant, ruling as a 
man with a weapon overawes a crowd of unarmed, there was as little place for 
condonation as for excuse. He stands in the world as a simple nuisance and 
a robber. His title is a fraudulent and forcible surprise, and this alone ; quite 
as good a title it seems will belong to one of his own stamj) who shall oust 
him by like means. But how much better will be the title of those who shall 
employ his own means against him, but as the representatives of a nation, or 
of that section of the nation which has really tlie true claim and capacity to 
govern ? ‘ The cutpurse of the empire and the rule — he stole the diadem and 
put it in his pocket,’ and had no more right to complain of an unsuccessful 
than of a successful attempt to pick his pocket of it again. The case seldom 
occurs now, perhaps has seldom ever occurred in all this simplicity — the 
purest military despot can usually pretend to represent some civil party — brrt 
the poet is authorised either to simplify or complicate contingencies as suits 
his purpose, his purpose being grand and worthy. The case in the drama is 
sufficiently tlefined, though the interests and dignities of a royal family have 
to stand for types of the interests of dominions which it was admitted they 
legitimately governed. Against such a rule as that of Aegisthus the right 
and the duty of revolution — and justifiable revolution involves ever a possi- 
bility of blameless failure — are clear and certain ; and it must be said that 
excusable or even right as the sentiments of the comparatively prosperous 
Chrysothemis may be, the sympathies ultimately cling to Electra, who in her 
sordid apparel and wretched life gives no sign under all her oppression of 
either a bending or a broken spirit, risks all aggravation of her lot, and even 
in her passion neglects the policy of not .so alarming the tyrants as to keep 
them e\ er on their guard. It is little enough, it may be said, that she con- 
tributes to the success of conspiracy and revolution at last ; but as it was in 
v'litue of the spirit that animates her that she saved the life of the avenger in 
the first instance, her appeals and encouragements to him have never been 
wanting since ; and it is in her suffering.s, tlie sufferings of a population sub- 
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j Ligated and yet not subdued, that the exile finds liis quickening stimulus and 
in the relief of them his best reward ( 1427 ). Historj’-, old and young, enables 
us to translate all this readily into the terms that read legibly as political 
commentary, and need is not to follow further forth its bearing upon the views 
and feelings which enter into all the questions of the expediency of discontent, 
and its bearing, whether due to feelings of expedience or mere impatience, on 
ultimately prosperous revolution. 

Here we have to remark that, whatever may be the persistency and 
desperate vivacity of the oppressed who are still not strong enough to initiate 
their own rescue, a subject in which their degradations and difficulties arc 
the predominant theme must in its nature be of secondary dignity. Hence 
it is well that the representatives should be feminine, — a woman in whom a 
certain reduction of the dignity that pertains to vigorous action is more 
tolerable than in man. But we still await tlie satisfaction of a fuller 
sympathy, as in the interest of what the poet clearly elected to make the 
leading subject, Orestes is kept out of the position of protagonist. Here we 
have occasion at once to recognise how much is lost by the disjunction and 
still more by the loss of plays that were combined as trilogies. It would 
be futile to speculate as to what subjects must have been associated with 
the Ekdj'u. of Sophocles. As we have seen, there is every reason for 
e.xcluding a secpiel in the immediate historical connection, and if a certain 
dependence of this kind is to be assumed it may have been by mythic or 
historic branch at unknown distance, and either to right or left. Then we 
have only to compare the Elcirasi of the three tragedians to be aware how 
little guide a title or an incident affords to treatment or moral. 

The course of development of the Greek tragedy from its original germ 
was certainly most vigorous and healthy, but still it was a consequence of the 
details inherent in its beginning, that a single action proved unequal at last 
to the development of ideas in the scope that the expanding intelligence of 
the audience and genius of the poets demanded. The invention of the 
trilogy — of sets of subjects, each complete in itsedf and yet each in the 
highest sense incomplete when disjoined from the others — vanquished the 
difficulty of conciliating the limited stage and numbers of actors and perhaps 
traditional management of the Chorus, with the inclusion of a range of topics 
and Iversons and associations that left no sentiment unappealed to, no 
interest unsatisfied. 

It is too easily intelligible how grammarians took but little account of 
the ethical nexus that linked actions not otherwise necessarily, and on this 
wise not to them obviously, in .sequence ; .so it is that the Elo tra comes down 
to us as a fragment ; but not on tliis account mu.st we do injustice to the 
poet by inferring his conclusions from a work that is designedly aiul for a 
further purpose incomplete. 
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THK ANTiaOXE OF SOPHOCLES. 

The parallelism of the Antigone to the Elccfm i.s much the same that 
subsists between He-nnle^ nt Trneliinvie and the Ajni. The most salient 
agreement in the case of the two heroines is of course tlie contrast of an 
e.xcited and exalted female character witli a sister of less daring disposition. 
But both Antigone and Electra are under an oppression which is at once 
political and domestic, and as tlie dilemma of the Eh-rtrn elicits all the 
considerations that pertain to the resistance to usurpation, that of the 
Antigone turns upon the right of private citizens to contravene the wrong 
enactments of a magistrate of undisputed title — a difficulty in either case of 
conflicting obligations, and in cither case connected with the relation.s of 
rulers to aggressive exiles. 

It is rash no doubt to venture beyond conjecture into an opinion that 
these two tragedies also— thus also parallel— supply another example of what 
may be called an antistrophic introduction of a trilogy; yot this venture I am 
inclined to make, for neither in one play nor the other do I find a conclusive 
enunciation or intimation of the true ethical import, and for both indeed, 
conjoin them as we may, a last word still remains wanting. 

The Eh'ifrii fluishe.s with the dictum of Orestes that the condign 
punishment of all who set themselves above the laws is the sword, slaying 
— then not so rife would be atidacity. This maxim may be said to be 
acted on firmly, ruthlessly, by Creon in the Antigone, with what success in 
result let the wretched catastrophe of the vigorous enforcer of the laws 
declare. From this catastrophe and from that of the victim of his severity 
the aged men who form the Chorus have again a moral of their own to draw, 
• — prudential good sense (this beyond comparison is the great condition of 
happiness) said this, with a reflected glance at the headstrong Antigone ; — 
then as in the second place, it is impressed as incumbent not to provoke 
the gods, as in iho maltreatment of the corpse of Polynice.s— and lastlv grand 
speeches like tho.se of Creon provoke inflictions which have brought home the 
value of good sense after prolonged experience. We are no more to impute 
to the pnet this mere prudential morality as his ultimate moral au<l inculcation, 
than the speech of the mc.^senger to Creon shortly before — that prayers would 
not help, inasmuch as there is no escape for mortals from predestinate 
misfortune. Both doctrines are the comments of minds of an order below 
that of heroic interlocutors, and intended to give emphasis by very common- 
placcness of enunciation to more dignified feelings already awakened and 
appealed to if not expressed as presently forthcoming. 

Antigone is more stately in character as well as in the touchingness of her 
fate than Elertr.i, and her sti>ry is read at least with most advantage, if 
it was Udt originally witnessed immediately alter the Argive plav. This 
would no doubt be in violation of historic surpience — a diftioultv only to be 
removed by supposing that to the view of the Creeks it did not exist. — 
There is indeed such an absolute independence of the fables that the 
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incongruity is reduced to the lowest. What may or might liave heon the 
third play who shall undertake to say ? — Not I. There is of course* in the 
speech of Teirosias an intimation of conse<|ucnccs of an agltatii iu atm mg 
foreign cities; this I presume alludes to the war of Tlieseus against Thebe-;, 
which is the subject of the Ei'iYilionf.s of Euripides: hut whether Snjihueles 
wrote a tragedy on this action we as little know as wo can .satisfv oursi-1 
how he would have treated it so as to close the suhjiM-t and siijiply 
approximate solution of the moral dilemmas of the preceiling plays. Nothing 
can be inferred from the scanty citations from his Thcsri/^ and his Ejiit/i'ni. 

In consc'quence of the actio!i of the ^1 /;//'/"/(/' hoing in such immediate 
sequence to tliat of the nt CcJotn'^ there is always a tmupt.-ition to 

infer that it is the third of a trilogy of which QrAqi/'S Ki'hj is the first. Eiit 
the CohvtcH'i has characteristic.s in the local and political allusions to tlie actual 
state of Athens and the general tone, that seem to mark it deci>iyely as a 
concluding drama. The Avf'njndf on the other hand, ha.s the signs already 
noted of a susitcmled theme ; dignilied as it may ho it is still ihqiendent on 
the more restricted associations of feminine piety ; and by falling in interest 
rather than rising at tho end — for the mere retribution on the we-tclicd 
Creou is of very secondary importance — it fails of the ni-;mdeur of a 
consummated clima.x, howoyer yaluahly resting the mind and jirepaiing tlm 
S 3 'uqiathies for a new movement of answer, -dtle magnitude to tlie opening. 
The concluding drama, whatever its theme, could not but have had. we mint 
suppose, a hero and not a heroine for its leading character, and one wlioso 
passions and fortunes would be well before the spectator to the end. 

The comparative flatness at tho conclusion of .such plays as tlio H'/dg/c/u 
and the AJuv corresponds with what we observe at the end of man}' of the 
OAcs of Pindar; in both poet.s I doubt not tliat it is a sign of a coinpo-.ition 
incomplete by lack of a lost or unrecognised sequel. 

The Chorus of aged men who describe them.solvcs 'l(>iq as summoned 
by Creon on public business, and are referred to by Antigone as wealthy and 
aildressed hv Teiresias (w ys7) as uraKre^; Hrji^uyv, is low and restrictcil in 
thought and fooling throughout, heyc.iiid the commuii level cvcii of ('lionises. 
They propound tin- conjecture that the covering of ilio e.xposed ho-ly of 
Polvnices has happened hv some divine interference, and bring on themselves 
a short and contemjituous reproof; it mav nbo be noted here that the guard 
is represented with an almost grotesqueuess of simplicity tliat seems to mark 
him as a barbarian — a Scj'thian — rather than as merely a Greek of low 
degree. 

The siihmissiveness of the Senatorial Chorus throughout enhances tlio 
expression of the tyranny of Creon, and of hi.s depression and degradation at 
last when he endures to be advised if not lectured by them. The emphasis 
on the coutiugencics of tyranny is in favour of the next ]ilav having turned 
on an Athenian subject, as the interference of Theseus, ruler of a free peopli'. 
I could imagine that the expedition of Theseus against Thehos was made to 
illustrate the ethics of the justifiable interference of a neighbouring state to 
help an oppressed neighbour to shako oil a tyranny, and of the justifiahlencss 
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of exiles without and malcontents within availing themselves under circum- 
stances of aid that put them in the ostensible position of traitors. 

There is great power in the engrossment of the mind of Antigone so 
entirely with her pious duty and resolute anticipation of its penalty, that only 
late and by direct suggestion does she refer to the love of Haemon — while 
lamenting generally her destiny to forfeit the hopes of wife and mother — a 
love which is yet strong enough on his part to cause him to die with her. 
Antigone goes to death with the sentence of the Chorus upon her, that she 
owes her fate to her headstrong passion ; and not till frightened by the 
soothsayer do they think of revising the sentence,— a cold-blooded crew. 
They only listen to the dispute of Creon and his son, to first approve the 
dictum of Creon, and after Haemon’s reply to approve that ; in very 
imbecility they approve both ; much is to be said on both sides. 

It is part of the meanmindedness of Creon that he is always ready to 
suspect a sordid motive (v. 222) ; he suspects from the first that some one 
may be induced by a bribe to bury Polynices (295), and again taxes the 
guard with corruption and Teiresias also in the coarsest manner. At last 
the poet seems to so tone the exhibition of his despair as to suggest his 
paltriness of spirit in not being equal like his son or wife to self-destruction. 
His humiliation is at last complete, and yet stiU is this hut poor satisfaction 
for those who have sympathised with Antigone. 

The Chorus (v. 370 &c.) recognises in the burial of Polynices a feat of 
cleverness, not a deed of principle ; man has unlimited cleverness, but to 
apply it to infraction of municipal laws puts one out of the pale of society. 

V. 471. Chorus has no other remark on the noble defence of Antigone 
than that she takes after the savage temper of her father and lacks the 

intelligence to yield in difficulties — thus an imputed deficiency in that 

worldly wisdom which afterwards is said to be in effect the primary condition 
of happiness. So, v. 603, the fortunes of the house of Labdacidae are 
mown down by ‘ failure of rational intelligence — ^by an Erinnys of the 
intellect ’ ; (v. 624) again misery is traced to the proverbial origin — by a god 
causing wrong to be esteemed right, deranging the faculty of judgment as 

to expediency, in one destined to destruction. The anger of Haemon is a 

proof of the power of love in the same way, a madness that leads even the 
high-minded into trouble. 

v. 800. ilomentary compassion draws tears from the Chorus, though 
checked and self-condemned (v. 801) as involving complicity with infraction 
of a promulgated law. Still again the Chorus even (v. 817) tells the victim 
that she dies in glory and praise, but again slides off characteristically in the 
next line to meaner comfort, and in two following speeches relapses again into 
the unqualified assertion of supremacy of enactment. Their alarm at the 
denouncement of Teiresias is only not more abject than that of Cleon, 
because they are less directly threatened, and prudence speaks to them, not 
remorse. 

Teiresias intervenes in the Antigone with much the same fortune and 
result as in Oedipus Tyrannus; he is deferentially complimented before he 
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announces an unwelcome oracle, insulted afterwards, and then retorts with 
something of professional pirpie and malignity by a more dreadful denuncia- 
tion on the disobedient, which is only attended to too late. There is much 
here that reminds of the Hebrew prophets in relaticm to the kings, the 
anger of the king of Juda against the prophet who always prophesies ill to 
him, and the consequences of oracles disregarded. We might be led into 
such conjectures as that the projjhetic function was really transferred from 
Syria to Boeotia in whatever historical facts lie at the root of the story of a 
Phoenician colony, and even see in the bird-watching of Teiresias a hint that 
the Hebrew prophet came to be said to be fed by ravens from no different 
suggestion. But prophet and king, like Church and State, are influenced 
and act by natural laws transcending mere tradition; there is cpiite as much 
of the Hebrew prophet in the Calchas of the Iliad as in the 2'eircsias of 
Sophocles. 

There is a certain harshness and hardness no doubt in the character of 
Antigone by which we are a little reminded of the uncompromising virtue of 
Cordelia ; but the exact temper is more likely to be misconceived in the 
Greek heroine, because the sister who is exposed to some of her severe 
speeches is far indeed from possessing — much less displaying — the shameless 
qualities of Regan or Goneril. Ismene flinches from an affectionate enter- 
prise, or even duty ; but this duty is one that calls for an heroic nature, and 
some tender indulgence may be claimed by feminine natures that are aware 
of no heroic impulse. Still there remains the fact that, when Ismene is 
appealed to, she does not merely fail in courage to join in the sacred exploit, 
but she fails to evince any adequate sense of its sacredness, of its incumbency. 
She is not merely decided not to take part in it, but she is fully reconciled to 
it being pretermitted altogether. The speeches by tone rather than in 
direct words, indicate this spirit sufficiently, but they are only just sufficient 
to do so. It is the art of the Greek dramatist, as of Shakespeare, to indicate 
outlines thus delicately, to blend a light into a light, but still to leave for the 
tiner sense no uncertainty that different lights arc blending, to forfeit none of 
its fine pleasure in tracing the delicacy of the delineation. 

Of course the delicacy will be thrown away for many, and for these at 
the same time the distinction that it marks is lost, and .serious indeed is the 
ensuing detriment to the poet’s ideal. Even Boeckh fails to appreciate the 
contrast between the sisters — is blind to the definition of the mural colours. 
Yet the definition is again and still more emphatically repeated, when 
Ismene offers to share the responsibility of the committed transgression, and 
is severely enough repelled. The tone and terms of the repulse, as we might be 
bound to a.ssume, are ilue to the knowledge by Antigone of the shallowness of 
the self-devotion now professed so late. The tone and terms of the rejoinders 
of Ismene justify all her rebutf. The offer is made, no doubt, but without 
pas.sioii, and in place of the ardent sisterly devotedness that could not, would 
not, be refused a partner.ship in suffering, there is a descent upon 
ratiocination — discourse of reasons. 

So it is that in the I'rojndJuits Vindia the fettered Titan di\ines how 
U.s. — VuL. X. L 
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little of sympathy, and how much of curiosity, there is in the visit of his 
brother Oceanus, though it is only the undignified retirement of the visitor 
that justifies to the spectator the sneers inflicted. 

Sophocles would not be in harmony with Shakespeare’s genius if he also 
did not intimate that the strongest feminine nature is put to an unfair test 
by such a responsibility as Antigone winds herself up to accept. In her last 
speech, heroic as it is, there is just the suggestion of a mistrust that what she 
has ventured for the sake of a brother requires to be justified by some after- 
thought, even if a far-fetched excuse, which makes a brother’s case exceptional. 
There may be weakness also in her last pathetic words; but it is such 
weakness as has been evinced by many a man well worthy to be recorded as 
a martyr, who has found himself forsaken and exposed through his zeal for 
piety to the direst sufferings that could be merited by the impious, and has 
been disposed in his agony to echo her ejaculation : — 

Tt fie TTjv SvcTTrjvov et? Oeoix; eri 
^Xeireiv ; riv avZav ^vfifia')(^a)v ; eirei ye Brj 
Trjv Bvaae^eiap evae^ovcr eKTrfadfirfv. 


W. Watkiss Lloyd. 
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A STUDY OF PHRY'GIAN ART. (Pakt IL) 

It may be permitted mo to return for a moment to the ipicstion, touched 
on in my first paper, as to the age of the Lion-Gate at Mycenae. Tlio distinc- 
tion which I drew between the age of the gatewaj' and that of the tombs 
witliin the sacred precinct seems to me to be too mucli neglected, and its 
sisnificance to be misunderstood. There is a whole class of legends whoso 
object is to make out for the conquerors of the Peloponnesus a legitimate 
right to its possession. For example, the Aetolians who conquereil Elis gave 
themselves a mythical justification by the tale that an ancestor of their chiefs 
had been expelled from Elis, and that they were returning to claim his in- 
heritance when the crime for which he had been expelled had been expiated 
by generations of banishment. Similarly the Spartans found that they could 
make their cause a just one only by bringing to Sparta the bones of Orestes, the 
ancient and rightful king. When after a long search they found them, they 
brought them home, and no doubt instituted a cultus at the grave. ^ After 
they had thus legitimised themselves by continuing the wor.diip of the 
ancient chiefs of the land, they were strong to conquer the Tegeans. The 
worship of Helena and her sacred tree are also well known at Sparta. I 
believe that there existed at Mycenae a similar worship of the ancient chiefs 
of the land. The Dorian conquerors continued the family cultus of the 
chiefs whom they dispossessed. Probably there was both in Mycenae and in 
Sparta an interval during which the worship was di.scontinued by the Dorian 
conquerors, and then the ancient cultus was restored. We shall hardly be 
wrong if we attribute this zeal of the Dorians to prove themselves ihditful 
heirs of the Achaean chiefs to the growing influence of Homer. It was in- 
cumbent on the Dorians to show respect to Homeric traditions, and to prove 
themselves the lawful possessors of the Homeric jwems. Argos, the leading 
Dorian state, probably began this practice, and Sparta imitated it. The myth 
at last became a fixed belief, and the Spartan king CTeomeues, at the end of 
the sixth century, could .say, ‘I am no Dorian, but Achaean.’ - 

While the Lion-Gate seems to me to belong to the period of the Dorian 
kings of Argos, perhaps SOU— 750, the tombs are pre-Dorian. As to the 


^ While I accept from HpKnlotii'* the fact of 
Dorian recognition of Oiestes. I do imt helicve 
that his account is anything more than a popu- 
lar legend to explain an existing cultus, or that 
the date about 560 whi^h ho assigns can he 
taken ashistoncal. The ign ranee of the forg- 


ing of iron implies an earlier origin even fur tlie 
legend. 

“ To iptote these words as a proof that Cleo- 
menes wa.s really of a non-Dorian family, as has 
heen done, sepms to me a misunderstanding of 
the nature of Greek legend. 
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interval which is to he placed between the making of the tombs and the 
building of the gate, I can venture no opinion, though I entertain a dislike to 
go back witli Furtwangler and Ldschko to the sixteenth century. Excavation 
will doubtless show whether the distinction of age which I make between the 
tombs and the gate is right or wrong. If, contrary to my opinion, they must 
be referred to the same jieriod, I shoiild be glad if evidence accumulates to 
carry back our knowledge of Greece to a remote date, though at present I 
feel that more evidence is required. My principle has been to give wbat 
seemed to me the latest date, and in every case any modification of my views 
will probably be to give greater antic^uity to the monuments alluded to in 
these papers. 

Since the first part of this paper was published, part of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s account of Phrygian Art has appeared. I shall be obliged occasion- 
ally to dis.sout from some of the views which they have advanced, and to 
criticize some of the drawings which they have given ; but I hope that the 
expression of dissent on isolated points may not tend to obscure the large 
amount of agreement in our views as to the date, character, and origin of 
Phrygian art ; and that my criticisms of some drawings ^ may not hide my 
admiration of the care with which the two authors have from very insufficient 
and scattered materials gathered their account of the Phrygian monuments. 
I shall also have to state in some cases that M. Perrot has not correctly under- 
stood my opinions and statements privately communicated to him ; the mis- 
understanding should be attributed partly, I have no doubt, to my own 
obscurity of expression, and jtartly to the difficulty of communication, when 
each speaks more flueutlv and understands more readilv a different lan"uacre 
from the other.- I also have to acknowledge several cases in which I have 
been taught a better opinion by M. Perrot’s exposition. M. Pei rot more than 
once refers to my having refrained from publishing any complete account of 
the Phrygian monuments. I hoped in 1884 to make, in company with 
Mr. A. H. Smith, a complete study of the subject ; but his health first clelayed 
and finally stopped the joint woik. IMy other journeys have been made in 
far too economical fashion to permit the careful study I had hoped to make 
with the skilled aid of Mr. A. H. Smith. The pre.sent imperfect study would 
have been published before this time if every one were as convinced as I am 
of the historical importance of the subject. Considerations of expense have 
forced me to omit about halt of the illustiatious I once intended to give here : 


^ Tilt Ir tii;. 11/ i., in .-innn iiiore 

.sucressfiil tliau niy lii;. 0 , hut tliuio au' two 
faults in it. (1) It ]/, the riuht warrior, not 
tliF wlii.'li loinjilfti- iny 7 iq're- 

8-‘Ilts tlu> lull*. [‘ fvnill thu Dppotltf vifW, \iz. 

fiom tile iiiteiinr. i) Tin? imlh-atina tin? 
Ii'iir of tile ( inrofin-like feume an? not vi-il,le in 
a fjoiit ai.?w, Imt nnly in a Mil.- view. Tht-y 
ai'e iinli/ateil oil tin? ei!i,'e of tin- relief, the 
lie.nl i^ iinlie.iteil a> a Hat Miif.n’i- .iinl the elites 
are (?ut i,!iiirp ainl siptaie doiiu to the haik- 


•cruuinl. I have oiiiittei! to mention this detail 
in m\ devcriiitioii. I could diteet no .attempt 
to indicate eyes. Tut the larnp drawing vives 
a far Tetter idea of the relief than mv tiny 
iionic 0. 

- l-'itr, MS (cp, p. iiir,_ j,„. to Jlr. 

Idnnt. not to me, while Jit?. 00, which is at- 
tiihuted to Mr. Tluiit, is due to me, and dittVis 
fioin the draw iuo hy Mr. Tluut, which isanioiio 
the p.ipcia ol the .Suelely, 
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of the rest, those which are already completed will appear elsewhere, while 
those which are unfinished will probably remain so. 

One can hardly appreciate without cxj)erience how difficult it is to attain 
accuracy in regard to these Phrygian monuments. Their great size, and the 
difficulty or impossibility of getting near enough to make measurements or 
examine carefully; the regularity of character on a general view coudjiiied 
with frequent irregularity in detail on closer view, and the individuality of 
type so different from any other ancient art, lead the okserver frequently into 
error. I might mention several curious instances of such errors, which have 
happened to m^’self or to others; but I shall give only one, which happens to 
aid my purpose. Mil. Perrot and Chipiez publi.sh (fig. 48) a draw ing of the 
Tomb of Midas, made by M. Tomaszkievicz after a gitoil photograph by Mr. 
Blunt. This drawing is in some respects inaccurate, for it is very difficult to 
find a draughtsman who has patience enough to imitate the almost infinite 
comjjlexity cf the Phrygian pattern. M. Perrot, who on p. 86 mentions that 
the arrangement of the maeander pattern in Texier’s drawing on tlie right 
and left of the false door is inaccurate, does not observe that in the drawing 
w'hich he himself puhlishes there is some inaccuracy in this respect.^ He 
however publishes, in order to show, in correction of Texier, the real ch;u actor 
of the false door and of the pattern round it, another draw'ing (tig. 41 ) j hy M, 
Guillaume, the draughtsman who accompanioil him on his ex])edition through 
Phrygia and Galatia in 1861. This drawing, which had been published in M. 
Per rot’s Voyagp, Arch&jloijiiiHC, p. 112, represents on a larger scale than fig. 
48 the false doorway in the lower part of the monument together with the 
maeander pattern round it. This second drawing contradicts not merely 
Texier but also the preceding fig. 48 with regard to the arrangement of the 
maeander pattern. Fig. 49 is in this respect right ; but it is certainly con- 
fusing to the reader that a drawing made from a pliotograjdi should he 
contradicted b}’ a drawing made by eye, and that the contradiction shoul 1 
not be commented on. But M. Guillaume’s dr, awing contiadicts fig. 48 in 
another respect, viz. in regard to the thickness of the r.ai.^cd ji.ittcrn compared 
with the .sunk spaces. Fig. 48 in this respect agrees with Texier, and is 
correct, while the drawing which is given expressly to illustrate a small part 
of the monument on a larger scale is wrong. Yet the text gives no hint (jf 
divergence in this respect, and the reader is left to the free choice between 
the tw'o, or rather is encouraged to follow M. Guillauiue’s drawing in all 
respects.- This is so remarkable that no one will believe it pu-ssible. But 
those who doubt iny statement can verify it by comparing Perrot’s figs. 48 
and 49 with each other and with the e.xcellent photograph of Mr. Blunt.' 

The peculiar characteristic of the maeauder pattern on the Midas-Tomb 


^ The inaccuiacy i.s vtry on the right 

side, but nioro serious on the left side. 

2 So puzzlingare these pattf'iTis that, altliongh 
the error relates to a point Inch has particularly 
interested me, I had looked euiaorily many 
tunes at the drawing without observing the 


error. One can never be suit- of li.iviiig uiob-i- 
stood the pattern without drawmi^' it with one’s 
own hand. 

^ Mr. r»lunt intimat(‘<l in th-‘ his 

r«-adine-b to supply Lo])i>,b of thu photograph at 
a Very binall xniee. 
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is that it is founded on a unit of measurement, wliich as near as I could 
estimate is lOf inches. Every line, both horizontal and vertical, throu.i^hout 
the maeander pattern coincides with one of the lines of a pattern ol squares 
of this size. The accompanying sketch, fig. 14, in which drawings by Texier, 
Toma-szkicvicz, Blunt, and Sir C. Wilson all agree, and which can be verified 
from Mr. Blunt’s photograph, shows the character by completing a small part 
of the fundamental pattern in dotted lines. 

The same character may be observed in numerous other monuments, yet 
M. Perrot nowhere explicitly mentions it. It must however be reckoned one 
of the most distinctive features of Phrygian wmrk. For example, there is an 
unmistakable resemblance between the pattern ol the king s robes on the 
Ibriz monument and the pattern of the Midas-Toiub, as I have frerpiently 
pointed out. But the Ibriz monument fails in this characteristic, and thi.s 
difference alone, not to mention locality, wouhl stamp it as non-Phrygian. It 
shows a pattern wrought by thinner lines on a surface.^ Sir Charles W ilson 
called my attention to this character, while I was laboriously drawing the 
minute pattern of the Ibriz robes and making it too like the Midas 
pattern. 



M. Guillaume’s drawing disguises this character. He makes the raised 
spaces thinner than the sunk spaces. The difference may to some seem 
slight, and my criticism may seem hypercriticisin ; but it is on the observance 
of those slight differences that scientific archaeology depends, and my point 
is that this character is di.stinctive of a class of Phrygian ornament and 
decisive as to its origin. This class of ornament is not imitated after a 
pattern worked on a surface or background, like a carpet pattern ; there is in 
it both analogy to and difference from carpet work (Perrot, p. 193). 

I have alluded to this character before,- and hoped that my hiief allu.sion 
would be understood by those who study Phrygian art, but, as is clear from 


* The inriseil parts are tliiriiier tliaii the r.ri^eil Jtiila.s-Toniti. 
parts at Ibiiz ; JI. Guilhi'iiiie shows the raisoil - Jovrinil ff lkl}-_ii.lc Sliidks, 1SS2, pp. 26-7, 
parts thinner than tlie iiieheil paits on the and note on p. 26. 
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the necessity laid on me of writing the preceding paragraphs, I sacrificed 
perspicuity in seeking after brevity. Consec[uently it is now necessary to 
explain myself more clearly and fully. In the explanation I hope to show 
tlie origin of the Phrygian pattern. 

The Phrygian ornament then in its simplest form is a chessboard jiattcrn 
of sqiiares alternately sunk and in relief. Thi.s pattern is used to ornament 
the sides and roof of a small chamber cut in the rock underneath the city 
wall, a little way to the south of Gate D (see plan, fig. 11 : the exact situation 
is not marked, but it can easily be found by an explorer). In the next stage 
the simple chessboard pattern is made more complicated by suppressing some 
of the divisions, and making .several squares continuously either sunk or 
raised. A very simple example is the tomb called Maltash, J.H.S. 1881, 
Plate XXI. A (Perrot, fig. (JO). An example rather more complicated i.s the 
Midas-Tomb. Fig. 14, in which the dotted lines show the fundamental pattern, 
makes the character of the ornament clear. 



Fi(i. 15. 


A further complication is introduced by placing smaller srpiares obliquely 
inside the squares of the fundamental pattern. This appears in the border 
that surrounds the maeander pattern of the Tomb of Midas, in the Tomb of 
Arezastis (fig. 13, Perrot fig. .58), in the tomb shown by Perrot fig. 59, and in 
the tomb near Bakshish.^ The border of the Midas-Tomb is an un.successful 
attempt to construct a pattern of this kind. The fault of this attempt is that 
the square enclosed between the four lozenges must either be larger than the 
lozenges if it keeps to the fundamental lines of the pattern, or if it is the 
exact size of the lozenges it must de.sert the fundamental lines.- Each of 
these alternatives produces an awkward effect, and this type is not repeated 
anywhere else. 

A more successful attempt to combine the lozenge and the square is shown 
(with the fundamental squares dotted) in fig. 15. It is used on the three 
monuments just mentioned. 

This development in art seems to be decisive as to the chronology of 

' Perrot fig. 61, 62. the luiidament.il patti-rn, tlie bnu.iies lietwieii 

- It would perhaps be moic accurate to ‘•ay the four lozenges liave not their angles on tlie 

that tlie line.s of the fundamental pattern are fuiidainental lines. Tlie fiuidaincntal liin s are, 

arranged ohliguely instead of horizontally and of course, purely imaginary, and I -.peak of tliem 

veitiealb'. lu tint way also trial will show that only in order to bring out as eh-aily as po.ssilde 

if the four lozenges coincide with tlie lines of the actual character of tlie ITirygiaii pattern. 
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these tombs. The tomb called Maltash is in the neighboiiihood of the Lion- 
Tombs. All tho other monuments of that neighbourhood seem to me to be 
of a more archaic type than the Midas-Tomb. But so long as I could find 
no definite standard to determine whether Maltash or Yazili Kaya {i.c. the 
Midas-Tomb) were the older, I did not feel ready to face the question of 
chronology. But now that tho Maltash is .showm to belong to an earlier stage 
of development, it seems justifiable to assert tliat the acropolis and the monu- 
ments at the Lion-Tombs belong to an older period than the Midas-Tomb and 
the vast majority of tho monuments connected with it. 

The Midas Tomb again is ohler than the Tomb of Arezastis. It is 
improbable that artists who had elaborated the ornamentation of fig. 15 should 
go back to the type of the border of the Midas-Tomb. When they had 
elaborated the type of fig. 15, they used it on a number of monuments. 
Moreover a new ornament, the rosette, is introduced on the Tomb of Arezastis, 
and finally even a glance at the inscriptions is sufficient to convince us of the 
greater antiquity of the Midas-Tomb. Tho forms of epsilon and sigma are 
clearly more ancient on the latter. 

At the same time there cannot be a great difference in time between 
these two monuments. The artists were clearly striving after variety in the 
use of their pattern, and could not halt long on the progress to fig. 15. 
Moreover the children of Akenanolas erect both monuments. 

The monument published by Perrot, plate 59, is later, but only a little 
later than the Tomb of Arezastis. The resemblance in the ornamentation 
both of the rectangular surface and of the pediment is so complete that the 
two monuments are stamped as of one and the same period. But this un- 
iiiscribed monument is more complicated : it introduces in addition to the 
rosette one mere new' type of ornament, viz. a zone of a lotus and ])altnette 
pattern. The artists are constantly struggling onwards tow'ards new forms. 
Moreover, if the illustrations at my disposal are correct, the ornament inside 
the peiliment, which in tho monument of Arezastis is significant, is given in 
an abbreviated meaningless nn<l comamtional Style on the uninscribed monu- 
ment. In the former we see in each half of the ])ediment a double door 
shut and barred ; for Phrygian religion, as I have shown elsew'here,i regarded 
the door as one of the necessary parts of a tomb. In the Irtter we could not 
understand what the objects represented within the pediment weie, unless we 
had the Tomb of Arezastis to explain their meaning. 

A decided and important step in this developnnent is marked by the 
next monument of this clas.s, tho tmul) at Bakshish. As I do not find il. 
Perrot’s illustrations sufficiently accurate, and as I have been obliged to 
suppress the illustrations which have been prepared, I must refer to another 
place for the continuation of this expoutiou. I may how'ever say briefly that 
I must retract my former theory, that this kind of ornament is imitated from 
caiqtet-work. The ornamented robes at Ibriz show what is the result of 


> Purt I. r- ISSl, je M. 102) that thin.' i, a dunr on tlii, luonuraeut. 

Pfrint somt'what str.ingoly has not noticoii (p. 
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imitating in stone coloured or cmbroidorcil work ; tlio result is a thinner 
pattern on a broad surface. The diawing of M. Guillaume might, allow us to 
conshler the ornament of the Mi<las-Tomb as of the same cliaracter, but the 
preceding paragraphs have shown marked difference between the two styles 
amid their general resemblance. 

The whole clas.s of Phrygian pattern appe.ar.s to me to be the imitation 
in .stone of some kind of tile-work. c.g. the covering of a flat surface like tlie 
wall of a room with a pattern of tiles or of sipiaro plarpies of ivory or bnnize. 
That there should be a decided analogy between the pattern aimed at in this 
kind of ornament and the p.atterns of c.arpcts i.s natural, but the ditlerenee is 
also natural. Hence I explain the combined analogy ami difference between 
the Ibriz and the Midas monuments. The raised spaces on the ilidas-Tomb 
represent tiles of one colour, and the sunk spaces tiles of another colour. 
The pattern is produced by placing several tiles of one colour .side by side. 
In the simple.st form of the Phrygian pattern, single tiles alternate. The 
Ibriz monument imitates cloth in which similar patterns are made by 
bands or threads of one colour on a s^irface of a different colour. We now sec 
how the border round the Midas-Tomb produces a different effect from the 
other extant examples. It cannot be produced by square tiles, whereas all 
the other examples of the Phrygian pattern can be produced by placing side 
by side either square tiles of two different colours, or square tiles and halves 
of square tiles. 

It is possible also to work backwards from the monuments of this class. 
The arrangement of the low, simple and bare pediment within the chamber 
of the Broken Lion-Tomb (part I. p. 358, fig. 5) is distinctly of the same tyjie 
as that of the Maltash pediment ; but the latter introduces a little ornament 
on the shaft of the supporting column.* The Maltash as a whole is in form 
like one side of tlie chamber, covered with ornament instead of being left 
plain as in fig. 5 ; it is therefore a development and later than the Broken 
Lion-Tomb. The latter in its turn is obviously later than the other stdl 
perfect Lion-Tomb, with its simpler forms, and its jtorfectly jilain chamber. 

The monuments of the class of Maltash, &c., are obviously imitated alter 
one of the end walls of a chamber such as is shown in figs. 2 and 5, with the 
addition of a central acroterion as a crowning member. The Phrygian iiiust 
have adopted from Assyria the use of tiles to adorn the wadis of rooms. At 
an early time they constructed such monuments as the Lion-Tombs and Perrot’s 
fig. 75, and avoided sacrilege by placing th.e entrance high in a perpendicular 
rock. Then the idea occurred to their artists to make the front of the tombs 
like the side of a chamber, and to conceal the actual grave behind or beneath 
it. After making several large monumects of this clas.s, they struck out a 
new’ style in the monument at Bakshish, and at this stage in their develop- 
ment came the Cimmerian invasion. 

The tomb at Bakshish appears to me to belong to the old Phrygian 


* Tlir two pnliments aiL' evi-n inme alike th.m ty[ie, with a r. ettiiy’nhir airl tliu 

can he gathcreil fiom pi. x.'ii \. The Miiiportiiii; h.i^e oinaller than the capital, 
column of the jteJinieut in each is of the same 
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kingdom, which perislmd about G75. It marks a new departure in style, and 
is separated by an interval from the group of monuments, those of Midas, 
Arezastis, and the uninscribed one. These three are of the same period : 
monuments of such size however cannot be strictly contemporary, but must 
represent successive efforts, dating according to my theory about the latter 
part of the eighth century. Placing the earlier monuments of the series at a 
certain interval from each other, we certainly reach back into the ninth 
century for the date of the Lion-Tomb, fig. 10, p. 368. 

I find myself still obliged to adhere to the satne chronological order 
which I stated in this Journal, 1882, p. 28. The monuments showing sculp- 
tures in relief of human and animal figures are older than those which are 
covered with geometrical patterns, while the latter again are older than a very 
large group of a markedly architectural type. The last class, as I then said, 
appear to me to belong to the revival of the Phrygian kingdom under Lydian 
domination, after the expulsion of the Cimmerians. About the year 600 and 
earlier, we find that the Assyrian and the Median power, which reached (one 
before the other) as far as the Halys, come into contact, not with the Phrygian, 
but with the Lydian kingdom. By the treaty of 585 B.c. the Halys was 
recognized as the boundary between Lydians and Modes. During the reign 
of Croesus the Phrygian king of whom Herodotus speaks was a vassal king. 
AVlien the Persians seized the Median power, Croesus crossed the Halys to 
attack them. During this period and the Persian domination which followed, 
Phrygian art was not wholly inactive, but was nerveless and degenerate in 
character, and passed under the influence of foreign models ^ more and more 
completely as time went on. The monuments of this period are very 
numerous, but far smaller in size than the greater monuments of the old 
time. 

This later period, which I have styled the architectural period becau.se 
the tombs take the form of temples or perhaps of houses, comes to an end at 
the Gaulish invasion about 260 B.C. At that time there must have taken 
place the complete devastation and desolation which Strabo attests as having 
before his time replaced the ancient civilization of Gordius and Midas. Ao 
record attests that the Gauls desolated Phry'gia, but such record is not neces- 
sary to tell us what must have taken place when the hordes of Gauls were 
swee|iiiig across this district to take possession of the plains of Galatia. It 
is certain that the country in which the Gauls finally settled down begins 
almost at the eastern base of the mountains in which the Phrygian monu- 
ments are, for the territory of the Trocnades, who are obviously Gauls from 
their name, lay not far from these mountains. 

In part I. p. 381 the expectation was expressed that M. Perrot would 
place before the eyes of scholars the first trustworthy representation of the 
Midas-Tomb. I regret very much that M. Tomaszkievicz’s drawing fails in 


' Formerly I thouglit that (ireek ait exercUed imteli Persiin influence (dilTerinf; in this fiom 
frieat influence in tliis period, luit I Inive been Hirschfeld) and a little Greek, the latter very 
taught better by Professor G. Hirschfeld. I see late. 
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accuracy in several respects, and though it is on the whole the be.st that has 
been published, yet several corrections have to be made in it. One of tliein 
has already been mentioned — the misreprc.scntation of the arrangement of 
the maeander pattern on the left of the false door. The number and arrange- 
ment of the diamonds in and over tlie pediment is incorrect, as is clear from 
the photograph. He has also placed the little cave or chamber on tlie left a 
little too near the sculptured face, and too high ; this error is apjiarently due 
to his misunderstanding one of the shadows. He has given the inscriptions 
on the right and over the monument very incorrectly, and it might have been 
e.xpccted that he should with the help of the photograph have rejiroscnted 
the breaks and the lower surroundings of the monument better. In his note 
on p. 86 M. Perrot remarks that there arc only two ine.vactitiules in Texier's 
drawing, but a comparison between Texier and fig. 48 shows that there aie 
numerous other slight variations, in regard to all of wliich the reader is left 
in doubt which authorit}' is to be followed. In some cases fig. 48 is right, 
while in others Texier is right. One realty serious error is that Texier lias 
completed the pediment and represented it witliout any central .support. All 
other Phrygian pediments of this e.arly time have a central siipport, and, 
while the fracture of the rock prevents certainty, yet in all probability the 
Midas-Tomb had a similar vertical member beneath the acroterion.^ Another 
very important difference between Texier and fig. 48 is in respect of the 
central acroterion. Te.xier gives it as composed of two .sets of concentiic 
circles. The reader is struck by the style of this acroterion. He turn.s to 
fig. 48, and finds that M. Tomaszkievicz gives it as two spirals, resembling 
a sort of Ionic capital.^ Some warning should in the text be given of such a 
serious divergence. The point is rather difficult to determine in the mutilated 
state of the central part of the pediment ; but Sir C. Wilson and Mr. 
Blunt both agree with Texier, and my memory is clear as to tliscussing 
the point with them on the spot and agreeing in this opinion. Texier, 
indeed, completes the acroterion in a way that is probably incorrect, for the 
central part of it is now broken away. But the remaining parts are sufficient 
to show that all the curves are parts of concentric ciicles. The photographs 
of the monument by Blunt and Hogarth seem on a first glance to make the 
curves spiral, but this is due to the shadows, which have deceived M. To- 
maszkievicz. Sir C. Wilson also points out to me that every curve in every 
acroterion of this class of monuments is part of a true circle. 

Each of the points which have just been mentioned may seem .slight 
and the enumeration of them may be tedious, but it is on correctness in such 
points that an appreciation of the style depends. Much time wmdd be saved, 
and far greater clearness would be gained, if a really correct drawins:'' were 
published. It is remarkable that no representation of this monument which 
does not contain numerous fixults of detail bus yet been published, and that 


^ I have not access to Texier’s large work and - He gives the rigid sjiiral distinctlv. while 
have to content myself with the drawing the left which is uneci tain must Ix' understood 
publi'hed in his small work, AncillH-.urc. to resemble the right. 
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I should still have to plead that the Midas-Tomb is important enough in the 
history of art to justify the expense of an accurate drawing. 

Tlie first part of this paper broke otf while discussing the character of 
the Midas-Monument. I consider it to have been sepulchral. M. Perrot has 
now stated his opinion clearly : it was a monument erected by the Phrygian 
princes to a legendary ancestor, whose name they had taken and whom they 
worshipjied as a god, a sort of mythical representative of the actual dynasty. 
I still continue to think the sepulchral character is more probable. 

I may bo allowed to guard against the imputation that I simply took up 
the most obvious view,i and now continue to maintain it against a new 
suggestion. Both views were in my mind, balanced against each other, from 
the first day I saw the monument onwards. Sir Charles Wilson, when I 
visited the Midas-Monument in his company in June 1881, at once inferred 
from the want of a grave that the purpose was religious, not sepulchral. I 
allowed the question to hang undecided in my mind for a long time. Even 
now, if I saw any' argument for M. Perrot’s view, except the single one that 
lies in the non-discovery of a carefully and successfully concealed grave, I 
should be quite ready to accept his opinion. 

M. Perrot appears to me to draw far too broad a line between religion 
and sepulture. The Greek distinction between the Olympian gods and the 
gods of the world of death is in his mind, and hence he says on p. 158 
(obviously arguing against my views stated in this Journal, especially in 1884, 
p. 242 tf.), that no indication either in the ancient texts or in the monuments 
justifies the belief that Cybele ever held the place of sovereign of the lower 
world and protectress of the dead. The remark and the distinction would 
have been unintelligible to a Phrygian. The goddess, the embodiment of the 
creative and recreative power of nature, is the mother of all life, from whom 
we come, and to whom we go. Every important text and monument seem 
to me to necessitate this view, but the subject is too wide for me to enter on 
in this place.* 

M. Perrot quotes (p. 102, n. 1) a passage from Hesychius, which certainly 
seems to tell in his favour, as he gives the text. I do not know from what 
source he takes the quotation, but according to M. Schmidt’s edition of 
Hesychius he gives it in a form both inaccurate and incomplete.* It should 
be as follows : MtSa ot utto ySacriXeudeVre? iae^ovro kuI m/xwop 

Tr)v Mt'Sa 6e6v, ijp Tii/e? fnjrepa avTov iKTeTi/xriadai Xeyovcrip. I understand 
this to mean that the subjects of Midas reverenced and made oath by the 


^ La preniiure hypothu^e t^ni se jtresente 
Tesprit, p. S9. I should rather say that the 
most obvious reflexion, whhih ri»es in every- 
oiiu's numl on first seeing" tlie monumunt, is that 
it cannot bo a tomb, as there is no apparent 
place for a grave. 

- The Plirygian mysteries, as to whose rites 
we are well infoniitMl, are a jne-'eutation in gross 
symbolism taccortling to tiie primitive social 
ciicumstaiices and the tdeinentary ideas of 


nature which existed at the time) of this religious 
idea. The ideas entertained by the Greeks 
about Cybele are in the main Greek and not 
rhrygiun, and should have no height atUche<l 

to them. 

’ On p. 102, n. 1, he gives it m'tSa ee6s. Ol 
uttJ) Mi5a eVeSoj'TO /cai Cip-vvov top 

Mi'Su etop. On p. u he infers from this 
niiaiinotation tliat ‘ iIiJa.s se confondait avec un 
(Ic ces dieu.v dont le culte resta jiopulaire,’ &c. 
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goddess of Midas, who some say was honoured as his mother. The allusion 
is to the idea, on which I have had to insist so fre([uently, that, according to 
the Phrj'go-Lydian belief, their chiefs were the sons of the goddess. The 
chief or king has a goddess-mother, and goes hack to his mother when he dies. 
The extract from Hesychius should have been quoted in my part I. p. 869, 
as a proof of the view there stated. 

This idea was adopted along with the religion of Cyhele by the con- 
quering tribe who penetrated from the northwest into I’hrygia about Ji.C. 9IHJ. 
The inscriptions seem to prove that this tribe had the custom of reckoning 
descent through the male lino. If my interpretation is correct, we ha\e 
Ates Arkiaevais son of Akenanolas, Arezastis wife of Akeiianolas, Pliorkyn 
Tesratoz son of Akenanolas, Baba Memevais son of Proitas. But the social 
condition of the country after the conquest was, according to my view, a 
mixture of the habits of the coiKpiering caste with the old religion of the 
country. Some therefore say that the goihless of Midas was honoured as 
his mother. In Lydia this idea was, as Gelzer has shown, held in the form 
that the husband of the heiress was king, and the husband of the heiress’s 
daughter succeeded ; but this cannot have been the case in Phrygia, if we 
may judge from the statement of descent through the father and also from 
the recorded fact that the last king Midas married the Cymaean princess 
Demodike. The tomb of Arezastis however with its inscriptions seems to 
attest that great honour was paid to the mother in Phrygia, and according to 
one tale Midas was the son of the prophetess-wife of Gordius, whose divine 
power of prophecy probably points to her being ultimately the goddess her- 
self, the mother of Midas. 

I will not however conceal an analogy, not observed by M. Perrot, which 
may perhaps be held to tell in his favour. An inscription of Anaboura, a 
town on the Phrygo-Pi.sidian frontier, where however the native language was 
the same as in Phrygia, belonging to the first century after Chri^t, mentions a 
donation to the state by Obrimianos and Mousaios, sons of Julius. They end 
by emphatically declaring their descent from Manes Ourainmoes. In ]inb- 
lishing the inscription in 18t>8, I said : ‘ It is uncertain whether Manes 
Ourainmoes is a god, or a heroic semi-divine progenitor, or a real person. 
Perhaps the last supposition is most jaobable.’ My view was, and is, that 
Manes Ourammoes was one of the last chiefs of this jiart of Pisidia, before it 
fell under the domination of the Romans, and that his descendants boa.st of 
their descent, just as in another Phrygian family their inscriptions record that 
they are descendants of kings and tetrarchs.^ But tliose who ])refer to this 
explanation the other which I mentioned only to reject, that Mani's r)uram- 
moes was a heroic mythical ancestor, worshipped by the family, will find in 
this inscription an argument in favour of M. Perrot'.s opinion. 

M. Perrot holds the monument to have been eredeil to Midas the King, 

^ oV7€s airoyouoi Mapou Ovpauuoov’ coini'.TiR It has siriPe l-htii puhliblKil ] y I^rof. -T. 1 ». S. 

Kol TfTpapX'^’*' airnyoioi (J.lJr. Stiirdt ill Ills ' I’l* liiiiiluiiy Uepiit,’ ]>. It, 

4G34 .S:c. I puhlisluBl the «[' without oh-piiiii" the* piuM -u- atioii. 

Aiif'J oiua ill MtttJf Aihcii, i> Tl. 
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by real kings who bore bis name. But tbe inscription says that Atcs erected 
the monument to Midas ; ^ none of the persons mentioned on this or the other 
mommients bear the name Midas except the mythical ancestor. The monu- 
ments therefore afford no proof, on M, Perrot’s explanation, that there ever 
was really a Phrygian king named Midas. The only inference which they 
would permit is that Midas is a heroic ancestor of the type of Heracles or 
Pelops, worshipped by the Phrygian chiefs in their family religion. 

On the other hand I contend that there is traditional evidence of the 
death of a king Midas, in a great catastrophe widely affecting Asia Minor, 
now admittedly a historical catastrophe as attested by contemporary epigraphic 
evidence, though formerly doubted. This event, the Cimmerian invasion, 
affected the Greeks almost as much as the Phrygians. The coincidence aided 
the historical memory. The king in question was closely connected by 
marriage with the Greeks of the coast, and the early references made by the 
Greeks to his dynasty show that it was considered by them as peculiarly 
impressive, and so great as to be almost more than human. The coincidence 
with Greek history, and the striking contrast of greatness and sudden ruin, 
made the historical tradition accurate and trustworthy in this case. 

The facte then are these, as I conceive them. Trustworthy tradition 
tells us that there was a dynasty of Phrygian kings in the Sangarios valley, 
some of whom were named Midas. Among a series of monuments in the 
Sangarios valley, whose character sliows that they were made by a people of 
considerable civilization and wealth, one bears the inscription ‘Ates Arkiaevais 
placed to Midas the King.’ This monument, as M. Perrot fully acknowledges 
by placing it among the sepulchral monuments, has all the external appearance 
of a grave. Every point in it occurs in other monuments whose sepulchral 
character is obvious to the eye owing to the violent disclosure of concealed 
graves. In this and two other cases no grave has been discovered, but that is, 
as I believe, only because the grave has in these cases been more skilfully 
or more successfully concealed. The variety in external appearance among 
the monuments is far from justifying the assumption that the internal ar- 
rangement {i.(. the situation of the concealed grave) was in every case 
the same. 

The facts as thus stated point to the view that the Midas-Monuraent is 
the tomb of one of the historical kings of that name. This view is the simple 
and natural conclusion from the striking agreement between the traditional 
and the monumental evidence. 

The view stated by M. Perrot loses all the support given by the tradition. 
ITo tries in vain to accommodate himself to the tradition by saying that the 
Plirygian kings bore the name of their mythical ancestor Midas. If they bore 
the name, why is it that the inscriptions mention several of them by other 
names, but none by the name Midas ? At the best there is a want of agree- 


’ It deserves note that all the persons men- in the later inscriptions written in the Greek 
tionedon the monument have, a dontde name, and language— Ates .\rkiaevais, Midas Lavaltas the 
that the double name is characteristic of I’lirygia King, Ilaba Memevais. 
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ment between the inscription and the tradition according to his theory, and 
we could only lament that the agreement is not closer. If his theory were the 
most natural and simple one, we might resign ourselves to the loss of such a 
historical coincidence. But his theory seems to me decidedly the more 
artificial and improbable, and therefore I argue so strongly that tradition is 
exactly confirmed by the monument of Midas. 

The theory of M. Perrot would be shown to he Jess artificial than it seems 
to me, if he had brought forward examples of the use of cenotaphs in the 
family religion. Is this a probable style of shrine at which to worship the 
deified hero of the family, a front like that of a grave, witliout any altar or 
any apparent means of worship? He himself, in spite of his explanation, 
gives the Midas-Monument not iimong 1’ Archittcturc llcligicusc, but among 
r Architecture Fundrairc. If it be of the character which he maintains, then 
it strictly belongs to the chapter on religion, and in that ca.se the violence 
which severs it from every monument that can throw light on it would be 
apparent. 

The very same reasoning that appdies to the Midas-l\Ionument would 
also apply, and is actually applied by M. Perrot, to the monument of Arezastis. 
But on the latter the inscripition shews that Frekyn, son of Akenanolas, 
erected the monument to his own mother, wife of Akenanolas. Even one who 
would have admitted a single mythical and eponymous hero may shrink from 
also admitting a heroine of similar character, mother of the constructor of the 
monument. A third monument (Perrot, fig. 59), which has the same general 
character as the Midas-Monument, and which has no grave as yet discovered, 
wmnts and always has wanted an inscription, so that we must go on to admit 
a third commemorative monument,^ whose author does not think it worth 
while to mention the name of the legendary ancestor whom he commemorates. 
Asejudchral monument without an inscription is a natural thing; it is a mark 
of honour to the dead man. But a commemorative monument without any 
accompaniment and without any dead person, without any shrine or altar, and 
with no indication of means of worship, without even the po.ssibility of worship 
exceprt from a distance, seems an anomaly, il. Peri ot himself fully admits 
the difficulty caused by the want of an inscription. He also practically admits 
(p. 102) that on his theory one wouhl look for some means or place of Avorshipi 
in connection wdth these monument.s. In the case <jf the Midas-Monument 
he finds in a shallow grotto at the left a place for ‘receiving the ofi'erings 
brought to this god and the lamps lighted in his honour.’ He ought then to 
find some analogous arrangements for religious purpio.ses beside the other two 
monuments, and I am convinced that an\' person who actually survevs the 
situation of the monuments (especially that of fig. 58) will appreciate the 
utter want of anything to suggest religious u.se. The niches and benche.s 
wdiich M. Perrot mentions on p. 105 have not impre.^sed themselves on my 
memory, and he gives no authority for tliem. He has not seen them himself, 
and apparently infers them from the drawings. M. Perrot (p. 1(I5) says; sur 


’ Jlonument coiiiinemoiatif, |>. 102. 
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les blocks de rochers qui servent comme de soubassenicnt a la surface 
travaille. Mr. Hogarth’s memory agrees with mine. 

It is true that beside the ‘Niobe’ at Magnesia, wbiqb, like most other 
recent visitors, I have always maintained to be a cultus-statue of the goddess 
Cybele, there is the same difficulty of getting close to the image, and the same 
want of space for assembling to worship near it. But there seems no religious 
difficulty to prevent more distant worship of the colossal image. In the image 
there is a deity placed before the eye of the worshipper, but I find nothing to 
suggest religion in such an ornamental front as these monuments show. 

Another argument to prove that the Midas-Monument was a real tomb, 
was postponed in part I. p. 381. At the left side of the monument is a small 
three-sided chamber of peculiar shape, with an inscription running round the 
three sides. It is written from left to right, and begins on the left-hand side. 
It has been copied several times, and was last published by me in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1883. According to all the published copies it 
begins with a?, after which the end of a word is marked. In 1884, examining 
the inscription with greater care, I observed that before a there were traces of 



another letter, viz. epsilon. The right side of this letter remains, but the 
middle and the left side have been broken off. Now these letters are about 
twenty inches in height and four inches in breadth. The remains of the 
letter are less than an inch broad, and the rest is broken away. Yet the side of 
the chamber is now sharply at right angles to the surfiice of the rock. Where 
then has the rest of the letter stood? Examining moi’e closelv, I came con- 
fidently to the opinion that the present surface of the rock is the result of 
recent cleavage, that formerly the rock projected much further forward, and 
that the chamber was at tliat time larger than it is at present, and was of 
course in all probability concealed inside the rock and entered only by a 
hidden entrance. Exactly the same thing has happened here as happened at 
the Broken Liou-Tumb. An aitgle of rock has fallen almost entirely away 
with perpendicular cleavage,* and there remains only the inner end of the 
chamber. The rest of the chamber was in one or more fragments of the rock 
which fell away, and which are now cither concealed beneath the accumulated 

* I have on p. 37'3 mviilioiioJ the tviiJein-y of this roik to --plit in voi tie.il ‘-lufaces. 
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soil, or more probably have JisintegrateJ and help to form the accuiimlatioii. 
In the accompanying Fig. 1C, drawn not to scale but by eye, I have shown the 
present ground jilan of the monument and the chamber, and have restored in 
dotted lines the odginal appearance of the chamber and surrounding rock. 
The dimensions of the restored chamber are of course quite uncertain and 
are merely shown to bring the process clearly' before tbe reader. I think it 
necessary to do this as, though I mentioned this di.scovery^ ti^ M. Perrot and 
thought I had explained it, be in a note p. 10- speaks of ‘ cette grotto, qui 
completeo et fermee par des blocs de pierre, aurait ete autrefois plus spacieuse.’ 
He adds the criticism that ‘lo roc n’a pas garde la moindro trace qui rende 
cette conjecture vraisemblable.’ I was not prepared to be so entirely mis- 
apprehended. The absurdity of concealing a tomb by building it in an 
artificial chamber adjoining the rock is patent. My whole point is that the 
Phrygians were obviously in the habit at an early time of concealing the 
grave, that in some cases the concealed grave has been found, but that in a 
few cases the grave has been so well concealed that it has not yet l^een found. 
The monuments of Midas and Arezastis are of this c!a.ss. I believe them to 
be sepulchral monuments, and propose the theory that the sculptured monu- 
ment was merely a gigantic stele beside the concealed grave, and that 
the actual grave of Midas was in the chamber cut in tbe rock on the left .side 
of the monument. This chamber has now been so much mutilated by the 
collapse of part of the rock that its original size, form, and arrangement are 
quite uncertain. The entrance was probably closed by a carefully fitting 
stone, as is to be jiresumcd from tbe fact that this method of clo.sing the 
entrance to a concealed grave was practised in several otiier Phrygian tombs. 

The collapse of the rock and of the supposed grave-chamber deprives us 
of all opportunity of verifying or disproving the view which is here offered. 
In 1881 we had an e.xcavation made in the end of the chamber that still 
remains. About six feet below the present suiface of the soil wo reached the 
floor of the chamber. The floor is now rough and irregular (owing to the dis- 
integration to which this stone is liable, especially under the earth;, and little 
eviilence could be recovered as to its original arrangement. The j»resent 
state is not consistent with the view that there was a sepulchral bed at the 
'west end {i.c. the remaining end) of the chamber, but may be said almost to 
favour (or at least not to disprove) the view that there was a s'.ink grave in 
the floor of the chamber at this end. 

MM. Perrot and Chipiez publish (p. 99, fig. 58) a drawing of the monu- 
ment, which is represented in my part I. p. 380, fig 13. The differences are 
very considerable. iM. Peirot says, p. 102, n. 3, ‘ nous avons eontrble ct rectilie 
dans quelques derails la plauche de Texier au moyen trune photographie que 


^ T1ii 8 tli8t05fi y ia ID) niatti'T of uiip. J 

think that any one mIio oxanunua tlie n«'k 
will uouie to tlie conLiiiaiuii tln-i»' ia no other way 
of aepDiiiitillL^ ft r the lo>a of tlio e],'sih.»]i, t*\e* J»t 
thnaii^h aetiul rleava^Dj of the mtk. Men* 
inouMi'iiii" of the aurfaue 'lue8 not account iov 
H.S. — VUL. X. 


the J intfudetl to leexaiiiiiD' thei'hu'Mii 

ahuig with iMr. llngaitli .uul his tfsti- 
inony, hut the f’iiea>-sians ''ho li.ivt* leccntly 
huilt a village In.-"!’!*' the Mi'ia''-TDnih, have 
fonstun te'l a ''toie-iooin in fiont "f the chani- 
h*T. 


M 
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nous a commimiquee M. Fougeres et du croquis de M. Ramsay.’ In spite of 
the photographic support claimed for this drawing, I claim to be right on all 
points of difference.' In 1886 Mr. Hogarth and I examined the monument 
very carefully with a large outline sketch in our hands. We observed and 
noted on the sketch that the left side of the pediment was never completed 
(just as it is given in this JournciT). M. Perrot gives it as complete. We 
observed also that on the right side of the pediment the three ornaments at the 
foot were never completed ; and I have made the same observation in my 
note-hook of 1881, comparing the unfinished window of Aladdin’s palace. 
M. Perrot gives them as uniform witii the rest. The end of the inscription 
runs across the lowest ornaments on the right-hand side. M. Perrot puts it 
below the ornaments. He has adopted my reading of the inscription, but 
gives it as arranged by TexieiA Texier is wrong ; I compared him with the 
stone, and Hogarth compared my copy with the stone. The ornamentation 
within the pediment is given by M. Perrot according to my sketch : it cannot 
he taken from the photograph, because it is to a considerable extent restored, 
and can be understood only with much difficulty and after very careful 
examination with a good glass. But one slight difference may be observed 
between the two illustrations. Small double doors, imitated after wooden 
doors studded with metal nails and barred, are represented in the pediment. 
Tlie number of nails in the lower row differs in the two sides of the pediment, 
six on the left side, four on the right side. M. Perrot gives six in both cases 
I noted the difference with special care on the monument. In the ornament 
along the upper side of the pediment, both Hogarth and I counted twenty 
lozenges ^ on the left side, but M. Perrot gives only seventeen, and they 
do not give the central acroterion so accurately as the Jm.rnal shows it. 
Sir C. Wilson considers that my representation is not entirely accurate. 
He says that every curv'c in the acroterion is part of a true circle, and that 
the circles, arcs of which form the .acroterion, are drawn from three centres, 
viz. the central points of the three small complete circles. This observation, 
which I believe to be probably true, but which escaped me when examining 
the monument, adds greatly to the intelligibility of the acroterion. The 
acroterion of Perrot, tig. .at), has a similar, but more complicated, character.' 


^ I know ^\llat alnio.st insunnountaMc 
cn’tie= tlu’iv aie to ]»rpveiit a <;oo<l photograph 
being obtaiiieJ, on aucount of the position ami 
suiToiinding'^ of the monumeiit. 

- Only thiej letteiN pxti'iul beyoiid the oriia- 
ment in the line below the pediment Texier 
made his letters too broad in piopoition totlieir 
height (ail rhrygiaii letters are tall and thin) 
and thus makes eight extend heyond the orna- 
iiiPTit. lie could not get the insciiption fiom 
tlie 1 ‘hotngraph, for, as I explain on 3^2, some 
of tli*‘ lettei'. are restored. The third, fourth and 
amt l.fth woi Is lire so inntil.ited that they long 
balHed all uopvlsts, ineluding myself in isSj 
and Sterrett and myself in 1S.S3. In 1SS4 I 


made them out with a good glas«5, nnd Hogarth 
entirely agieed ^^ith niy eojiy in 1887. I have 
restored the letter^ completely, but there lemaiu 
only tlie tops of the ten middle letters. 

•* 'lhc>c lozenges are, I think, tine squares 
whose diagonals aic at right angles to tlie sides 
of the pediment. This is probah’v true in all 
inomimeuts of this class, though the point is 
ditfiuult to determine on a di*^tallt view. 

■* A swallow s iicst jterehed between the two 
liHTw of the acroteiion i.s represented and cx- 
nggeiated in M. IVnots drawing, and in the 
sketch by Mr. Blunt, which I showed to M. 
Perrot and which is attiihuted to me. 
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The repi'cseiitation given in fig. 13 approximates to the truth, hut does not 
actually hit it in this respect. It gives, however, the general arrangement of 
the diii'erent elements correctly, while M. Perrot’s drawing arranges them 
quite wrongly, though it gives more truly the concentric impres.sion.^ 

As to the situation of the monument, MM. Perrot and Chipiez are very 
good in the upper part, hut unsuccessful in the lower part. I had intended 
to devote two plates to this monument, one giving the ornament as restored, 
the other a side view to show the surroundings, for it is not possible to .show 
the situation of the monument and all the details in one plate. But, as it 
was found that I was illustrating too lavishly, I had to suppress the second 
plate. The monument is situated in a sort of niche, so that the plan is 
this ; — 


.V 


I'loiit of Monument 


]f 


Natuial Rock 


Fio. 17. 


Xatur.il Rock 


A and B are the two rough-hewn sides of the niche. They begin close to the 
edge of the sculptured surface. Part of the inscription ^ is engraved on side 
B, hut is represented by MM. Perrot and Chipiez on the natural rock outside 
the niche. The ground beneath the monument is repre.sented in M. Perrot's 
illustration as much more level than it really is, and the sculpture is really 
much further away from any possible position of the spectator. Hence it is 
very difficult to obtain any measurements, as I mentioneil on ]). 3S2, and the 
uncut rock overhead projects so much beyond the plane of the scidpture that 
measurements cannot be made by dropping a line from above. 

The uppermost inscription is given correctly by MM. Perrot and Chijiiez. 
It is engraved on the natural rock above the niche. Tlie upper line however 
should not be so regularly parallel to the lower lino as they give it, but forms 
a wider curve, much more distant from the lower line at the woul nftir: than 
it is at the beginning and end. 

The analogy between this monument and the one which is represented 
by ilM. Perrot and Chipiez on p. lUo, pi. .53,® becomes far more striking when 
the former is studied in the correct drawing. 

The imitation of woodwork, probably, as M. Perrot recognized, covered 
with bronze and studded with nails or bolts, is strongly marked in these and 


^ M. Perrot and I agree as to tin* of 

squares in the hoi'ii'oiital band of ornament 
below the inscription. Sir C. "Wilson thinks 
Wo liave one too man}’, and I think lie is light ; 
yet it is har^l to hch.-ve that M. Perrd, with a 
l»hotograph b^-foie him (wliiuh I have not beeiP, 
could be wioiigon su<‘h a iioiut. 

- The wurd'r aez an<i ataniz'Mi. kuizauezon tn. 
WIn*n I Mippie'^t-d tlu’ second dr.i\Ning nliiih I 
oiiginally iiitentled to give, I aided thc'cwoids 


at the sidf* ol the fust, tlius making it inacnnalo ; 
but I wi'ihetl to give the iiiscriptiAn fDm]iIete. 
From the point of Mew of fig. 13 these symbols 
at the side cannot he 

^ The ^cro'pMs de M. Ihnn-'ay’ um-i] to coirrct 
Texiei isreally Mr. lilunt's diawing. Mr blnht 
was succerj'rful with this and witli tiie .Midas- 
Tomh • he i-. not lepre-rentccl in the J.>iii ,inl ].y 
his he^'t woik. 

M 2 
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in several other Phrygian monuments. This imitation sometimes shows an 
litter disregard of the nature of the material. In the little doors within the 
pediment, as shown in fig. 13. p. 380, the bars which hold the valvae shut by 
being passed through holes in two prominent bolts are quite free and separate 
from the surface of the mlvac. In the soft friable stone this construction 
cannot last, and therefore the bars arc now very much decai ed, and it requires 
some study to discern the original intention. 

The monument shown by M. Pevrot on fig. 59 is really more accessible 
than that on fig. 58. One can get close up to it, and with a little trouble 
nearly touch the lower part of the ornamentation. He however shows 58 as 
more accessible than 59.^ This monument (fig. 59) ought to be shown on my 
plan, fig. 11, p. 375, between the gates C and E, but has been omitted. 

Rilling northwani along the winding valley, from the Midas-Tomb past 
the Tomb of Areza.stis (Fig. 13), we reach a wider part of the valley where 
three water-courses meet and tiow away to the east.- Opposite us towards 
the left is the Doric-Tomb, published by Perrot, Fig. 91 after Texier, and about 
150 yaids towards the N.IS.E. from it is another tomb, on the fiont of which 
is the relief represented in Fig. 18. This relief is on the eastern face of an 
isolated rock, about twenty-five feet in height. In tlie upper part of the rock 
is a sepulchral chamber, with a small door looking eastwards at the top of a 
vertical face of rock which is cut sharp down nearly to the ground. The 
character of this sepulchre is therefore exactly that of the one at Yapuldak, 
which was published in this Journal, 1882, PL XXA'III. (Perrot, Fig. 75), 
and which will be further <loscrihed in the course of this paper (Fig. 27). In 
both cases I think that the sepulchre was constructed by working from the 
small door. As this door is now high up in a vertical face of rock, it must 
either have been reached by a scaflblding, or else the rock has been cut dowm 
vertically after the sepulchre was hollowed out. The workman, made the door, 
and then gradually cut the chamber out of the rock. On the outside they 
carved a relief beside or below the door, and this completes the monument. 
In later time the sepulchral chamber in each monument has been broken into 
from behind, and traces of Christian handiwork and graffiti are found in both. 
The resemblance of this monument to that of Yapuldak leaves no doubt that 
they belong to the same period. 

This method of constiaicting a grave was very common in Phrvgia at an 
early period, and I have seen numerous examples of it in other parts of Asia 
Minor. There are many tombs of the same kind, except that they have no 
sculpture on the outside, beside the Lion-Tombs ; and the sepulchral chambers 
of the latter must have been made in tliis way. It is rarer around the Midas 
city, and we may conclude that it is the older Phrygian style. After the grave 
was finished, and the scaffolding removed, the chamber was inaccessible except 
by a ladder, or by a rope hung from the top of the ruck. This at first W'as 

‘ Tliesp points are of cour-e of no piaotic.il - See tile wliii.ii I'eu-oc lias oiveii 

inipoitaiiro, as tliey tlo not alfeet tlie ornaineii- fii;. 47. The nioimiaent whii h is liere ('iivn as 
tation. I nil rely mention them foi the.sike of In;- IS is near the one nliiih is there uum- 
LOmpleteiiess. hei'ei’i y. 
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apparently deemed sufficient protection, but afterwards the custom of 
concealing the sepulchre behind or near the sculiitured front came into 
vogue. 

The sculpture shown in Fig. 18 is very much worn, and was originally 
in very low relief. A channel has been formed by the rain from above through 



A 
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the middle of the horse on the left, and the surface is overgrown with a hard 
species of moss, so that the outline is hardly distinguishable. After rejteated 
examination I made the accomjianying drawing," which represents as veil as 


^ He'lrawn as iisu.il, witliout the ultcr.Uion in '‘liai'acter, hy Mi'. McCdiin. 
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I can the subject. The subject seems to be a fight between two horses. 
Between their heads are unintelligible traces, which now seem like meie raised 
lines. At first I took the animal on the right for a bull and understood the 
raised lines to be his horns ; but the position of the lines is not suitable, and 
I came to the final conclusion that botli animals are horses. In a small panel 
to the right there is carved a Imman figure, represented with the same 
shapeless features, the same curve of the back, and the same dress and 
attitude, as several of the figures of the drornos, about whose antiquity 
M. Perrot is sceptical, and to which I shall allude again in a subsecpient 
paragraj h. 

On the plan of the Midas-city (Fig 11) there is marked at the e.xtreme 
eastern point a ‘ Relief M ” ^ The very rude figures on the outside of this 
monument (Fig. 19) should be compared with the similar figures on the ram, 
drawn by Mr. Blunt, PI. XX. They show helpless incapacity to render cither 
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Flc. 19. 


human or animal form. The tomb on the outside of which they are engraved 
is of the same general type, as that at Bakshish (Perrot, Figs. 61 — 3), about 
w’hich I intend to speak at greater length elsewhere when I have the 
opportunity of publishing a better representation. It projects from the rocky 
plateau, being cut so that it is engaged at the back but free on all other sides. 
The monument is more lofty and narrow than Fig. 19 would suggest. The 
photographs of it failed. 

Another point on which I regret to differ in opinion from M. Perrot is in 
regard to the age of the sculptures along the dromos at Gate D. In the plan 
of the Midas-city, Fig. 11, a long dromos is shown approaching this gate. 
The dromos is flanked on each side by fortifications,’ and its character shows 


' The w-orcls ‘Tomb with relief of hunt’ = In the huge thawing from wliich Fi<r. 11 ts 
refer to the same monument, ami I wished them redm ed, tiio various lemaiiis of foitilication 
to be erased from the proof of the m.ap. were sliown in different colours. One who 
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(lecitled analogy to the dromos which leads up to the Lion-Gate at Mycenae. 
The plan of the entrance is given on a larger scilc in Fig. 12.i 

Two approaches probably led to this dromos up the steep slope beneath 
the rocky plateau. One of these a[iproadies is nearly irt the line of the dromos, 
keeping close below the city wall for some con.sideiable distance. The other 
winds up to join the first at the lower end of the dromos. The scidptures in 
dispute are carved along the rock beneath the city wall Hanking the dromos 
on the right hand as one approaches the gate ; they are at the points marked 
D, C, B, A, on the large plan (Fig. 12). Tliey are described in my Sladii'/i in 
Asitf Minor, pp. 6 to b. The sketches there juiblishcil wore drawn in ISIS I 
by Mrs. Ramsay, who had not intended them for publication and made no 
measurements, but they give the general character of the figures r^uite 
correctly. These figures I consider to be really ancient, while M. Perrot 
considers them to be late. But as it has been necessary to defi r the 
publication of the illustrations to support my view, I shall here say only that 
I adhere to my view as to the date of the sculptures.'-^ 

Within the city there remain several altars more or less dilapidated : 
their shape can be gathered better from the drawings, Figs. 20 to 24, than 
from any description. Each of these altars seems to have been intended for 
the worship of an object, which is perhaps a holy stone (^aiVoXos). In two 
cases these holy stones remain (Figs. 20, 2.’1) : in the others they have been 
broken away, leaving clear traces in the rock. In the illustrations the holy 
stones are restored on the analogy of the two preserved shines. The geneial 
form of the altars is always the same : a flight of steps leads up to the 
(SaiTvXof, allowing priests or worshippers to ascend and pour oil or other gifts 
on the sacied emblem. In one case (Fig. 23) the /SatVoXo? has on it slight 
sculptural ornament, doubtless of an apotropaic character. Where the /3aiVoXot 
are broken, the destruction was perhaps intentional, and it is not improbable 
that there were symbols on them which led to their destruction as emblems 
of devil-w'oiship by the Christians. 

Beside one of these altars there is a curious little relief repre.'enting 
C^bele facing, seated, holding a patera in each hand. The altar and relief 
are published in the Journal, lbb2, p. 42, Fig. 9. They stand close to the 
line of the city wall, near the monument shown above Fig. 19 : but they are 
inside the wall, while Fig. 19 is outside. The small steps in the front of the 
illustration are badly done, they really are marks of the beds in which the 
stones of the parapet were laid.* It is remarkable that the altar should 


wislu's to uii'UTfttand tlio drrdiigeincnt of tin* 
fortifications mii»t colour the remains in Fig. 11 
in oT'ler to see them re.T'liiy. The plan has 
been so much reduced in scale that it has lost 
all clearDess. 

- The word OUT^VOUK is by mistake printed 
a little too high in Fig. 12. It is placed almost 
outside of tlie probable line of fortification and 
on the dromos. 

^ The illu-'tiati^ns have now appeared in the 


AthnriAihr Miffhf.thnvjin, ISSfi, p. ITOtf. My 
reasons for holding t!i*''»e reliefs to be am ieiit, 
are ^1) they are in all piobabiliiy in.ele ahoig 
with the droinri-;, '-J; the curve of tli-- bi'k, 
wliicli seems of Lite style to M. IVirot, appt .iis 
in figures which arc iinmi’'taka]ily anei'-iit ('■ee 
above, Fig. 18, and MiftJi-d , Fig. 41. 

^ A step too many is representetl in front of 
the altar m the illu^tiati^n. The <lrawing fi "m 
^^hi•h it was takeii was done by Mis. Ramsay 
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be so close to the wall. It is indicateil ou the plan, Fig. 12, close to tlio 
more southerly of the two ‘ probable gates ’ at the eastern extremity of 
the city. 

The altar shown in Fig. 20 lies S.W. from the preceding, and is marked 
on the plan (Fig. 11) as altar E. It is still quite complete, and the details 
given in Fig. 20 show its nature much better than any mere verbal description 
would do. It also is close to the wall of the city. In front of this altar, on 
the left side, are three circular prominences of rock, which were left when the 
rest of the altar and surroundings was cut out of the rock. They are now so 
broken that their original height and shape are uncertain. 

Altar D stands close to the chief gate (the only entrance practicable for 
vehicles) of the city, at the inner end of the diomos. Its position on the right 
as one entered v,as no doubt intended to give a favourable omen, and it is 
like the preceding two altars, clo.sely connected witli the city wall. When 
the dromos was cut out of the rock, the altar was left projecting from the 
scarped rock-wall. It cannot therefore have been made as an after-thought ; 
it is part of the original plan of this entrance to the city. All the details of 
this altar and the reliefs which accompany it are given in the Athrniirhr 
Mitthcilungm, 1889. p. 170 ff., tafel vi. and figs. 4, 5. In front of the altar 
on the left are three circular holes, apparently intended to hold three cylinders 
which should project and give .a grip for some purpose. They may bo 
compared to the three circular prominences in a similar position beside altar 
E, Fig. 20. This altar faces nearly due S.E. (138'’). 

To explain the position of the next altar, it is necessary to describe the 
approaches to the gate beside D. 

In Fig. 12 the traces that remain of the fortified outwork flanking the 
dromos on the right as one descends are indicated. It must be remembered 
in studying this plan that the road, which at the gate is on the level of the 
plateau, slopes downwards. As one descends from the gate along the road, 
the rock-wall overhanging one’s left hand becomes higher, while the fortified 
outwork on the right must have been almost wholly built artificially. About 
fifty yards from the gate the dromos forks : one branch turns sharply to the 
right, and the other goes straight on. Advancing along the winding road we 
have still on our right hand the outwork, which rises above us higher as we 
descend. At one point there are distinct remains of steps leading up into 
the outwork ; these steps are probably beds intended to receive the stones of 
the outwork. This extremity of the outwork was of irregular form, a trapezoid 
approximating to a triangle. Not far from the steps there is an inscription 
engraved on a perpendicular face of rock, which formed part of the outer wall 
of the outwork. 1 Above the inscription are traces of the beds for holding the 
squared stones of the fortified •wall. 


in 1S81, merely to a-ssist her memory without ^ This inscription difTcrs only in one \\oril 

any thought of publication. The task of pre- and two letters from the one on the right ?ide of 

paring drawings for publication belonged to Mr. the Midas-Tomh. I advance a sngfie.stion about 

llliint, who however had in truth not time it*) interpretation at the end of tin-, pa]>er. 
enough to do hiin-'clf justice. 
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A few yards from this inscription there is a deep narrow path cut through 
the rock and leading upwards to the dromos above. The original arrangement 
is very distinct at this point. This narrow path was a concealed entrance, 



with a small gate at its lower end ; and a good deal of cutting and building 
with squared stones was needed to make it. The perpendicular rock walls, 
artificially cut, rise eight to ten feet on each side of the narrow path at its 
lower end. 
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On the other side of the postern gate the wall of the outwork, a vertical 
face of rock ten to twelve feet in height, continne.s towanls the sonth-wot- 
Projecting from this rock is an altar of peculiar shape, repre.^ented in the 
accompanying Fig. 21.^ On account of its shape, M. Perrot, ]>. 149, leinarks 
on the resemblance to a Chihstian altar, but the pagan origin is made practically 
certain by the situation and by the inscription, now mutilated, on the rock 
over it. The connection of the inscri[)tion with the altai seems sure. Only 
the lower parts of a few letters remain at the beginning <4' the inscription. 
I have published them in the Hi-iturical Udatina^ hliraii Ph ri/'iiii mul 
Gaiipudodu, part iii., no. 4, and give here the transcript in Roman character : 
alaiimcinaJdo. The inscriptions always mark tlie sej)aratioii of wonls ; and as 
no punctuation occurs here, we must have one single long incomplete word. 
The inscription, which runs from left to right, continued for an unknown 
extent, hut pnjbably not far beyond tbc outer lino of the altar-steps. 

M. Perrot’s idea that tlie altar might be Christian is probably partly true: 
I mean that the altar was perhaps adapted from a pagan to a Christian purpo.se. 
There may have been some pagan symbol, which was eliminated by making 
the little niche at the top — U7ie niihc ijni a im. iravoir unc lainpc (at, vae 
statuette: on dira.it I'autcl d'uiie cliapelle chrelieii. All the other altars show 
some symbol or object that could be adored ami anointed. 

The altars hitherto described are all placed in close and obviou.sly 
intentional connection with the wall of the city; they are probably intended 
to ward off evil fate from the defences. Several other representations, 
also, of apotropaic character, occur round tlio walls.- Of the other altars, 
F (Fig. 22), B (Fig. 24), and C (which is so much bnjken that its original 
form is doubtful), are in clo.'e connection with a large mansion or jtalace, if 
I may dignify with such a name the scanty traces described in the fir.’it ]>art 
of this paper, p. 377. The^e altars probably h;id a similar apotropaic character. 
The remaining altar. A, Fig. 23, stands in a perfectly clear oi)eu spaice ; in this 
Journal, 1882, p. 14, I have stated the 0 ])ini(m that it is an apotnjpaion, and 
see no reason to change. The drawings will it is hopjcd give a sutticiently 
accurate idea of these ipiaint monuments Altars A and F face 111°, D 1387 
On the upper surface of F there are two rectangular holes, which seem to 
have been cut to receive the feet of some sacred object (or statue'. 

The inscription on altar A is the mo.-'t ditbcult of all the Phrvgian 
inscriptions to read. By some accident the text is given in Fig. 23 with a 
slight fault: it should read ‘ mogro : fanak.’ The insciipjtion was ajiparently 
not continued on the broken right side of the altar, for, if it had been, there 
must ha\e been traces on the part which remains. The letters are much 


^ I may huve once for all acknowleilge the 
bkill with which ifr. JIcCaim has fioin my 
meiTsuremeiits reprotUioed th** foiin of tlie''e 
altars in perspective. To make tiiawings of 
objects which he hatl never seen was a very 
dirticult ta^k, and has been perforinud veiy 
skilfully. 

' If my tlkory that the Midas monument U 


a grave i's J s^e no otlu^r po^sihility 

txce[)t to ascrii»e a simihir character to ir, to 
TeiiotS Fig. ob, and to the luonumeiit t,dvcn in 
iny HisforiC'U Plate HI , Fig. 10. 

These are all carved uinler the city walls. As 
I have stated above, M. IVrrot'o theory that 
they are comineinoiative cenotaphs suits none of 
the fact". 
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worn, and I cannot therefore guarantee the absolute accuracy of my copy, in 
several letters of which I have been forced to alter my first opinion^ The 
accusative ‘ akinanolafan ’ is an important form in comparison with the genitive 
‘ akenanolafos.’ I resrard ‘ fanak ’ as accusative for ‘ fanaktan,’ like ‘ bonok ’ on 
the tomb of Arezastis. 

Altar B, Fig. 24, which is much broken, is given in plan to show the 
single circular prominence of rock, similar to the three shown in Fig. 20. 

A tomb with a facade of the Doric order, which is near Fig. 18, has been 
mentioned above. M. Perrot gives a representation of it as Fig. 91, after 
Te.xier. I recognised in 1881 that this monument furnished a good test for 
the date of the late Phrygian tombs, and had the hope that a careful and 
accurate representation of the details might enable students of Greek 
architecture to determine the age to wliich it belonged. That it is influenced 
by Greek architecture is of course obvious to every one ; but we should be 
glad to have some certainty whether it belongs to the fourth century before 



* e 3 


Fig. 24. 


or tlic third century after our era. Mr. Blunt made notes and copies of 
Te.xier's drawing before we started from Smyrna in October, 1881, in order 
to compare them with the original monument. His opinion after making the 
comparison was that Te.xier’s drawing was so inaccurate that new illustrations 
were necessary, but he has not given over to the Society any drawing of his 
own. Piob.ably he found that his own notes made on the spot were not 
complete enough ; and when we consider the circumstances in which he was 
placed, I cannot wonder if he omitted some necessary details. It was late in 
the afternoon of a bitterly cold November day when we came to the monument. 
I was nearly frozen while waiting for more than an hour with him to help in 
his measurements, and his sketches and notes of the points in which he 
considered Te.xier unsatisfactory were therefore made under great difficulties. 


^ Stp\vart\ cojiy laivl} rueoi'iii-.Alile a-* llu; tlif rin\i;im tiie I'ctt- r than those 

saiii- iiibkiii'liGi), Ih'Ui^'h in "ciicral Iiib c*'‘i»iLS of of Texi-.i, MoDitiuaiin, or cvlh Luikc. 
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We bail afterwards to ride two hours in the darkness over a rough forest track 
back to camp, and the following morning we left the district, so that another 
visit to the monument was out of our power. An.vious as I was to get a 
trustworthy representation of this monument, I can only regret tljat circum- 
stances frustrated our intentions. 

M. Perrot considers that, according to Te.xier’s drawing, the Doric-Toinh 
is of the ‘ Roman Doric’ (p. 13<S). I should be glad if it could lie jilaced 
about 300 B.C., but I have no right to offer an ojiinion about a <jucstion of 
architecture. My recollection, however, is that the monument has a more 
massive character than Te.xier represents, and that the slenderness of the 
jiroportions, which betrays to M. Perrot’s taste the late, so-called ‘ Roman,’ 
Doric, is partly due to Texier’s brilliant imagination. 

The reasons given below in connection with Figs. 2S — 33 make me 
prefer M. Perrot’s first alternative ‘ pas antericur an tenijis des Sclcucides,’ 
and make me averse to dating any Phrygian monument between r, c. 200 
and A.D. 200. 

Another tomb, which so fur as can be judged from the ruin.s, was similar 
in style and very nearly' of the same dimensions as the preceding, is carved in 
an isolated mass of rocks close to the Tomb of Midas on the north side. Of 
this tomb, only the front of the sepulchral chamber and part of the ceiling 
of the portico now remain; the rest has fallen, and of the mins the soft stone 
has crumbled and disappeared. But so recently as the year 1800, this 
monument was almost perfect, and Leake describes it as follows. ‘Close bv 
[the Tomb of Midas] is a very large sepulchral chamber with a portico, of two 
columns .... The columns have a plain plinth at the toj), and are .surmounted 
by a row of dentils along the architrave. They are of a tapering form, which 
together with the general proportions of the work, give it an appearance of 
the Doric order, although, in fact, it contains none of the distinctive attributes 
of that order. It is an exact resemblance of the ordinary cottages of the 
peasants, having a portico supported by two posts made broader at either end. 
The sepulchral chambers differ only in having their parts more accuratelv 
finished; the dentils correspond to the ends of the beams supporting the flat 
roof of the cottage ’ (pp. 3-f — 5). The details which remain convince me that 
this tomb is not far removed in date from the period of the Doric Tomb; but 
as the columns are not Doric, it shows an earlier stage of Phrygian art, and 
Leake’s opinion is probably correct that the elements of the architecture are 
all of native non-Greek origin. When Doric columns were substituted for the 
plain native supports of the portico, the general proportions of the native 
portico were retained so that even if Texier’s slender proportions are accurate, 
M. PeiTOt’s inference that the monument was imitated from ‘ Roman Doric ’ 
W'ould not be necessary. 

About five miles west of the Midas-Tomb (Yazili Kava) is the large 
village of Kumbet, planted on a rocky hill in the middle of a h vel jilain. 
The hill is of an elongated shape, and ri.ses highest at the northern end, where 
the rocks either are scarped or fall naturally in precijiice.s to the plain. A 
good view of Kumbet is given bv M. Perrot, Fig. 45. Tin re are traci s which 
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make it probable that the whole hill was once fortified in the same way as 
the Midas-city, viz. by scarped precipitous faces of rock, supplemented by 
artificial walls ; but the modern houses make it impossible to follow out 
these scanty traces completely. The only interesting remains now visible on 
the rock are at the noi them end. The rocks here have been cut so as to 
form a mansion or palace of considerable size, the ground plan and some 
details of which are shown in Fig. 25. The lower part of the walls was hewn 
out of the native rock, and the upper pait was built of squared stones 
which fitted int^ beds cut in the rock. In some places the rock walls 
remain eight to ten feet in height, while in other places the building began 
close to the ground. 



Fiij. 25. 


One enters by a flight of low broad steps cut in the ruck iiit(j a space, the 
disposition of which is okscure, but which apparently contained several parts. 
On the right F, G, are above the level of this entrance or vestibule. Through 
this space we reach a chamber, E, which has apparently been turned into a 
chapel in Christian times; the eastern end has the appearance of a Greek 
church. Beyond this is a large chamber, C, with a fire-place and wide 
chimney in the eastern wall. The rock rises so high here that in M. Perrot’s 
Fi". 45 it stands forth like an altar. The floor of the^e two chambers is 

O 

covered several feet deep with earth. Me employed several woikmeu in 
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1SS7 for a day to run trendies across tliein and show the ground j)lan. In 
this way we recovered the exact form of the fire-places shown in Fig. ilo. 
The northern limit of the chamher, C, is given both by the end of the 
rock and by the recess cut in the east wall of rock to receive the stones of 
the north wall. The east wall and half of the south wall were of rock for 
part of their height, but the other walls must have been built from the floor 
upwards. We did not succeed in running a trench far enough to discover the 
line of the west wall, but I have indicated it conjecturally on the plan. The 
ornamentation over the fire-place is so commonplace and vulgar that I cannot 
accept it as ancient. Now the natives say that the house was inhabited until 
this century by a native Agha, and a few traces of walls built in miserable 
Turkish style remain to confirm their evidence. This ornament may be 
attributed to the modern inhabitants, but the fire-jilace must be ancient, both 
because the lower part projects into the chamber, and because the great 
cutting of the chimney cannot be attributed to Tuikish hands.' 

Going back to the entrance we observe that the lower steps do not extend 
so far to the east as the upper step, and two small steps lead down towards a 
narrow passage cut in the rock. The passage, H, winds along, growing rather 
wider as we advance, between walls of rock about eight feet high, till we emerge 
into a large, nearly square chamber, A, with a fire-place in the ninth wall. 
Part of the south wall must have been built from the door, the rest of the 
walls was cut out of the rock. In the north wall of the chamber there is a 
doorway, which admits into a small inner chamber, B, part of the north wall 
of which was built from the floor upwards. A narrow door in the east wall 
admits into a third still smaller chamber, D. A liurried excavation which 
I made in this chamber showed a small runlet cut through the wall of rock, 
and in the only place where we reached the floor we found an apparent paving 
of a different kind of stone. I therefore considered this to be a bath-ioom 
with a runlet to carry off the water. The reader will remember that the 
outer limit marked on the plan. Fig. 25, towards ea^-t and north is the edge 
of a precipice about 100 feet high. 

It is clear that in this Phrygian mansion the jinblic apartments are 
separate from the Gynaikonitis. \Ve enter the harem throngh the winding 
passage, and reach tii-st the large women’s sitting-room, then the little bed- 
room, and finally the bath-room.- The arrangeni'-nts, while slmwitig that 
seclusion of women was practised, also sugge.st l>y their small scale that 
monogamy was the Phrygian custom. 

The fire-place in A must be wholly ancient, for the upper part project.s 
in a semicircular form from the wall of the chamber. It may however ha\e 
heen tampered with in recent times, and especially the roughly cut holes 


^ Fire-places of tlie very hame type arc in 
at the present day. 

- M, Perrot, on p. 77, attiilntes to me an 
opinion, which I n^ver fur a moment hehl, llt.it 
tlit?''e rooms were bed-room, d^es^ing-^ooIn, ami 
bath-room. A sitting-room is a nccussarv pait 
JI.S. — VOL. X. 


of a harem, and a large eliamber vith a liit - 
place can imver liave hfen u-'i-d f'>r a ]icd-ro"m. 
lit- also, on p. 7<3, tlie lartier noitliMTi 

loom of the ai'dpxi’iTis a LiirLtiaii t I ; it is 
the smaller middle chamher that ha^ been us-.d 
for that puipose. 


X 
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which form a zone of ornament in the upper part, seem to be modern. On 
the other hand the upper part of the fire-place in C is indicated by incised 
lines or low relief on the rock-wall ; and great part of the ornament may be, 
and probably is, modern. 

On the outside of this house, as we approach the stairs, there is a high 
rock on the right hand, containing a grave, M, and a lower bench, L, in front 
of it. The grave is deep, and was originally covered by a lid, the marks of 
which remain. 

A few yards south of the house is an important monument which has 
been carefully studied and illustrated by M. Perrot, first in his Exploration 
ArchMogirpiie, and afterwards in his Histoire do I’Art, v. pp. 128 ff. Prof. 
G. Hirschfeld ^ has rightly denounced a tendency which I think both M. Perrot 
and myself had indulged over much, viz. to attribute to Greek influence 
everything in these later monuments that had a resemblance to Greek 
architecture. The whole question is one of degree. It is certain that there 
is clear evidence of Greek influence in Phrygia, but it is equally certain that 
the Phrygian art developed independently of Greek and mainly under 
influence from the East. Even in the earliest period the alphabet is Greek ; 
I do not think there is any need to give reasons to prove the so evident fact 
that Phrygia borrowed the Greek alphabet, and not Greece the Phrygian. 
Before the Cimmerian invasion, there is probably no trace of Greek influence 
on Phrygian art; any analogies are rather to be explained by Phrygian 
influence on Greece. In the time of the Phrygian vassal-chiefs first under 
Lydian, then under Persian rule, the question becomes more difficult. How 
early did Greek influence penetrate into Phrygia ? Had it no power in 
Phrygia until Alexander established Greek rule there, or had the subtly 
expansive civilisation of Greece diffused itself even earlier and established in 
the way of trade a certain inclination towards Greek deliverers from Persian 
rule, which perhaps facilitated the conquest of Alexander ? An answer cannot 
be given until, as I suggested to the Society in the summer of 1881, a 
draughtsman with good architectural training is sent out to make a proper 
study of the later monuments. Such an expedition would cost far more than 
my humble journeys do, but unless an expedition is properly equipped, it 
cannot make the accurate observations which are necessary to settle this 
question.- The preceding paragraphs referring to the Doric Tomb and to 
Leake’s Tomb show what close analogy there may be between two tombs, one 
of which is unmistakably under Greek influence in respect of the column-s 
while the othe. is probably absolutely non-Greek. Again in respect of this 
tomb at Kumbet and anotlier at Yapuldak (.see Figs. 28 — oS), the analogy 


^ ‘ Piiplita^oni-^rlie ’ in 

All'll. AMii'ixll., 1S85. 1 am sla'l to .ague 

with almost everything that Hii.schfeld s.rys 
about the rehitioii-! hetween ftreek an-l Phrygian 
.art, though I have been forced to dissent from 
some of lii.^ opinions on Sy ro-C.ippadoci.in .art 
(see Athousehl- MUthi il"!”/' ii, ISSf. p. 171/). 


- The journey of 1SS4, in which Mr. A. II. 
Smith co-oper.ated with mo till his health failed, 
av.as the only one in which I have had anything 
like proper cipiipmont for accurate work ; but 
the Abi.a ilinor E.-cploratiou Fund could not 
stind another c.vpeJitioil on .such a scale. 
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between them, already noticed by il. Perrot (p. IS-ij, in one respect even 
closer than he observes. The gorgoncion which appears on the outside of the 
Kumbet Tomb, is the chief ornament, repeated in fantastic varieties, within 
the Yap’ddak Tonib.^ At the first glance I felt clear that the A^apuldak Tomb 
must be Roman, yet I have since then been constrained to abandon this 
Opinion and to place it as one of the latest moniinient.s before the Gaulish 
invasion. M. Perrot places these two monuments unhesitatingly as con- 
temporaneous, but he does not take any notice of the interior of the Yapuldak 
Tomb." It is the interior which produces such an impression of Roman work, 
but technical considerations leave no doubt that the interior i.s of the same 
age as the exterior. The difficulty tlicn is this : the Kumbet tomb is clearly 
2 >re-Greck, the T'apuldak exterior has a striking resemblance to it in character 
and proportions and details, and has little or nothing of the Greek type about 
it, but the Yapuldak interior with its peculiar type of gorgoncion, which 
seems late and even Roman, belongs to the same design as tlie exteiior. 
My own impre.ssion is that Persian art has exorcised much more influenco in 
Phrygia than Greek art during the fifth century, that tin- type of tomb which 
is now under discussion shows Phrygian work under Persian influence, and 
that the gorgoncion and the Doric column are the first signs of Greek 
influence. 

The plan of the Acropolis at Yapuhlak which I give depends on 
insufiScient measurements. I began to make the jlan wlien pressed for time 
and after two hours’ work went off with the intention of returning the next 
day. Circumstances changed my intcntiitn, and on this account I am reduced 
to give a plan, Fig. fl(i, of which I can guarantee only that if gives a general 
idea of the character of the Acropolis. I know that further c.Kamination 
would give the lines of the surrounding wall more fully. 

The hill on which the Aerojiolis is placed is nx-ky ami prccijiitous on the 
east side and is approached by a gentle grassy slopt! on the west side. A 
number of rocks of clofigated plan project above the general level of the 
acropolis and are utilised in the lines cif fortification. F is a mass of rock 
which on its western side rises about twenty feet .above tlu' level of the 
Acropolis, and 100 above the level of the plain on the eastern .side. It has 
been scarped to some extent on every side, and has been cut to receive a Avail 
which probably ran entirely round it and which n-sfed in piart against the 
rock.’ In this rock is cut the monument published bv Perrot, Fig. 7-'), after 
J. IT. S. 1882, p. 2.5(3, and Plate XXYIII. I. 

South of F is another nx-k, along the outer face of which urns the line 
of fortification, while jtart of its inner face has been utilised along with F ti> 
form a dwelling-place. An exit from this dwelling pasM S through a sort of 


^ Stt'wart lujiroM uts ddi- ion tlc.u ly. 

ami I frit 110 hp-'itatinn in ig- tin* oiiia- 

Dif'iit as a gomr.m-ioii ; 1 >ut M.M. ai,*! 

<luiilauiiir Mritj not so rt-rtain ahont it. lint 
( Vrn M. Pf rior admits rliat a imm’-tr t-f ''inall' r 
rxi-'t . 


- I "Idiw.mI to iiiiii thr v.-ry -sainr illu-stiations 
''diMMn in Oxfonl in . wlii li liave I-. , n 

r*']‘ioi]u' ptl ii-, Fi"". 1*0 

’ A iijrtlio 1 nf rr.ji-tru' tifin 'i'liilar t ■) that of 
tlf • W.ill (if RiiinnlU'i ' i-n tlr- I’dl.itii r. 
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doorway, C, ou to a jilatform, S, oiitbido tire wall, but biyb above tlu- jilaiti and 
absolutely inaccessible from it. BB .secun to mark tbe insertion of blocks of 
stone beloneiim to the walls of this dwellincf. A is a staircase, wbicb leads 
down into the rock. It is blocked about twenty .steps down : from above one 
can see no trace of an entrance to tbe staircase at the bottom of the rock, 
which suggests the idea that it originally led down to a spring of water within 
the rock.i At G or at H there may have been a gate : the rock is hero low 
and there is much cutting in it. From this point and round the western side 
tbe acropolis is accessible. 

K is a rock scarped both inside and outside. Several tombs are cut in 
the outside: one is an arcosoliuh}, another is shown in Figs. ilS — bo. On the 



V.«T VDtO' 



Yu;. 27. 


top there are cuttings to receive a wall, whieli re-ted against the rock on the 
inside. On L the traces of wall are very numerous, and include beds at 
ditiereiit levels, higher inside than outsiile. Between L and Q the hill jirojeets 
to the west, but I now bore observed traces of the wall. 

It may be noted that three forties.ses of this dhtrict, Midas-citv, Kumbet, 
Yapultlak, have a shape elongated from north to south, but this is due to the 
gcologiral formation. Pishmi.sh Kalesi is of a diifeivut sha],i'. 

* Such a. st.eir and nmy be .se, n ,-tiil ex.iiniiicd the ^taii at Y.ai'u’sbik neT.- thnnni^jlily 

perfiL't in tii- Acrnjiolis of Annv-is on the top of it I ha 1 cairhd out iny intention to rctuni and 
a coniial r .ek l.COa feet above 11, e leved of the map tlie AeTopolU eoinph telv, 

Irw and it^ nanew plan. I 'houM h.ivu 
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In Fig. 27 some aililitional details are given on tlie tomb in tlie rock F. 
Its close analogy to Fig. IS has been already mentioned. The plan shows 
that it originall}- consisted of two chambers, which in all jirobability were 
entered only by the small door in the carved front which looks out on the 
precipitous eastern side of the rocky hill (Perrot, Fig. 75). In later time the 
tomb was violently broken into from the west, and two rude additional 
chambers were added, and the whole has been so treated as to become a rough 
Christian church. The two original chambers have a pointed roof of the 
usual Phrygian style ; ^ the pediment of the west wall of the eastern chamber 
was supported by a slightly indicated column of the Ionic type (Fig. 27). The 
door between these two chambers has been enlarged in the rudest fashion 
when the church was formed ; part of the pediment being cut away in the 
process. The pediment of the east wall is quite plain. 

The exterior of this monument is shown according to Mr. Blunt’s drawings, 
in the Journal 1882, Plate XXVIII. and after him by M. Perrot, Fig. 75. 
Mr. Blunt’s drawing gives the general character quite well, and though it is 



Fig. 2S. 


I think, incorrect in some details, yet the general fact that the mouldings 
consist entirely of plane surfaces without any curves is properly shown. This 
monument and Fig. 18 should probably' be dated between the Lion-Tomb, 
Fig. 10, and the Broken-Tomb, Figs. 1 — 9. 

The last monument which I have to describe is shown in Figs. 28 to 83, 
which are sufficiently detailed to relieve me from the necessity' of making 
many remarks on its character. The tomb is a small chamber, with arcosolia,- 
A, in the two sides and the back, and ornament of an architectural type round 
the door both inside and out (Fig. 28). 

M. Perrot has noticed the resemblance in projwrtions between the exterior 
of this tomb, Fig. 29, and the Kumbet Tomb (p. 135) : ‘meme portc rectangu- 
laire, memes proportions du fronton, mcmes modillons et memes denticules 


* The roof of tlu! lator cloinibors is v.niltcd. 

- (iisivos of the arcosoliuin tyjii- oi-.-nr by the 


liunilied in the rhiyj;ian Xermpoliis. 
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(laus la corniclie qui cii ferment les rampants; metne pre-occupation d’en urner 
lo sommet et les deux autres angles an moyeu do motifs qui, s’ils n’ont jias ici 
la memo elegance, remplissent cepcmlant la ir.emc fonction ; memo bouclicr 
an milieu du tympan.’ 



The floral jiattorn over the door is neatly executed in incised lines. The 
flanking columns are surmounted by objects, differing in shape ; that on the 
left is obscure, and that on the right is hopelessly deface<l. A chain hangs 
between the two columns on the left, this chain represents a set of large beads 



Dsokway 


West Side 


Fiij. 30. 


of different sizes and .shapes strung on a thread, and connected with a r ing 
projecting from the door-column by a metal hook that jiasses through the 
ring. The connection with the flanking column was probably the same, but 
is now decayed. 
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Between tlie two columns on the right there hangs a chain of (Ufferent 
shajje, leseinhling two garlands looped np in tlie middle to an ornament wliieli 
has been carefully defaced. The front of this tomb ha.s been defaced by a 
number of rude rectangular holes cut in it in later time. The aspect of the 
interior, as I have already stated, suggests Roman work; but while I am not 
able at present to suggest any explanation of its jjcculiar character, I prefer 
to date the monument by the exterior .sculpture. The wings of the gorgoneia 
are, according to M. Six, distinctly late, but a date in the first century before 
or after Christ seems to me to be exchrded by historical conditions. Strabo 
describes in most emphatic terms the desolation of this region (p. ."iGS), and 
as has been stated above, this desolation is to be attributed to tlie Galatian 
conquest. It is clear from Strabo that at the time of Christ the country was 
very sparsely inhabited, and all archaeological evidence shows that the first 
dawn of returning civilization in the district belongs to the third century after 
Christ. I refuse therefore to date any monument of the district between 
B.C. 2G0 and A.D. 200, and believe that the gorgoneia of Kumbet and Yapulduk 
are free Phrygian developments of a Greek type. The gorgoneion on the 
west interior wall is in very high relief; while those on the east and south 
are indicated by incised lines.’- 

Before concluding this paper I add a few notes on the Phrygian 
inscriptions and alphabet. These add some further analogies between 
Phrygian and Lucian, in addition to those which I have mentioned in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrarje, 1888. I have also to suggest an interpretation of a 
word on the Slidas monument, which if correct would jnit an end to all 
controversy about the character of that monument, and at the .same time 
would establish a connection between the Pbrygian of 700 b.c., and tlic 
inscriptions of the Roman period, which I have discussed in rift far 

rrrrjL ^prinhfi.rsrlin nj, 1887. 

The inscription mentioned a few pages back as engraved on the wall 
of the outv.'ork beside the stairs is written bonstrophedon in three linos. 
I have published in my Hl4criL-ol lldatlon^, 'So. give here the transcrijit 

in English cliaractcrs : — 

B\fi'^ja Mcmrfui^ Broitafai 
Lvi\y.f(n(ifr\os iilrirnlu-^i' a 
ejar.-i 

The interest of this inscription lies especially in the fact that it is identical, 
except in the fifth word, with one of the imscriptions at the' Tomb of Jlidas.- 
Tlie same person. Baba Meinefais, son of Proitas, was concerned with both 


’ The pnrgoni-inn in tig. .30 is si-nlptiircd in 
flat rulkf. -so tliat tlie features arr ahne^t on one 
plane, and the edges round the fare .are cut 
.sgnare down to the wall of the i.li.iml)er. The 
gorgoneion is represented as looking down into 
the chamber, the npper part of the head pro- 
jecting .several inelie.s further from the h.iek- 


ground than the lower part. This clnrieter 
dktinguislo s it fiom Greek woik. 

" Viz., Baba Jlemefaia I’roitafos kw i/aii.tfezos 
sikeneman egae.s. The engraver of tlie other 
te.xt has omitted two letteis, a in Baba and z in 
kwizanafezo-,. The oini-'ion is ]irol iWy a.xi. 
dental. 
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luonumeiits. The last word, egacs, is unmistakably a verb, analogous to cdaes 
at the end of another inscription. Its precise sense is uncertain, but if cilaea 
is connected with the root dlia ^ and means ‘ placed ’ or ‘ erected,’ I have 
advanced the conjecture that egaes refers more especially to the operation of 
makinof or carvincf. In that case the two accusatives sikeiicinan and alcaralamn 
would denote the two things that were made, siJxiunian the Midas-Monument, 
and akaralasun the fortification, or the road, or the approach as a whole. If 
this be so, then in the interpretation of the word sUxnciuan lies the key to the 
character of the Midas-Monument, which is in dispute between M. Perrot and 
myself. 

The interest attaching to the name and the monument of Midas may 
justify me in advancing an interpretation of the word sikenemcm. It goes 
back to a form skneman, which appears in Phrygian in two dialectic varieties, 
skneman and shiuman. Similar dialectic varieties occur in later Phrygian in 
the forms aiviv and aivouv, Siblia and Soublaion, a fortress in southern 
Phrygia. The difficult combination of consonants at the beginning was 
avoided in two ways, either by weak vowel sounds developed between the 
initial consonants giving sikenemcm, or by dropping the initial letter, giving 
hiv.man. The dative of the latter word appears in all the Phrygian epitaphs 
of the Roman period, written in Greek characters, as Kvovfiavei. The inter- 
pretation which I have given of these late inscriptions leaves little doubt that 
Kvovjiav means ‘ grave,’ and this interpretation constitutes another reason in 
support of my view about the Midas-Tomb. 

I may hazard another conjecture about kiri-ancifctos. The first part of 
tliis compound perhaps corresponds to the Lycian khccla king, and kledan 
kingly. The Lycian combination kh is a hardening of kio, just as according 
to my explanation is the case with Phrygian aFvTo<i and Lycian abattii. 
Another Anatolian word meaning king has been traced by Lagarde and M. 
Schmidt ; this word appears in Phrygian as ^aXgv or ^aXKgv, in Lydian 
(infen'ed) as KoaXeiv, in Carian as -yeXav, and in Lycian as icaXgv (according 
to M. Schmidt’s accentuation and interpretation). Schmidt remarks that 
Lydian ko stands for qu. He arranges the glosses of Hesychius as KoaXSSeiv 
7 ; KoaXieiv’ AvBol top ^acriXea, and KoaSof ^dpjBapov Wvo<; : but perhaps the 
Lycian words (together with /eaXotv, ^aaiXeu^) have arisen from two Lydian 
forms corresponding to the double Lycian and Phrygian forms, one with X and 
one with S. I need not here do more than refer to Pick’s discussion in his 
Ehcmaligc Sqrracheinheit and to Schmidt, Adue Lgkiseke Btiulien, p. 130. 

In my ‘ Early Historical Relations between Phrygia and Cappadocia ’ I 
advanced the conjecture that the Greek alphabet was communicated by the 
Milesian traders of Sinope to the inhabitants of Pteria and to the people of 
Phrygia. The connection of Phrygia and Ca])padocia w'ith the traders of 
Sinope is certain, and the communication of the alphabet in this way is 
paralleled by the history of the Italian and the Celtiberian alphabets. But 


^ Deecke (Lijk. Stvdkv p. 318 in iVc:. £ei(r. Fick h.is shown tliat the I’lirygian glosses pi'ovc 
vol. xii) also makes cdacs eipiifak-nt to «0i)Ke. tlie aspiratc.s to appear in Phrygian as sonants 
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an examination of the peculiar symbols iii the Phrygian alphabet suggest.s a 
ditferont line of communication as perhap.s more probable. 

One of tlio peculiar letters occurs in a word which is used in two different 
inscriptions, and the letter in question is represented by a slightly varying 
symbol in each case. 

Coming after this symbol can hardly denote anything excep)t a sound 

like the English ;c, so that hqqja hqqiu together are equivalent to qn } 'j' would 

then be an abbreviated form of 4^, a simple variant of 

This use of ^ in Phrygian is to be compared with the Pamphylian of 

AspenJos, in w'hich 0 appears where we expect digamma {(piKaTt = twenty). 
The only similar example known to me is the inscription on the famous vase 
of Caere, 


in which Bolte lias already ' showed that we must probably understand 
’ Apia-Tovocpoi; as ccpiivalent to ’Apiarovofot;. The explanation of these facts 
is to be souglit in the trading connection of some Greek city alike with 
Aspendos, with Caere, and with Phrygia. 

Another fact is to ho comparetl with these. At Sillyon, a neighbouring 
city to Aspendos, we find the symbol VV used in the sense of the English i'\ 
In the alphabet of tlie famous Galassi vase, which was found at Caere, the 
same symbol appears in the place where hrppa is to be expected, between 
qn ami rho. Kirchhoff's treatment of the Galassi alphabet is singularly un- 
satisfactory. The symbols which do not S([uare with his theory are e.xjilained 
as being symbols retained in the alphabet, hut not actually used : tliey are 
jfl and VV- In tlie preceding paragraph we have seen one remarkable analogy 
between Pamjjhylia and a Greek vase found at Caere. Now precisely the 
two strange symbols of the Galassi alphabet are the two most characteristic 
symbols of the alphabet of Sillyon, X (which Kirchhoff expressly recognises 
as a modification of and v\. The conclusion is clear : we must recognise 
the Galassi alphabet as being that of a Greek city closely connected by tra<le 
alike with Caere and with Pamphylia. That city used the symbol \A in its 
alphabet with the sense of English v:, and the symbol X or in its alphabet 


1 I liavc now unconsciously ailoptcd an iiiti-r- Jin J. Ph ihjlmj. nV/uoivc/ir. , IS'-S, ji, 17i, 

pret.itioii of which was advanced some yeais .seenis to me inadmissihle. Anything can he 
ago hy Profe-sor Sayco. made out of an inscription if we may iu--i rt 

- De nioninncnti^ ad Odysscani pi-rtini ntihii-i. Utters <i'/ lib. 
p. r>. Dummler’s expl.-m.ition, 'AptirTuv d Kii[io]s 
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with the sense of a-. The city which fulfils these conditions is in all prob- 
ability either Clyme Aiolis or Phocaea, and most probably the former. 

The connection of Cyme Aiolis with Pamphyliahas been already indicated 
by Bergk, who traces two Cymaean colonies on the Pamphylian coast.^ One 
of these, Side, is vouched for by Strabo, p. 667 ; the other is not so 
well attested, but Bergk’s authority shows that I am not straining facts to 
suit my views. The connection of Cyme with Italy is vouched for by the 
name, and by the probability of its close relations with the neighbouring 
Phocaea, the leading city in the Italian trade. Cymaean vases could go to 
Caere in Phocaean ships, even if a direct trade from Cyme to Etruria is not 
proved. In the third place the one Greek city which is actually recorded to 
have been in relation with the ancient Phrygian kingdom is Cy^me Aiolis. 

It is true that Sillyon and one of the Caerite vases use the symbol V\ fur 
vj, while Aspendos, Phrygia and the other Caerite vase use koppa in that 
sense. But the former vase puts V\ where koppa should occur in the 
alphabet and does not use koppa at all. The alphabet of Aspendos used the 
koppa in its sense of ic, and adopted alongside of it the ordinary Greek 
symbol ({), and the two symbols are apparently confounded in the late in- 
scriptions, one form being used in both senses. This group of alphabets use 
a symbol for v: in addition to digamma : some use koppa, some V\, but none 
of them employ both symbols. 

As to the last three symbols of the Galassi alphabet, -f, which is used in 
the Sillyon inscription for Jchi, must therefore be so interpreted, and not with 
Kirchhoft' taken for xi ; (|) is apparently the second last symbol.- The last 
symbol S' occurs also in Phrygian, and a very similar symbol 4-^ occurs at 
Perga in Pamphylia in the sense of a palatal sibilant. It is not safe to try 
to fix the value of S' in the Cymaean alphabet until the word XaS'et in 
Phrygian shall have been explained.® 

These remarks will explain my change of view about the origin of the 
Phrygian alphabet, and will show that M. Perrot’s objection to my derivation 
from Cyme or Phocaea (p. 9) implies a misapprehension. He says ‘ la diffi- 
culte est que I’alphabet ionien ne parait pas avoir eu le F.’ It is true that we 
have no ancient monuments of either the Cymaean or the Phocaean alphabet. 
But certainly the probability (we might say- certainty) is that the former 
alphabet used the digamma, and Pauli sees no difficulty^ in the supposition 
that the Ionic alphabet possessed the digamma in the seventh century. 

On this theory the alphabet of Cyme Aiolis was originally almost 
identical with that which is used in Phrygia in the latter part of the eighth 
century-. It retained koppa, combining it with kappa to indicate or kic. 


’ .Sff PiL'ij.'k in /. Xuini^mutil:, 1SS4, p. 
033. itf argues that Aspeuilo?, which is c.aHcil 
an Argive colony, was founded by Acluican 
Argives, who had gone to Cyme. Selge, an 
Amyclaean colony, might be explaineil in a 
similar way fUionys. Perieg. SCO and Eustath. 
all,,-.). 


" The form is rather binned, hut there can be 
little doubt about it. 

® It may however be safely asserted that tp in 
Phrygian is not the Ionic jh't. Phrygian used 
K2, not i-i, and cannot have adopted pn before 

O’?'. 

■* Eine vorgriceh. Ir.H-hrift aus Leinnos, p. 17. 
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It had a symbol of doubtful value (probably a sibilant) S', and also it probably 
used the (fl and certainly ©, vvbicb Pbrj'giau does not require : perhaps 
it also used the symbol for Icki. Owing to its situation CVme early passed 
under the influence of the Ionic alphabet, adopting ri, p7i/, and perhaps also 
khi. The alfibabet of Cyme was originalh' an island alphabet, and an 
example of its early form remains in the two famous Lemnian inscriptions, 
whose close analogy with the Phrygian inscriptions is an accejjtcd f letd The 
only other case in which I have been struck with an analogy to Phrygian is in 
a well-known inscription of Thera, now in the National Museum at Athens. 
The letters arc cut in a way that closely resembles the Phrygian. They are 
long, deeply cut letters, and seem to have been cut with a square chisel, which 
makes a rectangular groove in the stone. The Phrygian letters are all of tin; 
same character, tall, narrow, deeply and squarelv cut. 

The objection, that this theory of the Kymaean alphabet does not 
agree with Kirchhoff’s classification, will readily suggest itself to any reader. 
I do not regard KirchhofI" s classification as being in agreement with the facts 
of the seventh century. His classification comes to suit the si.xth century 
much better than the seventh, though it does not suit perfectly even that 
time. The Greek alphabets strove from diversity towards uniformity. Two 
powerful types gradually ostabli.shcd themselves, ami finally one of these re- 
placed the other and became universal.- 

Mb M. R.tMS.VY. 

' Tlio analogy with I'lirygi.m so stnn k mo at IliisclifoM’s article in .Vio. ISSL', Ji. t'll, 

the first glance, that I imiiicJiately toiichnh.'l appeared, lie coii-siders, rightly as 1 think, 
they «ere in the Phrygian language, till e.xam that the so-called Ionic alphabet is simply the 
ination .showed that they were certainly in a alphabet of Mileto^, which gradually was 
different language. adopted, fir,t by the other Ionic cities, and 

- Alter this paragraph wa, in type ITofcS'O.r finally by the \\holc of Oicece. 
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THE IMPERIAL GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Few English scholars have an exact knowledge of the history, the 
constitution, and the labours of the German Archaeological Institute, although 
the existing science of classical archaeology may he roughly said to he a 
creation of that Institute. So when, some months ago, an authoritative 
paper by Professor Michaelis of Strasshurg, a member of the Central Direction, 
appeared in the Frciissisclie JalirMlcher, supplying exactly such information on 
these matters as should be current among us, the Editors of this Journal 
thought that the opportunity thus offered was one of which advantage should 
be taken. Accordingly permission was obtained from Professor Michaelis and 
the Editors of the JakrbuvJicr to publish in these pages a translation of 
the article. The translation was undertaken by Miss Alice Gardner; and 
Professor Michaelis has himself made some additions to the text to fit it 
more completely for an English audience. [Ed ] 


Scientific institutions, which take their functions seriously, live a silent 
life. This is a result of the very nature of scientific work, which in most 
points of its manifold occupations cannot appeal to a wide public. Only in 
case of especially important discoveries, or of conspicuous performances, and 
on festal occasions do such institutions step out of their quiet round of work 
into public light, and demand the sympathy of wider circles. 

Such an occasion arose ten years ago, when the Archaeological Institute 
at Rome, on the 21st of April 1879, celebrated in the midst of wide sympathy, 
in its new stately mansion on the Capitol, the fiftieth anniversary of its 
foundation. Delegates from dift’erent quarters met on the Tarpeian rock and 
congratulatory letters were received ; among others a sympathetic letter of 
the Trustees of the British Museum and a very elegant Latin address from 
Cambridge University. Especially wc Germans called to mind with pleasure 
the share which German scholars had taken in the foundation and progress 
of the Institute. In all our journals the importance of the occasion was 
recognised with expressions of goodwill and sympathy. The circumstance 
that the ‘Institute of Archaeological Correspondence’ vas founded in 1829 
in Rome, and that this festival attachetl especially to this Roman Institute, 
made it easy to forget, or at least not sufficiently to remember, that mean- 
while the Roman Institute had acquired a worthy parallel at Athens, and 
that both Institutes wore in fact brauchc.s ot a German Archaeological 
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Institute, the headquarters of whicli are in Berlin, and a great part of the 
sphere of its activity in Germany. In fact that very festival contributed 
not a little to the notion still vvidely spread, that the work of the Institute 
is confined to Rome. Tlio German Institute seemed absorbed in tlie Roman, 
with which so many travellers, in tlieir winter journeys in Italy, made a 
more or less hasty acquaintance, of wliieh probably in many cases they first 
hoard at Rome. Thus it is easy to understand how the interest of the 
public, so far as it concerns itself with such a scientific institution, is 
accustomed to turn exclusively to the Roman Institute and its occasional 
utterances. 

I will emleavour in the following pages to show that this vay of re- 
garding the matter is too narrow, and does not corre.spond to the facts as 
regards the Institute. Scholars in general may be glad to acr[uirc a more 
correct victv of the Institute as a whole. In order to make clear in what 
ways the limits of its activity have Iveii gradually wideneil, it seems neces.strv 
first to give a slight sketch of the history of the Institute.^ 

I. 


The 'Institute di Corrispondenza Archeologica ’ was founded in the year 
1820 as a private undertaking. The real founder and the soul of the whole 
was Eduard Gerhard, supported principally by Bunsen and Panofka. The 
most important archaeological scholars in Germany and Italy shareil earnestly 
in the work. There weic joined with them a few eolkagues from England, 
Denmark, and Greece ; outside Germany and Italy an important contingent 
was furnished only by Paris, where archaeological studies flourished, under the 
presidency of the noble Due de Luynes, then often called ‘ le dernier gentil- 
homme de la France,’ who had alrea<ly given important aid in the preliminary 
discussions in regard to the foundation of such an international scientific union. 
This is not the place to detail the friction and disagreements which took place 
during many years between the French grouj), led by tl.c Due do Luynes, and 
the Germans and Italians, under Gerhard and Bunsen, both jiarties aiming at 
taking the leacling part in the Institute. At last in 183b a compromise was 
made, by which Rome was recognized as centre of the Institute, but greater 
independence was allowed to the French section, the place of publication 
alternating between Rome and Paris. So matters remained until the 
revolution of February. The political storms to wliich France was exposed 
in 18-18 quenched there for the moment all scientifie interests. The Dm- tie 
Luynes, a strong supporter of the white banner, alike from family trailition 
and from personal conviction, gave up all liopo of the permanence of the 
Institute, and on the 12th of IMay 1848 the French .section announceil, through 
its secretary JI. De Witte, that with the completion of the last yeai's volumit 
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their share in the labours of tlic Institute ceased. Thus only the Italians 
and the Germans remained. 

The correspondence, whence the Institute had taken its name, was in 
these first twenty years of its existence the chief source of activity of the 
Institute, owing to the difficulty of travelling and the want of scientific 
iournals. Its centre was the Roman Secretariate, which from the first was 
almost regularly in the hands of German Scholars ; Bunsen, Gerhard, Panofka, 
Kellermann (a Dane), Emil Braun, Lepsius, Wilhelm Abeken, and Henzen 
form a noble series of names. Besides occasional separate publications the 
Institute published yearly three volumes. The Monthly Gazette or BuHdtino 
gave a current account of new discoveries. T!\\e Monumenti huiliti, appearing 
in large folio form, twelve plates a year, gave reproductions of important 
monuments for the most part unpublished. A volume of Annali contained 
longer or shorter scientific treatises among which discussions of the large 
plates occupied most space ; smaller plates (Tavole d’ aggiunta) served for 
supplement or for publication of smaller works of art. The language of these 
papers was either Italian or French, even the titles of the volumes being 
bi-lingual ; Latin also was allowed. German was forbidden, although German 
contributors formed a majority, on the obvious ground that the use of that 
language would have kept away Italian correspondents, on whose zealous 
support it was necessary to rely for furnishing material. The same languages 
were used in the weekly sessions of the Institute in winter, the so-called 
‘ adunanze.’ The Italians were obliged, German being forbidden, to accept 
as currency that extraordinary dialect which acquired the name of ‘ il barbaro 
deir Institute.’ 

The weakest side of the Institute was the financial. At first the revenue 
was derived only from the jmoduce of the publications, but the difficulty 
and irregularity of the bookselling business, caused by the remoteness of 
Rome and by imperfect postal institutions, made this resource a very unsatis- 
factory basis for a reasonable finance. It was often necessary to trust to 
advances made by the secretaries, and the ine-xhaustible liberality of the 
Due de Luynes did much to keep the ship afioat. The Papal Government 
was not disposed to support the ‘ Prussian ’ Institute, and it was a matter for 
congratulation if no enmity was displayed. On the other hand the Prussian 
treasury at first felt a difficulty in subsidising a ‘ foreign ’ and private under- 
taking. Only on the accession of Frederick William IV., the protector of 
the Institute from its beginning, a modest salary was paid by the State to 
the first secretary, and later to the second also, a grant of about £200 first 
placing the finances in a tolerable condition. The responsibility of the 
Institute still continued for all other expenses, no small matter considering 
the unsatisfiictory character of the trade in books at a time of so much 
political disquiet. 

Amid such financial difficulties the Institute, passing after Braun’s death 
(1836) into the judicious hands of Wilhelm Henzen and Heinrich Brunn 
(the latter being later replaced by Wolfgang Helbig), performed a woik of 
great importance on behalf of archaeology and Latin eiugraphy. In addition 
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to its strictly scientific work it became a sort of academy for training young 
scholars, particularly from Germany and other northern lands. Rising Italian 
students also took an eager part in the Institute, ^\hicll in their ojdnion wa.^ 
half Italian. French archaeologists rarely stayed at Rome or assisted person- 
ally in the work of the Institute which, however, some of them sujjjiorted by 
correspondence or contributions; generally^ they' gravitated more and more 
to the French School of Athens established in ISIG. The clearer that the 
influence of the Institute on German learning grew, especially in sujiplying 
the chairs of archaeology in the German Universities, by this time universal 
the more incumbent it became on the State to give more liberal assi.--t.mcc. 
This did not, it is true, strike the smaller German states, but it was one 
of the beneficial actions of the Prince Regent of Prussia to carry' out his 
brother’s intention in increasing the grant to the Institute to £(S7o. 
By that sum, beside.s the salaries of the secrctarie.s, provision wa.s 
made for scientific 25'ibiications, a fixed revenue secured to the library, 
which had hitherto been almost dependent on charitable contributions, and 
two travelling scholarships founded for young archaeologists. In a truly 
liberal sjurit it was iDrovided that these students need not be born Prus.si.ms 
so long as they had taken a doctor’s degree or passed examinations in Prussia; 
and in fact most of the secretaries had come from other German states. 
As a necessary consequence the relations of the Institute to the Direction 
which sat in Berlin under Gerhard’s presidency' underwent a change. That 
Direction ceased to be merely a board of reference for the secretaries, itartly 
scientific and partly administrative, and became, in virtue of the larger grant 
and the award of scholarship.s, a Direction responsible to the State. The 
secretaries were not yet, it is true, functionaries of the State, but their relation 
to the Central Direction became closer and more definite. 

This was but the first step in the passage of the ‘ Institute prus.siano ’ 
into a public institution of the Prus.sian State. A comjflete assumption of 
this relation was brought about by the Central Direction in conjunction 
with the Secretaries at Rome in 1807, with a view to certain great ad- 
vantages, such as complete protection of the Institute established in a 
foreign country from all political aggressions, clo.so relations with the Berlin 
Academy', and the establishment of the sccretaiies as state officer.^ with 
a claim to pension. On July 18, LS7ii, King William accepted the ar- 
rangement, and on March 2, 1871. he signed as Enqjeror at Yersaille.s the 
new' statute. The change not unnaturally passed without public notice 
in so momentous a time. More attention was aroused wdien in 1871, on 
the motion of the German Reichstag, the Institute, which had always been 
p)an-Germanic in character, ceased to be connected with the Prussian State- 
and became attached to the German Empire. The Central Direction in 
Berlin was strengthened by the addition of four archaeologists resident in 
other German universities; four travelling scholarships for cla.s.sical archae- 
ology and a fifth for students of Christian archaeology, each of £1.50 joer 
annum, were constituted in the place of the two which existed, and thrown 
open to all German subjects ; a considerable increase in the grant, now 
H.s. — VOL. X. o 
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amouuting to nearly £5,000, allowed tlie Institute to plan and carry out on a 
larger scale its various undertakings. 

It is thus evident how slowly and gradually the transformation of the 
Institute W'as accomplished. It was not till after it had, hy its innate vitality, 
sustained successfully an anxious struggle of many years, and thereby given 
full proof of its deserts, that it was able to receive the reward of its faithful 
labours. But the increase in its funds was by no means to be confined to 
operations in Rome. At the suggestion of the Central Direction the trans- 
formation of the Institute into an Imperial Institution w'as at once associated 
with a widening of its sphere by the establishment of a Branch Academy 
at Athens. At the time of the foundation of the Roman Institute, in 1829, 
the political state of Greece was not such as to allow of such a project, and 
it seemed sufficient to use the publications of the Roman Institute as the 
medium also of making known discoveries in Greece. But when in 
Greece the state of the country became more settled, when excavations 
were undertaken which led to great results, when scientific travellers 
of all nations began, in perpetual succession, to explore the land from 
end to end, — it became more and more evident what rich treasures 
were here to be brought to light, and also how iuadecpiate to the task 
of discovery and of exploitation w’ere either the unaided efforts of the Greeks 
themselves or the occasional attempts of passing strangers. The right course 
was marked out by the above-mentioned French school, which had both 
rendered eminent services to the more exact knowdedge of Greek lands and 
Greek art, and was also serving as an excellent training institute for the 
younger generation of French archaeologists. Nor cordd any more opportune 
moment be chosen for the establishment of a similar institution for Germans 
than the time at which the German Empire was starting its epoch-making 
excavations in Olympia. Nor could the tasks which called for the activity, 
in Greece, of any archaeology ready to wield the shovel as well as the pencil 
or pen, be regarded as of less importance than those which lay nearest to the 
Roman Institute, such as the complete exploration of Italy. On the contrary, 
in proportion to the greater dignity and originality of Greek art as compared 
with that of Italy, to the greater amount of virgin soil in the Archipelago 
and the neighbouring lands of ancient Greek population in comparison with 
the well investigated homes of ancient Italian civilization, w'as the certainty 
of the hope that the new work to be undertaken from Athens wmuld yield 
rich results w'hich might further the progress of science towards the solution 
of its most important problems. From the archaeologist’s point of view 
there could be no doubt that the younger academy must rank as at least 
equal in dignity wdth the older sister-academy in Rome, though possibly 
to the general public the latter, being old-established and personally known 
to many, continued to take precedence, or even to be still reoarded as 

the Institute. The works of the Athenian Institute were to be found with 

the exception of some separate publications — in the Mitiheilungen of which 
there appeared annually a stout octavo volume accompanied by plates. In out- 
ward appearance it corresponded generally to the Roman Animli except that it 
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was not accompanied by a folio publication oi Munuhienti inal thus there 
was no connection between the text and t!ie illustrations of sucli monuments 
as were too large to be reproduced in the jdates. Monthly reports were also 
dispensed with. Although in tlie case of contributions from members of 
other nations, foreign languages were not excluded, yet even with them the 
use of German greatly preponderated, since among Greek scholars, in conse- 
ipience of their studies abroad, the knowledge of German has become so 
general, that the necessary association with the natives of tlie country has 
not been, as formerly in Italy, hindered by linguistic difficulties. 

Although the establishment of tlie Athenian branch implied a remark- 
able extension of the original Institute — doubled in fact its functions and it.s 
sphere of activity — yet the ends and the means of the new Imperial Institute 
were not confined to thc.se two foreign localities. A third centre for 
investigations had sprung up in Germany itself. As early as the year 184d, 
Gerhard liad started in Berlin the Anlwciiloijis'jhc Zcitniig as a lesser German 
oi'gan of his favourite foundation, the Roman Institute. When the Central 
Direction took this journal in hand, the bond was tightened which already 
bound the journal to the Institute. Beshlc the various publications in foreign 
tongues issued from Rome and the Athenian Mitthi iln ngca, the Zcitumj 
represented primarily German archaeological work. But for this last, tasks 
were preparing of an entirely different character. 

The annual budget of the Central Direction placed at its disposal a 
certain sum ‘for special scientific undertakings originating in the Institute.’ 
Gf all the functions which archaeological science is in our days called to fulfil 
none is more 23ressing than the collection and j^nblication of all existing or 
traceable monuments. Latterly, active progress has been made in .simple 
tabulation by means of accurate catalogues, although many very important 
collections are still without a good list of their contents. But this jiroccss is 
no more satisfactory than catalogues of manuscripts of ancient authors. 
Works of art cannot be studied without reproductions — descripitions cannot 
enable us to see things. But reproductions only exist to a very insufficient 
extent. Archaeologists have only too long contented themselves with 
publishing and explaining the particular monuments that they came across 
more or less by hapdiazard, and they haie often seemed (juite unconscious 
that woik on such fragmentary materi.al can lead to no sure results. Here 
and there indeed one of the older Italians has attennited to collect together 
the monuments of one kind — as Pietro Santo Bartoli has done for the terra- 
cotta lam])s, Gori for the so-called diptychs with their ivory reliefs, Ficoroni 
for the leaden seals — but these were, both in the kind of the monuments and 
in the execution of the design, efforts of modest .scope. One man cloarlv 
jjerceived what was wanted — George Zooga. the founder of sound method in 
archaeology, — and he personally undertook the collection of Roman marble- 
reliefs ; but the publication of these was, unfortunately, soon interru 2 ited by 
his death. His example was followed by Eduard Gerhard, who 2 )^iblicly 
declared ; ‘ No class of ancient works of ait has as yet been treated in a clear 
and com 2 )i’eliensive way, .so as to take account of tlie whole .supply that has 
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come to hand, and to the arbitrary character of a mere fancy choice are we to 
attribute the fact that our knowledge of the old art-monuments is entirely 
wanting in a firm foundation.’ Gerhard, whose favourite proverb was, 
‘ Monumentorum artis qui unum vidit nullum vidit, qui milia vidit unum 
vidit,’ gave brilliant example in the collection he himself accomplished, with 
the help of the Berlin Academy, of Etruscan mirrors, i.c. of the drawings 
engraved on their backs. At the same time he brought together abundant 
material for a collection of reliefs on Etruscan sepulchral urns, and he made 
some provision for the far-reaching field of Greek vase-paintings, if onl}’ by 
his very comprehensive publications. The Elite eemmogrttphique edited by 
Ch. Lenormant and De Witte was undertaken from a similar point of view, 
but remained also far from exhau.sting the marvellous riches of vases stored 
up in the various public and private collections. As to sculpture, an 
invaluable foundation has been laid in Count Clarac’s laro-e Miise'e de 

O 

scvlqriure, which, however, is greatly wanting in stilistic accuracy and in 
critical circumspection. 

It was in this direction that a path of successful activity was marked out 
for the Institute. Already in 183-5, Bunsen had called attention to the duty 
of the Institute to bring together in reproductions or at least in descriptions, 
all accessible monuments and to work them out on principles of classification. 
In close connection with the Institute, the Berlin Academy embarked on 
the mighty undertaking of the Corpus Inscript ionurii Laiinaruui, under 
Mommsen’s superintendence, and shortly afterwards on that of a revision of 
certain parts of Boeckh’s collection of Greek inscriptions, especially the Attic, 
superintended by Kirchhoff. In the former work, Henzeu, the secretary of 
the Roman Institute, took paid ; in that of the Attic inscriptions, Koehler, the 
secretary of the Athenian Institute. These great enterprises, moving along 
similar lines, might serve as models for archaeological undertakings of the 
same kind. In Rome, Brunn, one of the secretaries, revived Gerhard’s project 
of a collection of the reliefs on Etruscan sepulchral urns, and even completed 
the first volume (1870), after which he handed over the remaining two 
volumes to his pupil Gustav Korte.' Kbrte also took up the continuation 
of Gerhard’s work on mirrors, which had been begun by Kltigmann in 
Rome in 1878, and interrupted by his early death (1880), and this has been 
appearing in paits since 1884.“ In Vienna Conze urged the Austrian Academy, 
in 1873, to undertake the collection of Greek sepulchral reliefs, a task which, 
on account of the great wealth of material, it was found necessary to 
confine in the first instance to the sepulchral reliefs of Attica. This work, 
the publication of which will shortly be begun, was since entrusted, by the 
consent of the Academy of Vienna, to the care of the Archaeological Institute. 
The Institute had further undertaken, after the death of Otto Jahn (1869), 
the design which he had kept in view of collecting the Roman reliefs on 
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sarcophagi, wliich task was committed to Jahii's pupil Friedrich ilatz. The 
premature death of this young and excellent investigator (IS?!) for a time 
deprived the enterprise of its leader, until Carl Robert entered on the great 
undertaking. He carried it on so zealously, that at present the fii'st part of 
the collection divided into five volumes is shortly to be published. And 
finally Richard Kekule had in 1873 proposed to the Central Direction the 
collection of the so-called terra-cottas, i c. of the statuettes and reliefs of baked 
clay, and had thus undertaken a difficult and far-rcaching work which had 
hitherto been undeservedly neglected. Assisted by his pupil Hermann von 
Rohden, Kekule accomplished his task as quickly as the material at his 
disposal would allow. The first volume, comprising the terra-cottas of 
Pompeii, compiled by Rohden, appeared in 1880 ; four years later followed 
Kekule’s compilation of Sicilian terra-cottas.i Two further volumes, comprising 
the Roman bas-reliefs best known from the Campana collection in the Louvre 
and the Tanagraean terra-cottas, are in course of preparation. 

But however long the list of the publications of ‘ series ’ now' in process, 
we see that after all but a modest beginning has been made when w'c con- 
sider the w'hole of the task yet to be accomplished. For to mention but a few 
of the most prominent classes of monuments, we are still wanting in the 
statues, the pictures, the vase-paintings, the bronzes, the gems, — to say 
nothing of the architectural works. Only for the first-named class, the 
statues, — among the most important of all, — are the preparatory operations 
already begun. There are two points of great importance in determining 
the choice of the series to be collected. In the first place it is necessary to 
find the right man for the particular task, which is not ahvays an easy matter. 
The undertakings that have hitherto been started rest entirely on the personal 
initiative of the editors, who have for the mo.st part had at their command 
the results of some preparatory work, their own or that of others. In 
such a case it was necessary to .seize the opportunity, w'ithout considering 
whether this or that class of monuments was of the greatest importance. 
that this point has been mo.st essential in determining the selection (jf 
subjects. Besides this consideration, we have that of the funds to be applied 
to the work. The sum granted to the Institute for such purposes scarcely 
suffices to keep on foot the undertakings already started, indeed besides other 
causes, of which we shall speak directly, the paucity of means has had no 
small share in retarding the publications. So that it is no wonder if from 
time to time other series, of narrower compass, which might readily have 
found some one to take them up, liave had to bo postironed, and if the 
preparatory w'ork for the series next contemplated, that of the statues, 
progresses but slowly. 

It is thus evident that the Institute, working from its centre in 
Berlin, and sustained by the effective co-operation of the branches at Romo 
and Athens, has made considerable efforts tow'ards supplying archaeological 
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studies with the fundamental basis so long required. All this activity is 
scarcely known beyond the narrowest circle of specialists, still less has it 
received its due meed of praise. But this is only natural when we consider 
that the greater part of the preparatory work must of necessity be accom- 
plished in complete silence. We lose all inclination to disparage the exertions 
made and to complain of the delay in the appearance of results as soon as 
we realize the nature of the preparatory work ; thus even in the case of the 
Corpus Inscriptioimim Latinaruni, in spite of the wonderful powers of work 
of Mommsen and his fellow-labourers, whole decennia elapsed from the 
commencement of the whole work before the separate volumes could be 
arranged in something like connected sequence. We may be allowed to trace 
here the course followed in this kind of work in the case of one class of 
monuments which may serve as a specimen — that of the Roman sarcophagi. 

The marble sarcopliagi of Roman times fall into tw'O great classes. One 
kind is especially found in Greek lands, and comparatively few specimens 
came from other regions. The other consists of those that are for the most 
part products of the city of Rome, and of a smaller number manufactured in 
other parts of Italy or in the provinces of the Roman empire. Of the 
sarcophagi belonging to the city of Rome, the greater number have remained 
in Rome, but very much scattered, as since the time of the Renais.sance, the 
long reliefs of the sarcophagi have been freely used for the adornment of 
23alaces, villas and houses, while the comjilete sarcophagi liave served as 
fountains, troughs, and for similar purposes. A considerable number had 
gradually found their way into the Roman museums. But there was also a 
large number of these sarcophagi and sarcophagus reliefs that had strayed 
away from Rome into the other museums of Europe. Scarcely a single 
collection, as far as St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Scotland (Rossie Priory), 
Portugal, is without any specimens. On account of this wide diffusion of 
material, the editor experiences in the first jrlace considerable trouble in 
making a complete survey, then he has to make sure how’ much of this has 
already been published and also whether the publications are to be trusted. 
This is very seldom the case, since at the present day the claims of science are 
much higher than they were formerly, and involve not only reproductions 
accurate in detail and correct in style, but above all things we must have it 
carefully ascertained how much of the work in high relief — so easily damaged 
— is really antique, and how much is an addition due to the naive delight in 
creation of past centuries, which, unconcerned with questions as to genuine- 
nes.s, busied itself in producing something pleasing that could be used in the 
decorations of courts, passages, and halls. We also have to cope with modern 
restorations, as they are still carried on in Rome, where, e.g., peojde are not 
afraid to produce, by completely arbitrary additions, from the damaged 
remains of a sarcophagus representing Marsyas, a varied combination of 
reirresentations of all kinds of events. These investigations are, of course, 
only to be made with the originals, and thus require long journevs on the 
part of the collator, often to distant lands, where the remains of ancient art 
are to be found at the very limits of modern culture. Personal inspection is 
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most particularly needed in the case of those sarcophagi which are only 
known from descriptions, often only from brief mentions. And again, it is 
only in this way that the distinction can safely be made between what merits 
or requires reproduction by engraving, and what only needs an exact 
description ; since it would evidentl}' be needless waste to have a drawing 
made of every single repetition of exactly the same corapositiot). 

These preparatory efforts on the part of the intending editor must bo 
followed by those of the draughtsman. And it is no light task to discover 
an artist who has skill in work of this particular kind and is willing to devote 
himself to it entirel}’. As soon as he is found, he must next be made acquainted 
with the special character of the W'ork in hand and must acquire practice in 
it. Mechanical reproductions, by means of photography, are generally im- 
jjossihle owing to the position of the monuments and the light in which they 
stand. We must have recourse then to drawing by hand, whicli hy reason of 
the multitude of figures, and the dimensions of the compositions, often, too, 
the inconvenient position of the objects, occupies a great deal of time. And 
then the draughtsman ought also to be somewhat of a diplomatist. He must 
obtain access to the original, must overcome the innumerahlc, always novel 
difficulties which the fancies of the owners or the avarice of the keepers put 
in his way, must on occasions provide himself with a .scaffold and see to what 
is necessary in other ways. In Rome, or generally in the larger museums, ho 
is supported in his efforts hy the officials of the Institute or the directors of 
the collections, but in the smaller, out-of-the-way places, he must rely on his 
own energy, tact, and powers of persuasion. But at last all these difficulties 
are overcome, and the bitter cold of winter in the museums and the glowing 
heat of summer in the streets and courts have been successfully withstood, — 
the drawings are ready. Now begins the revision, for even the most practised 
draughtsman, not being a specialist in archaeology, will not bo able to com- 
prehend and reproduce everything correctly. Again, he will hardlv in every 
case have a quite sound judgment as to the distinction between the antique 
parts and the modern additions or alterations. The head of the undertaking 
must therefore set out on his travels again, and if possible in company with 
the draughtsman, must set about a comparison of the drawings c\ith the 
originals, and order what alterations may be necessary. Not till then docs 
the material lie to hand in a form fit for use. 

This work, which has to do witli several thousands of many-figured 
reliefs, has meantime occupied a period of many years and necessarilv 
consumed large sums of money. As a matter of fact, the work preparatorv 
to the Coiyus Sarco'phagoruia has cost about £.5,000. Now begins the pub- 
lication. A publisher has to be found and terms arranged with him — no 
ca.sy matter in a work involving so much engraving. Besides this, the editor 
(>f the collection must determine the arrangement of the whole work, the 
suitable distribution of the separate subjects on the plates, the mode of re- 
production — by copper-plate, lithography, mechanical process, or one of the 
h(,diotype proce.sses — and to superintend the carrying out of the whole. He 
must at the same time be always on the watch to sec whether in the mean- 
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time new monuments of flic Lind come to light and require srqtplementary 
drawings. Finally lie ha.s to compose the letterpress, and to solve all the 
[irohlcms which may bo raised in connection with it. Then he must send to 
press, and the printing being often of a laborious kind involves yet further 
exjienditure of time ; and now at last first the volume, finally the whole 
w'ork, is complete, until fresh accretions of monuments necessitate the 
production of supplementary numbers. 

Thus tedious is the process involved in every single series. With smaller 
works that frequently change hands and are easily lost sight of when in 
private ownership, such as terra-cottas, the difficulties are in many respects 
yet greater. Then again, the greater the artistic merit or the more peculiar 
the style of the monument, the greater are the difficulties of a really artistic 
drawing and reproduction. Yet another point is to be observed. It is not 
enough to reproduce in their present condition the originals that are still extant 
w’e must go back to the older sources, some of which set before us these same 
■works in their earlier state, often untouched by any restorations, wdiile others 
preserve for us sculptures that have vanished or been lost. We have to do 
with two different kinds of sources. Particularly valuable are the older 
collections of drawings after the antique, from the fifteenth century down- 
w'ards, to which only in recent years the attention of archaeologists has been 
tlircctod. Til is material is again very scattered. Berlin and Coburg, 

possessing two copies of a large collection of such drawings made about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, were first considered. A particularly rich 
treasure is hidden in the Royal private library at Windsor, the collections of 
the famous Commendatore dal Pozzo, of the seventeenth century, of the 
Cardinal Massimi, &:c., a great part of which the Institute has been able to 
make use of by the kind mediation of the Empress Frederick, and by 
the gracious permission of the Royal possessor. The British Museum, some 
English private collections, the Paris Library, the Library of the Escurial, &c., 
contain other drawings of the kind not yet sufficiently brought to light, and 
wc can hardly doubt that many similar sources of information lie unknowm 
i'l various places. These must be tracked out and brought into use as far 
as is possible. But not only are the treasures hidden in manuscripts to be 
discovered — all the literature of past times must be diligentiv searched 
through with the same object. Reports of excavations, descriptions of 
vanished works or of the earlier state of such as have since been defaced, 
early engravings, notices of the fortunes of the monuments in the hands of 
various owners, of dealers, and of restorers — all these fomr the material for 
long and tedious labours, which, however, not being speciallv difficult, can 
be apportioned to younger workers under experienced oversight. It is quite 
evident that this indispensable work, if it had to be undertaken afresh for 
each separate undertaking, especially if we take into account the scattered 
and not easily accessible state of the literature on the subject, -^vould involve 
a quite unreasonable waste of time, money, and .strength. But also for the 
collection of Latin inscriptions, of which the conditions are very similar to 
those of the collection of sarcophagi and other monuments, the troublesome 
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work of making extracts of the whole liteEature in manuscript or print, liad 
been undertaken and accomplished as a whole. So that we must regard as 
a nece.ssity to the completion of the entire undertaking of the publication 
of series, a repertory, comprehensive and as complete as possible, of archaeo- 
logical literature — not, of course, to be printed as a work in itself, but as a 
preparatory help to archaeological work. This notwithstanding it is possible 
that the order of the monuments to be extracted may ho determined with 
reference to such undertakings as might be nearest at hand. This task also 
has already been undertaken by the Institute with a special view to the 
future scries of statues, and has only been temporarily interrupted through 
want of the necessary funds. 

But we have not even yet come to an end of the efforts of the Institute 
for the progress of archaeology. Wo must add a considerable number of 
special prdrlications and of grants towards the publication of works, which, 
though useful, were not likely to be a commercial success. Not, of course, 
that such assistance was given whenever asked for, even in tlie case of very 
desirable publications. Such a course would h.ave gone beyond tlie means and 
the purposes of the Institute. Only such works could he taken up which 
had, so to speak, the character of inventories or of sources of information. 
Among these are, in the first place, catalogues of antiques, such as that by 
Duetschke, in five volumes, of the collections of Upper Italy, including those 
of Florence^; that by Matz and von Duhn of the .scattered monuments of 
Rome-; and that by Schreiber of the collection in the Villa Ludovisi." Next 
to these comes Schoene’s inde.x of the valuable Bocchi collection of vases 
in Adria, of which the Institute undertook the publication, with copious 
illustration by plates.* The Jubilee of the year 1879 was the occasion of 
De Rossi’s magnificent work on the older plans and views of the city of 
Rome, which opened up an almost unknown field of research.’’ It was also 
from the funds of the Institute that means were provided for IMaii’s Hixtory 
of Lecoratice Wall-paintiuy in PornpoH, with the accompanying valuable atlas 
of splendidly execute<l coloured plates, a work of the greate.st importance 
for the knowledge of ancient decoration.'’ Schliomann’s Myccnc finds led 
to the two great publications of Furtwangler and Lb.-^cheke on the so-called 
ilycene vases, which make a consi<lerable contribution towards the kuow](,‘dg(‘ 
of one of the oldest phases of art and civilization on Greek soil," An excava- 
tion specially undertaken by the Institute in the neighbourhood of Acharnae 
brought to light a bee-hive vault like those of Mycene, the complete contents 
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of wliicli were publislieel in a special treatise.’^ Another is ready for publica- 
tion on an excavation undertaken by the Institute itself in Lesbos under the 
superintendence of Koldewey, for exploring a large and hitherto completely 
unknown Ionic temple. Finally, with the .support of the Prussian Ministry 
of E<lucation and of the German Military Staff the Institute undertook an 
entirely fresh survey of Attica, and is publishing the results under Ernst 
Curtius and Kaupert’s supervision in more than twenty largo sheets.^ By 
these means, Attica now belongs to the most exactly known regions of the 
world. A detailed text by Milchhoefer accomjranies the atlas. As a welcome 
secpicl to this we may regard the maps of Mycenc, undertaken by Cairtain 
Steffen, which have for the first time 2'i’esented a clear and comjrlete 
representation of this remarkable seat of the earliest Greek culture.® 

II. 

IVe hope that what we have said above will have made clear to the 
reader how narrow and inaccurate is that conception which would still make 
the Arclittcolodkxil Institute identical with the B-oman Institute, and 
confine all attention to this branch only. What we are dealing with is in 
fact nothing less than an attempt at the oi'fjanv,ntioii af archaeological loorlc, 
so fur as such an attempt is necessary and practicable ; for it is hardly needful 
to say that, besides this, the free labour of individuals will and must often 
continue to be the principal foctor in scientific itrogress. This thought was 
already present to Gerhard and to the other founders of the Roman Institute, 
and we must admire the talent with which the task was taken up, and the 
parts assigned, while the threads invisibly rested in the hands of that great 
organizer. But since Gerhard’s death we have no central personality, 
acknowledged as such by all nations and by all fellow- workers. Moreover, 
the tasks set before archaeology — which may justly be considered among the 
most progressive sciences ijf our century — have so much increased that a single 
per.-iou and the former limited means no longer suffice for the conijnehensive 
and lofty purposes in view. In consequence, the Central Direction, faithful 
to the traditions of the Institute while gradually transfoiming them, has 
undertaken this task and entered on the new paths maikcd out, without 
claiming in any way a privilege for doing so, but showing the way to other 
similar Institutions or Academies which might be willing to undertake or to 
l)romote other jiarts of the large work still remaining. For it is evident that 
neither the work of individual sjieiaalists nor the means of individual 
publishers would be sutficient for such a scope. Only large public funds, 
methodically laiil out, might in time attain the goal. The same remarks 
.qiply to the largo historical publications undertaken in different countries 
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and generally suiiported by public funds, or by learned bodies, except that it 
results necessarily from the nature of art, wliitdi imist appeal to the eye, 
and to the conditions of the editing of works of art, that the piddication 
of the great archaeological collections requires much larger sums tlian 
do the drawing up and the publication of mere written documents. sVnd 
so in the choice of the means of reproduction no luxtiiy is admitted ; in 
fact economy is carried to such lengtlis that — hitherto, at lea.st — thosi- wlio 
are working on the series or on the special eiiterpri.'es, leceive no otlier 
reward for their most fatiguing labours than that which consists in the 
coirsciousness of having furthered the cause of science. There is need in 
truth of the self-denying, ideal tone of mind, which is not yet out of vogue 
among the representatives of science in Germany, to overcome faint-hearted- 
ness iir work. But there is ak'.o need of a union of all forces, of a ch^se 
organization, to prevent the strength of individuals from being spent im- 
profitably, and to make ail efforts help t'jwards the attainment of the great 
objects in view. 

It lias already Irecir remarked tliat for tliese oljects tlio mii.-,t important 
means liave been ptrovided itr the two institutions abroad, the Roman and the 
Atheuiair Irrstitirte.s. For either of these Institutes, its sphere of action has 
beerr determined by its geographical po,'.itioii. Athens nnrst ho the centre ot 
exploration for those lands of the East wliere Greek influences have pre- 
l)orrderated, not merely hrr European Greece witlr its islands aird the 
neighbourirrg regions, but also for Asia Minor, which has of late been the 
Hold of rival explorations from .all nations, as far as Gyprus and tin.' coa.sts of 
arreiont Phoetrieia. The Roman branch institution naturally has Italy for its 
primary field of research, without losing siglit of the further western huuls ot 
the old Roman Emjiire. Besides keeping a watchful eye on all fre-'h di— 
covciies, he.'ide.s their owii travels of research and even their own excavations 
on a small scale, the branch institutions find leisun.' for prosecuting \igoroUslv 
those great tasks which belong to the Institute ns a whole. The iliiectors 
ot the series as well as the arti'ts employed, naturally have reCoursi- to the 
secretaries in Rome or Athens, who .Muootli their jiaths nod gei.erallv 
undertake their cause. But besides the secretaiies. they have at theii 
dispo.sal the wdrole ranks of young scliolar.s, who for about futv \ear.s li.ive, in 
the iihraso of the Gajiitol, gone by the name of ( )f tlic.^e the 

main body consists of those wdio hold the bur.-'uries ot the Instit\ite, io>ir 
being appointed every year, and they are joined by other vouiig scholars. 
Germans and foreigners — of lati* e^iiecially Austrians. Tliese yoniie men, 
under the direction of the secretaries, go through courses of stiidv, witli 
practical woik, in archaeology, ejiigrajihy, and topograjil.v, which, coiieideiing 
the riches of mateiiid heajied up and .-'till accumuiatiiig from all sides in the 
museums, aifurd an iucomparahle jiractical comiiletiou to tlieir pievions 
academic studies. ^loreover they make their entrance, nndei tlic guidance of 
the secretaries, into the organism we have already describeil of arcliae(_ilogical 
work as a whole, and it is gratifying to see how zealously and Imw skilful] v 
t!ie \oung men, in addition to their own .studios, undertake now the 
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cataloguing of a collection, now the promotion of one of the great pub- 
lications, now a small excavation, now the exploration of unknown places 
or of insufficiently known ruins. We soon recognize that a strong common 
motive power urges on all these labours, and how in active and friendly 
competition each exerts himself for the common good : ‘ To be the first in 
every fielil, and still surpass the rest.’ And yet the reins are not held so 
tight as may be the case in other similar institutions. The German way 
is to leave to the individuals as much freedom as possible, and the good 
training and good will of the majority fully justifies this principle. All the 
more encouraging is the voluntary co-operation of the individuals in common 
effort for the progress of science. 

When the attention has to be directed to such high and far-reaching 
purposes, the question naturally arises whether the arrangements handed 
down from the past are still quite adequate to those purposes, or whether in 
certain points reforms are required. Such considerations have come home to 
the members of the Central Direction for many years past. As might 
naturally be expected, any such suggestions applied less to the newer 
arrangements which were a product of the tendency to take a wider range 
than they did to the oldest part of the whole establishment, the Roman 
Institute. This had both in its organs and in its settlements entirely kept 
to the traditions of its time of foundation, more than a half-century before, 
when the Roman Institute was the only accredited scientific representative of 
archaeology in Italy. But in the place of a patronizing Papal government and 
a divided Italy, had been formed the united Italian kingdom, which rvas 
striving to gather its forces together in the scientific as well as in the political 
field, and wrote on its banner the proud uttei’ance : ‘ Italia fa da stV Already 
in the year 1872, the municipal Commission of Archaeology, which had for 
its task to preser\'e antiquarian interests amidst the extensive rebuilding 
going on in the new capital of Italy, began to publish its own archaeological 
journal, the editors of which were in a better position than the Institute to 
follow up and to place on record the discoveries which were daily being 
made. Thus the antiquities of the city of Rome were rvithdrawm from the 
monthly Reports of the Institute, and only the Momniunti with the Annuli 
attached to them continued to be the natural vehicle for publications 
requiring much space and large plates. A quantity of periodicals in the 
provinces of wider or narrower scope followed the example of the capital. Of 
still greater moment was the decision taken in 1875 by the Roman Accfff?f//n« 
dci Lined to publish monthly accounts of all new excavations and discoveries 
derived from the reports furnished by the In.spectors of Exca\ ations through- 
out Italy to the General Direction of Antiquities at Rome. The annual 
quarto volume composed of these official Xofdie degli scavi served the same 
purpose which the Bulhttino of the Institute bad been endeavouring for half 
a century to carry out with less abundant and trustworthy materials. ^Yas it 
then expedient to continue the production of the Bolkttino in its early form '■ 
None could answer this question in the affirmative except those who regarded 
anything which was customary as necessarily worthy of preservation. 
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The difficulties connected with the folio plates of the Monuuu nti hinJili 
were of another kind. When that publication was begun, two methods of 
engraving only were in use for such works, lithograph and copperplate. The 
former process had been only occasionally u.sed by the Institute, particulaily 
for the plates published in Paris, and again, more recently, for the reproduction 
in colours of vase- and wall-paintings. Copperplate engraving, on the other 
hand, was used by skilled artists both in Pari.s and Rome, and so wa.- 
principally employed for the plates of the Institute. During a lung time, 
up to about 1870, they were confided mainly to Bartolommeo Br.rtoccini, who^e 
engravings also in other artistic publications have won celebrity. But gradu- 
ally this branch of art decayed at Rome, and now it is cultivated with fai 
more success elsewhere. Thus in the case of difficult engravings foreign 
engravers had to be employed. Also in regard to all of the modem photo- 
graphic processes of reproduction the level of technical excellence at Rome 
is rather low ; and the silver-printing which is practised there with zeal and 
success is out of the question when a large edition is re(iuired. In the case 
of chromo-lithography too, only easy .subjects are leproduced with tolerable 
success. The result of these unfortunate conditions, hn' which the Institute 
was in no way responsible, was that difficult plates had frequently to be 
e.xecuted out of Italy. And when this was the case the original drawings 
had to be sent to Berlin, or Leipzig, or Munich, ami the stock of the valuable 
plates had to be sent back to Rome ; whence once more at the end of the 
year they made their way back to Germany with the complete edition. It 
was surely simpler and niore practical, seeing that this would ])iobably be 
necessary oftencr and oftener in coming yeans, simply to remove the whole 
publishing of the Moadjucnti from Rome. 

For such removal there was another and a still stronger reason. The 
Moniuacnti were the only folio publication at the dispo.'al of the Institute. 
In the hands of the secretaries at Rome they were naturally mainly Used 
for the reproduction of Italian monuments, among which a prominent place 
was taken by the monuments of Etruria, and lately by those of early Italian 
civilization, besides vases, statues of the kind common in Roman museums- 
sarcophagi, and wall-paintings. True Greek art was thrust too much into 
the background, and commonly found a place only on suggestion from abroad. 
Such a selection of material fulfilled ill the general purposes of the Institute. 
It naturally seemed unfair that the Athenian Institute, situated at the verv 
source of the purest art and in the midst of continual important discoveries 
should not have so large a share in that great publication as had Rome. A’ 
share in it wnas also claimed by the Bei lin Direction ; German museums 
and many foreign galleries, such as the British Museum with its many 
unpublished treasures, could be more easily reached from Berlin. 

Finally there were inconveniences in connection with the Annuli. Dm- 
of the chief purposes of this publication was, as has been sho^vn, to provide 
an accompanying text to the plates of the Moaiimenti : the two were closelv 
connected. The consequence was that sometimes a very imjiortant monu- 
nu'iit difficult of comment was kept hack for vears because an abh‘ 
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commentator could not be found ; sometimes a plate was accompanied by a 
hastily written paper rpiito unworthy to appear in a first-rate periodical. 
Such experiences suggested the cpiestiuu whether it would not be better to 
loosen the close union between the Amiali and the large plates, and to let 
each periodical stand on an independent footing. 

Yet another point called for consideration. At the time when the 
Institute was founded, circumstances had required the exclusive use of the 
Italian, French, or Latin language, and the exclusion of German. But times 
were changed. Knowledge of the German language had, within the last few 
<lecades, .spread to a remarkable extent, especially in Italy, — the only country 
here in question. There are at the present day in the principal cities of Italy 
but few scholars who are not acquainted with German, at least sufficiently 
well to be able to read it without difficulty, especially as German archaeologi- 
cal literature cannot be safely neglected by any student of the subject. On 
the other hand there was not a single Italian whose ears were not sensitive 
to the foreign-sounding style of Italian that pervaded the writings of the 
Institute, and it required all the courtesy wdiich belongs to Italians by birth 
and breeding to endure patiently, and without change of countenance, such 
mutilation of their beautiful mother-tongue. As early as ten years ago, on 
the occasion of the jubilee of the Institute, the impatient inquiry was heard 
from the younger Italians, whether the time bad not come to allow admission 
to the German language, with the Italian, into the periodicals of the Institute, 
and to give credit to Italians for know'ing at least so much German. And 
indeed, since the French had withdrawn from the Institute, and the Roman 
Institute belonged almost entirely to Germans and Italians, it seemed unrea- 
sonable to reserve, simply in memory of old times, to the French language 
the place it had formerly held, now" that its use had long ceased to be very 
frequent, and to exclude German from the periodicals of an institution 
that belongs to the German Empire, from which it derives its entire 
support, is guided by German officials, and is by preference frequented by 
young German scholars. We may safely ask whether France, England, or 
Italy, under similar circum.stances, would ever have for more than fifty yeans 
completely renounced the employment of their own languages in oral dis- 
cussion and in publication. And ajiart from the question of national dignity, 
convenience and equity demanded that Germans should no loiro-er be com- 
pelled to clothe, or to cause others to clothe, their articles in the generally in- 
convenient and ill-fitting garment of a foreign longue. How much of the 
natural expression of the thought and the original colour of the description is 
usually lost in this process of transformation, and how easilv an unintended 
comic clement creeps in, might be illustrated from many examples. 

III. 

It was along these linos that changes wore being mooted within the 
Central Direction, and a discussion of the subject had been placed among the 
agenda for the next general meeting, when-mattors were unexpectedly brought 
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to a more speedy decision. In the Xew Year’s number of the Kola i^chf Zi 'ihmij 
for 1885, Herr Iline, Professor of Engli.sh Literature at the Tdniversity nt 
Heidelberg, and autlior of several woi’k.s on Roman history, who had lived 
.some winter months at Rome, complained of the e.vclusion of the German 
language from the writings and discu.s.sions of the Roman Institute. The 
Imperial Chancellor (the Institute as a foundation depending on tin' 
Emiiire, and on account of its branch acadcmie.s in foreign parts, comc.s 
under the Foreign Office) demanded from the Central Direction a statement 
on the subject, and subsequently ordered them to give the German language 
its proper privileges in the Roman Institute. The ^Kninarnli and the 
Anncdi were to be turned into a German periodical, the u.-^e of Latin being 
permitted; in the Bidkttino, on the other hand, Italian was to he allowed, 
and in exceptional cases also French. In the oial discussions of the meetings 
German and also Italian were to he used — other languages onlv when the 
speakers were unfamiliar with either of these tongues. By this means, 
a definite line was laid down for the further resolutions of the Central 
Direction. In the most essential points, these niov onlers agreed with the 
intended changes already de.scribed, and although at first the regulation 
seemed to involve difficulties in some points of its execution, after a personal 
conference of the Central Direction with the Roman secretaries, a satisfactory 
understanding was reached as to the method of carrying out the future 
rules. 

The affairs of the Moniimndi lent them.selves the most easily to re- 
arrangement. When this was to be made the chief periodical of the ImTitutc 
as a whole, the removal from Rome to the residence of the Central Direction, 
Berlin, — also desirable on technical grounds — and the transformation of the 
Monuiinnti antichi imditi into Antdcc BUdirrrhe followed as a matter of 
coui'se. The epithet iaaJdi might be omitted, because an occasional more 
exact republication of monuments of which hitherto only inadecpuite 
engravings had apjpeared, was not to be entirely e.xcluded. Each of the 
three centres of the Institute, Berlin, Rome, and Athens, obtained free 
disposal of a third of the twelve annual plates, although this rule is not to 
be enforced with pedantic precision. If one of the three seats of Direction 
happens to be particularly rich in materials, so that it can make puldie 
any specially important monuments, it is an understood thing that precedence 
should be given to its publications, and on the other hand the editorial stall 
has to take means for preventing undue preference from being given to anv 
particular kind of monuments, and to [irovidc for a fair proportion among the 
works of architecture, of sculpture, and of painting. The three numbers that 
have apjicared since the change afford a jtistification of it which will be easily 
appreciated. They are distinguished from the former Roman Jfitiuiihn/i 
both by the variety of important monuments and by the great siqieriority in 
the processes of reproduction, and if, especially in the latter resjxnt, some- 
thing remains to be desired (for in this rccspect Berlin is less advanceil 
than, c.ff. Vienna), the progress made is nevertheless clear to every unpre- 
judiced mind. We would ob.scrve in particular that the investigation of 
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architectural remains had not till now been allowed to occupy the space 
which its importance merited. The textual appendix to each number consists 
only of a rather short table of contents of the separate plates, which gives 
the facts about as fully as would a good catalogue. No more lengthy 
explanations are permitted in that place. Such elucidations as are necessary, 
in cases where opinions may safely be stated, find their place in one or other 
of the periodicals of the Institute ; where the mere reproduction is sufficient, 
or where adequate explanation would require deeper and more protracted 
study, then at least the monument is made accessible to all archaeologists as 
soon as possible. 

When in the case of the large plates, appended explanatory notices 
ceased to be necessary, the Annali seemed to lose their chief raison d’etre, 
which had consisted in maintaining such connection between illustration and 
explanation. The remaining part of the contents of this periodical were more 
like those of the Bulldtino. Seeing then that the number of really valuable, 
or even of somewhat important archaeological works which can take the 
shape of magazine articles, is not very numerous, and seeing also that it 
would not be desirable to further the publication of inferior work by means 
of a superfluity of periodicals of similar character, it seemed advisable to 
effect a concentration of forces, the more so as other nations — Italy, France, 
England, America — have recently begun with great success to unite their 
forces in special periodicals dedicated to archaeology. To this end, the part 
of the Roman Annali devoted to the more imjDoitaut investigations wa.s 
united with the Arehaeulogisehc Zeitung of Berlin, and the twofold origin 
was expressed in the new title of ArcJiacologischcs Jahrluck. For the sensa- 
tional interest of striking novelties, suitable for a journal or a monthly 
magazine, is out of place in a quarterly or an annual, which should be in the 
first place devoted to continuous scientific investigations of greater or less 
scope. These can sometimes dispense with pictorial illustrations, or thev 
may be illustrated in the plates of the annual or by smaller sketches inserted 
in the letterpress, or finally they may be attached to the larger plates oi' 
the Antihe Bildicerlw The form of the Jahrbiich is like that of the previous 
Archaeologische Zeitung, but made a little smaller, so that the inconvenient 
two-column page could be changed for a single column. The annual is 
supposed to be capable of extension by the issue of separate supplements. 
Often, unfortunately, the publication of e.xtensive archaeological works which 
require a large number of plates meets with great difficulties in the conditions 
of the book trade, or sometimes it is effected in an out-of-the-way place, 
where it is withdrawn from convenient general use. The supplementarv 
numbers of the annual, following as occasion arises, are designed to obviate, 
as far as possible, these disadvantages, without compelling the purchasers 
of the annual to take the supplements in addition. As a first instalment 
a paper by Strzygowski on the illustrated calendar of Furius Dionysius 
Philocalus (ad. 854) has already appeared. A number of other interesting- 
works — for instance, a report on important discoveries in the Aeolic town of 
Aegae, and a treati.se, by D<irpfeld and Rei.sch,on the remains of earlier Greek 
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theatres and tlieir arrangements — have been promised in tlie forthcoming 
supplements. Finally, from the present 3'e:ir onwards, the annual, appearing 
in (piarterh’ numbeis, contains a regular .supplement corresponding to tlie 
An]a(ciiki;riAclLC Air.ci^cr formerlv edited h\' Gerhard. For as it is desired, as 
far as possible, to keep the annual in ihe region.s of purely .scientitic discussion, 
and seeing that the periodicals of the Roman and of the Athenian Institute 
— of which we shall speak directly — aie occupied principally within their 
own geographical limits, it i.s advisable to have a paper of freer scope for 
communication.s on points of bibliogT;i))h3’ and on points touching museuni.s, 
for notices of the proceedings of the Berlin Archaeologi(;al Society (a society 
akin, as it were, to the Institutej and of other .scieiitilic societies, for news of 
excavations, for short scientitic notices, for obituaiy records, and so forth. 
This completion of the annual by the addition of a jjaper of this kind t\ill 
certainly meet the wishes of man\’ fellow-workers, esjteciallv of .such as re.-'ide 
in the provinces, and owing to thtdr distance fiom the centres of the Institute 
are without opportunity of hearing the new.s that ever hows thither from 
all parts. Thus, for example, since a knowledge of the proceedings of the 
above-mentioueil Berlin Society, very’ important in many wa\'s, ha.s for years 
been unattainable by means of German archaeological periodicals, jjeople had 
to gather their information from political, literary, and otljer newspapers and 
weekij' papers. If po.ssiblo, this will not be the case in future. 

Besides these two German publications, which e.specially represent the 
Institute as a whole, the two foreign Institutes naturally require each its 
special organ. In Athens, the apj)earing in (jnorterlv numher.-i, 

illustrated by a number of smaller plates, has for tlie most jiart ke{;t its 
original arrangement. Under Ulrich Koehler’s editorshijy this periodical has 
by the thoroughness of its discu.ssions and its e.xcellent scientific tone 
obtained a idace of honour among its couteniporaiies. The only wisli to be 
expressed — one justified by the title A conuiti'ni'-titKois — is that the periodical 
could be directed more along the lines taken by tlie publication — also 
Athenian — of the French School. However, in this respect a marked 
improvement has of late been \isihle, which is to be attiihuted partly to the 
conscious purpose of the editors, pai tlv to the iucreased interest in travels 
and discoveries taken by members of the Institute, especially by the holders 
of studentships and their companions, and partly in the character and bent 
of studies of one of the secretaries. Wilhelm ]Jor]ifeld, who had belonged 
to the Athenian Institute for some yeans, and became second secretary in 
1880 , and soon after fif'-t secretary, belongs to that band of architects who 
have received a thorough training in the exact investigation of ancient 
buildings, by means of the German excavations at Olympia and the 
Prussian at Pergamum, and at the same time aie capable of making a com- 
plete co-ordination of tlieir investigations with those of archaeologists who 
have undeigone a diffm'ent tr.iining- In securing Dorpfeld for the Athenian 
Institute, the study of architecture — hitherto aliao.st entirely neglected — 
has won a permanent place as a branch of the work of the In.stitute. 
Both the AnliJ:(' Bihhri ilci: and the Athenian MUHu Uiukji n, have aheadv 
H.S. — VUL, X. p 
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gained much thereby, and not the least advantage of the newly aroused 
activity of the Institute has been the gradual fresh measurement of extant 
ancient biiihlings, and the discussion of the results obtained from them. The 
lesser excavations set on foot in various places for the jnirpose of promoting 
those investigations atiorcl at the same tune an excellent training in such 
work for the young scholars who take part in them. It is to be hopcil that 
Germany will not renounce the hope of plucking, on some future occasion, 
new Olympian or Pergamene laurels, and on such an occasion, tins band of 
directors of excavations will be found, in virtue of their knowledge and then- 
practical skill, to be of very great service. 

The example of the Athenian periodical naturally suggested itself to 
those who had the task of revising the form of the Roman Bulhttvno. The 
zealous activity of the Italians above described, particularly in reporting 
archaeological discoveries, and to some extent also in working out results, 
necessitated some kind of change. We are far from regretting this circum- 
stance — on the contrary, it seems to us quite in the order of things that 
Italy, strengthened on all sides, should regard it as a task peculiarly her own 
to collect and make known the archaeological facts and discoveries within her 
own limits ; nay, we acknowledge, with unmixed satisfaction, that among the 
reporters not a few are accomplishing their task most meritoriously. Though 
the Roman Institute has lost thereby some of its previous functions, it still 
retains sufficient for its powers. Moreover, even in the field of reporting, not 
all its duties were taken away. With respect to such important excavations 
a.s, e.g., those of Pompeii, no reports are, for minuteness and accuracy, to be 
compared with those of Man in the Roman BulldUno. The Italian official 
inspectors of excavations are so numerous that it is impossible for all to stand 
at the same level of scientific knowledge, and many places merit and require 
a more accurate report. This applies especially to those parts of Italy which 
were once Greek, and which lie somewhat outside the circle of interests of 
the Italian investigator. Further, it is a natural result of regular and official 
drawing up of reports, that in the course of a long-continued excavation the 
connection of results is easily broken, and that they cannot afford to pass over 
anything, however slight and insignificant. We can thus easily imagine that 
in many cases a supplementary or a periodical resume of the really important 
things discovered (which must depend not on the descriptions of others but 
on personal observation), and a sketch of the results ensuing therefrom, must 
be by no means out of place. And further, the Athenian 21 1 tthe.il a agen have 
shown that, besides the reports of excavations, room may bo found for special 
scientific investigations. This function of the former Annul i, with the plates 
thereto belonging, is now also reserved for the BuUettino. So that the 
Roman 2HWicihinrj(n (with the second title of BuUdtino) not only represent 
the former BuUettino, but constitute, with the addition of a part of the 
Annuli, an extended organ for researches belonging to the regions of the 
Roman Institute, i.c. to all the western lands of the Mediterranean basin. 
As not only the labour of Germans, but, according to the older custom, the 
co-operation of Italian members of the Institute is particularly expected in 
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this field, both languages are equally favoured in this periodical ; indeed, in 
order to satisfy the interests of Italian workers and readers as far as possible, 
it is probable that Italian will continue for long time to be the dominant 
language. The appended plates are in many, perhaps in most cases, sufficient 
for the illustration of the papers. At the same time, it is possible here also 
to hand over the more comprehensive monuments or groups of monuments 
to the Antikc Bilduxrlr, while the treatises pertaining thereto, if they are to 
be in Italian, may find their place in the Roman MitlhcUiinrjcn. Finally, we 
must especially notice — what is indeed self-evident, but has encountered 
doubts and fears in some quarters — that the secretaries in Rome and Athens 
are as independent as they were before, in relation not only to the editing of 
their periodicals, but to the whole sphere of their scientific activity. 

But the new arrangement of the periodicals which we have described 
was not the only novelty. One which penetrated deeper into all previous 
habits was the permission to use the German language in the meetings of 
the Institute. These winter meetings in the large library of the Institute 
form, if we may use the expression, the great mart for the exchange of Italian 
and German knowledge. Here more than anywhere else have been formed, for 
more than half a century, the friendly personal ties which bind together the 
scholars of both nations — here the newest discoveries are imparted, and 
become at once material for a lively exchange of thought. At one time, all 
listen with eager reverence to an enchanting analysis from Giambattista de 
Rossi ; at another, they follow with interest the arguments of the German 
scholars belonging to the Institute. The medium of mutual understanding 
was the Italian language. It w'as open to doubt whether German were — not 
equally w^ell, but in any degree at all — adapted to this purpose. For there is 
for a foreigner a very great difiference between the faculty of understanding a 
printed treatise and that of following a spoken discourse, and in this case 
there was also to be considered the great variety among German dialects, and 
the want of fluency sometimes found especially among the younger scholars. 
In fact, the fear seemed to be justified that to introduce the German language 
without making any exceptions would be to defeat the whole object of these 
gatherings, and to disturb the old, near relations subsisting between Italian 
and German fellow-workers. This result rvas unfortunately, before there rvas 
any visible sign of the intention of such a radical change, assumed as certain 
also in certain German circles at Rome, and was aho openly talked of in the 
presence of the Italian friends of the Institute. Thus excitement and bud 
feeling were aroused in Rome. People thought themselves justified in 
assuming that the traditional relations torvards the Italians were now at stake, 
and there arose a project of an opposition Italian Institute started by the late 
minister Bonghi. But when the official proceedings in Berlin, which took a 
certain time, were completed, it became evident that here once more there 
had been ‘ much ado about nothing.’ Certainly, the German language was 
allowed free access to the meetings, and indeed, for the so-to-speak official 
parts of the session — the opening and clodng — its use wa.s made compulsory, 
in order thereby to maintain in some measure the claims of Germany in 
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regard to thu Institute. But since, in case Italian scholars should be present, 
the use of Italian was expressly to be permitted to all present Avithout any 
limitations, the Italians .still had it in their power to give preponderance to 
the language of the land in which the Institute was established. If foreign 
guests are unable to expre.ss themselves in either of these languages or in 
Latin, they may, as an exceptional privilege, take 2»M't in the proceedings in 
other languages, such as English or French. 

IV. 

The readers who have followed these exj^lanations will, I trust, have 
become convinced on two points. In the first jAlace, that the changes 
necessitated within the last few years in the Roman Institute^ have resulted 
cjuite naturally on the one hand from the transformation of the Institute into 
a firmly-established institution of the German Empire, and on the other 
hand, from the extension of the scientific objects which had to be placed in 
view. Even the change of name from ‘ Instituto di Corrispondenza 
archeologica ’ into the more simjde ‘Deutsches archiiologisches Institut’ was 
a natural result of that change in official position, and at once it jpoints to the 
fact that the unduly narrow range of tin'! earlier Roman Institute has been 
expanded so as to form an organization on a large scale, jcroceeding from its 
centre in Germany, and comprehending a variety of forces. Yet this change 
in name does not by any means betoken a character of exclusiveness, Avhich 
Avould be contrary to the old international traditions of the Institute. On the 
contrary, the co-operation of all engaged in a like work, to whatsoever nation 
they may belong, is most earnestly desired. To this end, all the privileges 
and means of assistance Avhich the Institute can offer have been placed at 
the disposal of all workers ecptally. The lectures and demonstrations which 
the secretaries undertake with the students are, both in Rome and in Athens, 
open to young scholars from foreign countries, if they have sufficient 
accpiaintance with the German language, and we are glad to see that these 
advantages are willingly made use of in Athens by the members of tlie 
American and the British Schools. In the rooms of the Casa Tarpea, 
foreign archaeologists may also find accommodation, so far as sj}ace jierinits. 
And again, the use of the excellent library of the Institute is ojieii without 
distinction to all educated persons ; how' much this permission imjjlies, and 
how eagerly it is used — especially by the Italians — every one knows who has 
spent any length of time in Rome. 

The second point on which I desire to lay esjrecial stress is that of the 
relation of the Institute to the Italians, which through misunderstaiidino's 
and misinterijretations like those noticed above, once threatened to become 
considerably strained. On several occasions, a meaning has been put into 
the changes in the Institute which would imply that a certain ultra-German 
chauvinism had come to prevail there, and that the chano-es had been 
lirompted by feelings of ho.stility to Romo or even bv contempt for the 
Italian colleagues. Yet nothing could be further from the truth. Seeiim 
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that we Germaris feel ourselves, in political matters, whether through the 
analogies in our recent history, or in virtue of common efforts made in behalf 
of peace, clo.sely bound to the Italian people, how slujuld we come in the field 
of science to renounce all at once all our old traditions and to thiust back, or 
regard with aversion, those who hail for a long time been our friends and 
fellow- workers ? On the contrary, those changes in the publications of the 
Institute were in part the actual residt of the recently-stimulated activity of 
the Italians themselves and of our ungrudging recognition of their claim to 
carry on their own work in their own land and by the light of their own 
knowledge. If in course of time, the scheme once set on foot and since 
abandoned, of an Italian archaeological institute shoukl be carried out, we 
Germans would be the very first to give the nerv establishment a hearty 
welcome. We should belmid in it imt so much a rival institution as an 
additional strength to the spirit of scientific enterpri.<e which would animate 
both institutes alike. The field of archaeological research is surely wide 
enough and rich enough to allow two institutes to find sufficient work without 
mutual hindrance. How stands the case at Athens ! Besides the very 
energetic Greek archaeological society with its own journal, and he.sides the 
Governmental Department for Antiquities and Museums, which also has its 
monthly reports, wo liave there at work no less than four foreign archaeo- 
logical institutes — tlie French School, the German Institute, the American 
School, and the British School, and yet all these find without difficulty their 
fitting spheres of activity. Why should we expect to find it otherwise in 
Rome, ill Italy ? 

But if, nevertheles.s, those fears have been able to become widespread, and 
even to become diffused beyond the boundaries of Italy, this diffusion is in 
great part to be attributed to the fact that almost at the .same time a complete 
change of persons took place in the secretarial bodies both at Athens and 
at Rome. It was easy to attribute an erroneous importance to this fact, which 
indeed resulted from an entirely accidental combination of peculiar circum- 
staiicos. Athens was deprived of Ulrich Koehler who had for long been sole 
secretary, on his summons to Berlin to undertake the professoiiate of ancient 
history — an honourable post which lie was naturally unwilling to decline. 
His colleague Dorpfeld remained, and after Eugen Petersen had for a short 
time occupied Koehler's post, was transferred to the first jilace, -while Paul 
Wolters was associated with him as .second secretary. In Rome, there died 
ill January, 1SS7, the venerable Wilhelm Honzen, who for almost half a 
century had taken part in the direction of the Institute, and who had always 
been, to u.se Mommsen's word.s, hoiiaravi litti ronua ojmd duos nutiones in'opa- 
giitor, Italoruni Gcnno.nonrivqiic aiiiicitiac slrddlitor. A .short time previously, 
Molfgaiig Helbig, who likewi.se had for more than twenty years carefully 
cultivated friendly relatioii.s with the Italian.s, had on the advice of his 
physician requested permission to retire on account of his failing liealtb, and 
under such circumstances, this cuuld hardly he denied to him. Thus there 
left Ruiiie, ahno.st simultaneously, tliosc persons with whom the Italians were 
must lamiliar, and who might stand as representing the traditions of many 
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years. It was quite natural that some connection should be supposed 
between these events and the new arrangements, though such a supposition 
must ignore the facts that Helbig had taken part in the consultations of the 
Central Direction as to the new constitution, and had declared himself satisfied 
with it in all essential points, and that Henzen had readily undertaken to 
carry out the new arrangements, and thereby to prove to the Italians that 
the scope and intentions of those arrangements had been incorrectly repre- 
sented to them. The Central Direction, thus compelled by circumstances, 
could do nothing more than to fill the posts with the best qualified persons 
available, and with such as were (juite clear from any trace of hostility against 
Italy. Thus the principal post was assigned to Eugen Petersen, a well-known 
investigator and teacher of archaeology, who had likewise conducted excava- 
tions and expeditions of discovery in Asia Minor, and whose character, as well 
as his mature age, afforded a pledge that he, like Henzen, would always be 
ready to do good services to anybody, and would in everything regard ex- 
clusively the interests of science. At the same time no one seemed better 
suited to the epigraphical part of the task than Christian Htilsen, fellow- 
worker and successor to Henzen in the publication of the titiiU urlcmi in 
the great Corpus iascriptiotiv.m Latinarum. Also August Mau, who had for 
long acted as amanuensis to Henzen, and during his long stay at Rome ha.s 
acquired the full confidence of the Italian scholurs, was attached to the 
Roman Institute, with the special provision that he should devote his attention 
to the library, and also continue to prosecute his study of Pompeii. And if we 
also observe how precisely the most weighty representatives of Italian learning, 
such as De Rossi and Fiorelli, now as previously take an active share in 
the discussions and the work of the Institute, we may rest assured in the 
hope, that even if a fesv mi.sunderstandings maj' yet linger in Rome, they 
will all vanish in course of time, and that the old friendly co-operation of 
Germans and Italians rvill continue to exist, — a hope which seems to be 
justified by the three volumes that have since appeared of the Roman Mit- 
tJicUungcn. Finally, we have a pledge for a peaceable administration of all 
the affairs of the Institute, in such fashion as to avoid giving offence, and to 
follow only the best interests of science, in the person of the man who stands 
at the head of the whole Institute. Alexander Conze, who had already for 
many years presided over the Central Direction, but had been hindered by 
other duties from devoting all his powers to the Institute, has now' been for 
two years at the head of the whole establishment, in the post of General 
Secretary, which had ceased at Gerhard’s death, but has been revived as 
a new' office by the Imperial Government. Thus a fixed central point has 
been given, without which so far-reaching an organization could hardly have 
been kept together. 

However much we may regret the groat personal changes of the last few 
years, w'e must acknowledge that there is a more cheerful side to be seen in 
the application to the woik of entirely' fresh foives. There are no longer any' 
particular interests belonging to the Roman and to the Athenian Institute, 
or to the department in Berlin, but all the officials and all tlic active members 
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of the Institute, mutually realizing their common interests, are animated by 
an equally warm atfeetion for the Institute as a whole. They all cherish the 
same tinii conviction of the iinportance of their common undc'rtaking.s, of the 
worthiness of their common aims, and of the neces.sitj", in order to reach those 
aims, of uniting all forces in unbroken harmony. May the Institute in this 
matter find ever the kindly interest and the intelligent sujjport of all those, 
of whatever land or nation they may he, wdio have at heart the energetic and 
methodical development of archaeological science, while on its side, the 
Institute is ever ready to sujiport all those who are labouring along with it 
towards a like goal. 


SriiAssDUitG, JTuv. 1S8S. 
{Jicvid'.d, Ai'ij. 1SS9.} 


Ad. Michaelis. 
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ARTEMIS- LETO AND APOLLO-LAIRBENOS. 

One of the most curious series of Anatolian inscriptions known to me 
has been published by Mr. Hogarth in this Journal, 1887, pp. 376 ff. Their 
importance lies in the fact that the}^ show us the manners and religion of one 
district hardly affected by Greek civilisation, and almost purely native in 
character. As the use of the Greek language and knowledge of Greek 
civilisation spread, the native manners were proscribed as barbarous, and 
even native mythology was discarded and Greek tales adapted to suit the 
locality. I have frequently given instances of this. At Magnesia ad Sipyhint,, 
for example, if we may judge from the references of Pausanias, the mythology 
of the district was re-modelled under the influence of the Greek literary 
tradition of Niobe, and localities had to be found to suit the details of the 
story. 

As to the inscriptions published by Mr. Hogartli, Nos. 12-20, probably 
no one who reads over the texts can doubt that Greek was strange to the 
writers. They were native Phrygians, speaking their own language with a 
smattering of Greek, quite uneducated, but impressed with the belief 
universal over Asia Minor that Greek was the one language of education, 
and trying to express themselves in Greek. Iii every part of the country 
where the inscriptions enable us to penetrate below the Graeco-Roman 
varnish, the same inference is forced on us. Greek did not succeed in forcing 
itself on the native population of Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, and Cappadocia 
(except in the large cities which were centres of Gmeco-Roman civilisation) 
until Christianity gave it the additional power of being the language of the 
Scriptures. 

The fact that the inscriptions were written in Greek by persons who had 
a mere smattering of the language makes them very hard to understand. 
The words are mis-spelt, corrupted, distorted so much as to bo sometimes 
unrecognisable. In June 1888 I spent a day at Badinlar, where the inscrip- 
tions are for the most part found, and discovered several new texts which 
throw some light on those which had previously been published. The 
interest of the subject makes me think it worth while to publish the newly 
discovered texts, and to show how far they help us towards the proper 
interpretation of those already published. 

I have elsewhere collected the facts which prove that a "oddess called 
sometimes Leto, sometimes Artemis, was widely worship^xal in the southern 
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and central parts of western Asia Minord She is invoked as the ‘ Mother,’ 
and her son, most commonly called by the Greek name Apollo, is worshipped 
along with her. The inscriptions of Dionysopolis, where they were known as 
Leto and Lairbenos, give ns some curious glimpses of the character of their 
ciiltus. They permit us to form some idea of the relations that existed 
between the twm deities, inother and son, Leto and Lairbenos, on the one 
hand, and their worshippers on the other. With all their rudeness and bail 
grammar, they show us more of the real character of Asia Minor society and 
religion at the period to which they belong than do any other known 
inscriptions. 

Such errors as i^OTrpdpei for e^epnrXdpiov show that the authors of the 
inscriptions picked ujj by the ear onl}- their small stock of Greek. The 
engraving also is so rudely done that A and A 0 and O II niid e, &c., arc 
fiequently confused, and letters are often omitted cntiivly. The inteiqjrctatiun 
of these texts is greatly a matter of comparison with less obsiuire inscriptions 
of a similar kind, and I shall therefore at the end tpiote a few inscriptiems 
which throw light on obscurities in the Diony.sopolitan texts. M. Foucart’.s 
adiimuhle Assniiafions cJur. lc$ Grecs ought to be read in comjjaiiy 

with the following texts. 


1. On a small stele at Badinlar. 

cojCANAPOciePAnoAe 

THCeniOPKHCACKAI 

ANArNOCICHAeAlCTO 

cynbgmonekoaai; 

eHNnAPANrEAAwMH 

AENAKATAc{)PONEIN 

TwAAlPMHNGEnEIEZEl 

THNEMHNCTHMHNEZENnAON 


'S.axravhpo^ 'lepairoXe^i)- 
rtj'i eiriopKt'jcrai kuI 
dvayi’o^ lcri]\6a If to 
crvi'/Scofiov eKoXda- 
07] V TraparyeWo) fxi]- 
hiva KUTacppovelv 
rm Aaip/Miji'S, errel t'^ei 
Ti]v ifjitjv crT);[\X]?;i' e^evjrXov 


It is perhaps doubtful whether we should read If to[z'] avvjBwpoii, Apollo 
being understood as the 6e'of avi’^cofiof ; hut I think it more probable that in 
the bad Greek of these inscriptions to a-vrjSwfiov is to be understood as ‘the 
temple of the avv^apoi 6eoi.’ Myfrienil Mr. Hogarth recognised in ETHMHN 
the word crTrjWijv, and thus gave me the key to the understanding of the 
formula. 

The people of Hiei apolis also woiMiippcil Lairbenos. as is proved by their 
coins, on which a radiated head of the Sun-god, with the legend AAIPBHNOZ, 
frecjucntly occurs. The in.?criptions show that persons from Hierapolis - on 
the south, and Motella on the north, frequently came to share in the worship 


' ‘ Aiiti(|uiti'3.s of Southern rhry 2 ia/ A. IT., Kal MijTpl 'A ttSaxoivos. 
in r. Jni/r. oj., To the - Coinj-are aU«> in'::'-!!]'!!**}! Xc. 4 in my 

of IitT’ worAii]> a-l'l (7) lUe in K'lli.ili'ij ‘Citius ami uf riiij-yia/ Fail I., 

as is sliown hy tlio inscn]*tioii (juoted in the J, 11. S., ISv'i?!. 
couise of the siine aitielti, A. VIII.. 'AttoWccvi 
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of the shrine near Dionysopolis overhanging the south bank of the 
Maeander. 

I do not in the transcript correct any of the faults of grammar in the 
text. The intention of the writer seems to be, ‘I, Sosandros of Hierapolis, 
having sworn falsely and being impure on that account, entered the temple 
of the Gods Consort, and I was chastised, and I now give warning that no 
one should despise the god Lairmenos, since he will have my stele as an 
example.’ On dyrd?, avayvo^, see Foucart, p. 147. 

The inscriptions of this class agree in representing the authors as having 
approached the hieron when polluted with some physical or moral impurity 
and therefore unfit to appear before the god : they are chastised by the god 
(in some cases at least, perhaps in all cases, with some disease ; they confess 
and acknowledge their fault (i^ofioXoyeo/iai is the technical term) ; they 
thereby appease the god (<Xd<r«'op.at probabh’) ; they are cured of their ailment 
or released from their punishment; and finally they relate the facts as a 
warning to others not to treat the god lightly. The question might be raised 
whether the oath in this case was a religious one (c.y. among ipaviarai', 
Foucart, l.c., p. 210, 1. 9), or belonged to ordinary social life. 

The term a-vv^oi/jLov is important, as showing that the mother and the 
son were worshipped in the same temple and on the same altar : crvvvao'; 
and crvv^o3fio<s are often united, but the latter here implies the former. 


2. Orta Keui : in a house : on a marble stele beneath a 
a li 2 K/inis. The stone is broken left and bottom. 


I H C I M 0 C A nOAAON I Y 
EYSiAMENOlIYnEPTOYKOA 
ENTOEBOOCAIATOYET^' 
EKAIMI-inAPArErOb 
HEYCHMCt)! 

■’NEYIEAM 

'■TEN 


relief representing 

’Oi^]/]<Tip,o'} 'AiroWavi [A]o[p 

ev^dfievo'i vvep rov k 6\- 
aerffjerroi /Soof Bid rov? re . , 

. . . e KoX p,y Trapayeyov[ .... 

... 77 evarjpiQ) 

. . . aiv €v^up[evo? ea-rrfKoy- 
pd(f>]r]crev ^ 


This fragment would certainly have been interesting, if it were better 
preserved. The relief over it show's that the lijKnnis w'as the symbol of the 
god Lairbenos, marking him as the sun-god ; the radiated head on coins of 


1 Hogartli’s suggestion of fever is very pro- 
bably right in cases where no other disease is 
iudieate'l. 

" The prob.able maximum of letters lost is 
indic.atcd by the number of dots. The text 
doubtless continued with the usu.al formula, 
TrapayyeWaH' K.r.\. The following re- 

stoiation, in which I am aided by suggestions 
of Hog.u'th, suits the conditions of space, but I 
do not insert it iu the text, as I do not feel con- 
fident of tlic two words that follow ; 

otherwise I think wc have reached the truth : 


5i4 Tt> ui7Te[p7)ic€'j']e ica! p?) rapaytyoflfve, iTTri\]y 

(iain<p ('[Xoo-aperar, eeAo^Jiij/ €e|ctp[€>'os eo-r?;'- 
Aoypa.<p]ria(v, k.t.K., ‘ on behalf of his ox which 
had been punished (by the god) because he had 
been late and had not made his appearance (at 
the temple).’ I felt confident when reading the 
inscription that the gap in 5-6 began witli t and 
emlcd with «, and tlie words which I suggest 
are all tcchnie.al in these foniuilae. I have'also 
thought of Ha.V (ixapiiTTiy. Kepetitions are 
very common in the following iiisciiptions. 
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Hierapolis leads to the same conclusion. At Develar a small relief without 
inscription shows the god on horseback bearing the hqKnnis over his slioulder, 
a type which is common on coins of Lydia and Phrygia : some numismatists 
used to interpret the figure as an Amazon, but there can be no doubt that 
it represents the Lydo-Phrygian sun-god, who is known in different places 
by such names as Sabazios, Lairbenos, Men Askacnos, Sozon, &c. 

Elsewhere I have mentioned the great variety of forms in the name of 
the god. We have Aaip^>]v6<;, AaipjMipo^, Aep/tijt'd?, Avepp,r]v6^, and perhaps 
AvppLtjvoi;. 

The ox or the bull had some connection witli the Phrygian mysteries : 
cp. Foucart, p. 77, and the mystic TaDpog SpdKovTo<; koX jrar^p ravpov 
SpaKcov, see also below, § 19. 

3. At Badinlar on a small fragment, broken at top and on left side. 

//i/;;//iA/;7/A:7 

// /eAAbJMl/,// ■7rapavy]e\Xco /a[?/8e- 

//ON£INTOYGE i’® tov de- 

//€ITHNCTHN of), eirel ef]€t ttjv a-T7][\')]]p 

€2€NTTAAPION e^evirXdpLov 

It is possible that i^evirXdpiov was added as the only word in tlie last 
line ; though there may have been a worxl or words between a-ri]v (wl)ich seems 
to be an engraver’s error) and i^evrrXdpiov. The last word is interesting. The 
use of the word has been made an argument against the genuineness of the 
epistles of Ignatius.^ We have bore an example, which is not, I think, later 
than the second century, of the word spreading north from the Lycus valley 
among a rude and illiterate people. From some cause or other e^evriXov and 
e^evTrXdpLov must have been taken into the popular speech in this part of 
Phrygia at quite an eardy period. The word recurs below, 5 and 6, in 
extraordinary corruptions, which prove its use in the vulgar dialect. It 
doubtless was popularised from legal use at the conventus of Laodiceia. 

These three inscriptions clear up some parts of the difficult texts already 
published by Mr. Hogarth, all of which I examined anew in 1888 without 
finding any important variation from our old copies.'^ I add the texts of 
those which can now be more comfdetcly understood, assuming all Mi’. 
Hogarth’s results. Much remains still unintelligible. 

4 (Hogarth, 12). This inscription I observed on a new examination to 
be almost complete. We have the first line, Avhich wants only two letters. 

’ArJ^ei? ’ Ayadripe- 
p]ou lepd ^ia6laa 
VITO avTov kI rjpLa- 
pTricra(aa) e-rijKCo 

- The luj'niiliK tiiiii l,y tyjir of buch nule 
texts was of couise very inij'eifeet. 


* See Liglitfoot, LjiuUiiii add rahjoi iji, I. p. 
396, II. p. 31. 
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5 KoXadecra eTro rov de- 

ov- eirl o ic{e) ecrT7]Xoy- 
pdcfn^aev Trapay^y)- 
eX(X)a}v p,7)Beva /ca- 
Ta(f>povet. 

eV);/c« witli protlietic vowel, wliicli is common in Asia Minor, but 
generally before a double consonant. The active for passive need not surprise 
us in these inscriptions ; but still the interpretation is doubtful, as the word 
is not used in any of the other texts. 

The offence which has caused impurity in this case is incest. Motliing is 
said about approaching the sanctuary during impurity, so that the punishment 
is represented as inflicted directly for the offence, and not for entering the 
sanctuary before purification from the offence. 

5 (Hogarth 13). 

’A7rt[XXa9 A'TroXXjof/oi' 

XI OT€XXr]vo<i e^opLoXoyov- 
fie KoXaadei<; vtto rod 6eov 
iirel ^’jOeXtjera p,€.lve p.erd 
5 yvveKO^' Sid rovro ovv rra- 
pavyiXu) vdcriv p,))Se- 
va fcaraippovel tw $€(d i-irl 
e^ei r[r]i/ crT]/jXr]v i^ov- 
rrXdpiov. — pierd T>i^ 

10 yvv€KO<; 

BXe(S/So9. 

The name in the last line is certainly BAEIAIAOC; but considering how 
frequently letters are falsely engraved on the stone, Mr. Hogarth’s ingenious 
correction BacrtX/So9 may very well be right. In line G vdcriv is engraved for 
rrdcriv : in 7 iiri for eVti'. The last throe lines seem to mo to be an addition 
explanatory of 4—5, pierd ywexc^;. The sentence ends with i^ovirXdpiov. In 
7 I read NEI in ISbS for NH in 1S87. 

6 (Hogarth 14). It is doubtful how much is lost at the beginning. One 
or more lines may have been broken away. 

piiyeBos] 'HX/ou ? ’AttoXX- 
avjov ? Si TO ijp-aprrjK- 
eivei ewel tw tVe- 

Tv^ei Kai SirjOa rtjv 
5 Kd>p,rj /3 dvayva Xifpov- 

Trdpijfii] et9 rr/v KiSpiy 
Tapa'y^yeXXco pii]Se't<; Karaip- 
peivj'iaei rid Oed) errei 
ei T>jv cr[T]tX»;i/ e^orrpdpei'ov). 
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10 epeiae tov [leTov i] Trpoyeiieve 
. . . Kal e^oyp.oXoytjad- 

pirjv] /cal 6(Xa^?/[<T]o.^ 

I think that this inscrijAion, like the last, en'lecl with line 0, and that 
the last three lines are an explanation wliicli should have come ahout lino .5. 
Either they were omitted by the engraver, or the author felt that he had not 
sutiiciently explained the circuin.stances in line o, and added .some furtlier 
particulars. The last two lines seem to contain the confe.s^ion and the 
appeasing of the god. The last word is apparently as given in the text : the 
second last letter is imperfect. Lines 5— G seem to be a dittograpliy (J3') of 
3— .5. The composer was dissatisfied and added /?', he. ‘or.’ The sense is ‘ in 
as much as lie happened and traversed (vulgar for “• he hapjicned to traverse ’) 
the Village,- or in this way. in impurity forgetting I was at the Village.’ 

Mr. Hogarth has rightly, I think, interpreted both ^uipiov am] /ccop/jas the 
village attached to the temple. The name Hiera Koine in a similar sense is foinnl 
in the low’er Maeander valley. The temple was not in or close to any of the cities 
of the district. It was iloubtless older than them all.® and was the oiigiiial 
central hieron of the whole surrounding distilct. It stood on a spur of the 
plateau projecting into the great canon of the Maeander, connected by a losv, 
narrow neck with the higher ground on which Dionysopolis stood. The 
expression ‘ to go up to the temple’ {ava^alvetv eh to ^coplov) is strictly 
true to the latter part of the approach, though as a wliole the hieron is on 
a lower level than any part of the plateau on either side of the Maeander. 
The exact name of the Sacred Village is preseiaed to us in an inscription 
{Cit. and Bish., Ko. 5) as ’ Arvo^dpiov. This name may be compared with 
Menos Kome, which was (as I shall prove elsewhere) apjdied to the village 
attached to the temple of Men Karon near Attoudda. 

The restoration given by Mr. Hog.irth, [Anp]?;Xfou ’A7roX\[&n/t']oi/, in 
line 1, does not please mo. I prefer to see in the two genitives the remains 
of some expression like to p.eyeOo'i tov 'IIX/ou ’AttoXXwz/o?. The difficultv is 
that 'AttoWcovov must have been the reading on the stone, but the same 
false form occurs in the following inscrijjtion. The name AvpifKlov ’AttoX- 
\a)viov would imply a third century date. But though the nonuni Aurelius 
became exceedingly common, it is not usual to give it in thi.s wav with the 
father's name, but only with the name of the sou which precedes. F> r 
example, in this case the form of the inscrijjtion would have to be either 
AupjXto? Mth'arSpo? AvprjXlov ' AttoWwvIov or XleVai'Spo? AvprjXi'ov 'AttoX- 
Xcoviov, both of which are improbable, the latter being exceedimdv rare. 
Perhaps we may detect the words dvayva, as in Xo. 1, and irdpppLri for 
irdpeip./} Mr. Hogarth (rightly as I think) interprets h/pOa as hu]i\j6a. I 


* The inscription einls nith 0- 1“ Ih oar 

first copy, made in 1SS7, is as published by 
Mr. Hogaith, the third letter being part of A 
or A or A, III ISSS I tliouglit it wab €. 

" Compare the I’hrygiaH city ‘ Biia/ wliixli 


liteially means ‘ the Town.’ 

® Apparently however it wab rebuilt in the 
Homan period. 

The writer of Xo. 2, who kiu*w iimie 
(tieek, U'sCs ‘jrapa'yiyi'tfjQa.L ratlici than Trapuv^i, 
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understand that the classical adjective X/jcrficov may already have given rise 
to such derivatives as the modern X^jafioveco, X7](a)fiovi]aai;. 

7 (Hogarth 15). 

MeYfl? ’AttoXXo) Aeifj,rjv6<;. 

'Siocppov lepo^ KoXe0eli{ or KoXa-Oel^ (i.e. /roX(a)cr0ei?) 

67ro ’AttoXXmvo? Aet- 
pLrjvov Bet TO eptap- 
5 TrjvKevei TTomr/at^ot? v 

eiXaaTrjv KXrjtrenrov 
KeiToyi^rjv ]lXaa(ci) ’A7ro(X)- 
Xa>\ij\ov pdiceBoi; Kal 
ap,a^ova<i tea- veiKO' 

10 a ^eiXiait; €^optoX[oy- 

r]adpevo<s elariiXoylpd- 
(firjtra 7rapay(y)eX(X)ci) prjBl- 
? Karat^povi^aet eVet [e- 

[^et T^v (TTijXrjv e^epLTrXov]. 

Lines G-10 seem to contain a statement of the expiation. 7, 8 perhaps 
‘ I propitiated the greatness of Apollo.’ Possibly gifts are mentioned as part 
of the propitiation {elK6{y]a ?). In 5 perhaps the intention is a passive aorist, 
Trpoarpe^Oel^;, from TrpoaTpeTTw, in the sense of ‘ having supplicated.’ 

In 1SS8 I could not satisfy myself about any letter in lines 14 and 15. 
The words tw 6ed} or tov deov are omitted in 13 before iiTel, and may have 
been given at the end. If the letters which we read (13, 14) with much 
hesitation in 1887 are to be trusted, the formula expressing the punishment 
at the end was ditiereut : I have restored the common formula to show what 
I think to have been the sense. 

8 (Hogarth 16) belongs on account of the name to the third century. 
I can add little more than Mr. Hogarth has suggested. The offence is 
some personal impurity, as is shown by the relief and by the word op;^t?. 
Mr. Robinson Ellis’s Xi}Krjva-dp,r]i/, as a Phrygian form of aorist from Xrjicdeo,^ 
seems correct. I have elsewhere shown that the Phrygian patois of Greek 
loved middle aorists.- 

Avp/jXmv twTTjpxh Aripoa-Tparov AloT€X{Xy]vo<; KoXaOiv eiro to Oeov 
'irapay{y)eXQd)wv Tvdat prjBU uvdyvov dva^rfre eiri to -xaptov e TrpoKtjat r) 
Kr]vt']creTe tov dp-^L<;- eywye XijKrjvcrdptriv eirl to j^mpLwv? 


1 I would account fertile form as the result of 
pure ignorance or misspelliii". Similar reasons, 
and not a rare dialectic form such as Hesvehuis 
would ijuote, must explain line 3, where Jlr. 
Ellis piefers avdytop to dpayvov \ Journal of 
Philnlojy, XV'II. 139). But the analogy of 
Ko.s. 1 and 3 points to dvaypov. 

^ ZdUckrifl fur Vcrylcidt. fljmicJfur^ck., 


18S7 ; Philolorjwi, 1888, p. 755. 

3 1 read tOPION iu 1SS8 ; tOPItON 
is however more probably right, as I did the 
end carelessly in 18SS, and we were very care- 
ful m lbS7. On the Phrygian dative sinmilar 
in -V see my paper in Zft. /. vuyl. Spradforrclc- 
unj, 1SS7. 
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A writer who gives rov op^ig, TrapayeXeov for present TrapayjiXXo), xoXadcv 
for KoXaOeii;} may quite well have given avayvov for avayvog. £ for H before 
7rpoK}ja(e)i is an engraver’s error, ifr. Hogarth .speaks of tlio inscription as 
‘ a piece of very carele.-s work.’ I would rather cull it a laborious piece of 
ignorant work by persons who had picked up by ear a smattering of the 
language of educated society, but who s})oke Phrygian as their native 
language. 

o o 

9 (Hogarth 19). 

r(«f 09 ?) AdXXm? ’A'77dX(X)a)- 
VI Aepp.])]V(2 6p.6<Tat 
[Kai eTTiopKijaat;, &c.]. 

I acid a conjectural restoration in line 3 to show the general cliaracter. 
The inscription is not honorific (Hogarth, p. 390), but belongs to the same 
class as the preceding. Unfaithfulness to an oath is a common fault in this 
class of inscriptions, but the remains of letters in 3 show that the actual 
words were not those which I have printed.^ 

10. At Develar. The stone is broken so that it is impossible to say Jiow 
much further the inscription e.vtended. 

OAHMOCOK AfYETTEHNE 'O B>}p.o<; 6 Kayverrecov i- 

TIMHEENEYTYXHNI0AA0Y4)I TifM7ja-€v Evtvx^v ’UXXov 4>o 

a/-'//’'/;)', ,7// P, ; //n A TP I 'I X[o]A:[a/cra]/3[a (ptX6]7raTpiv 

This inscription gives us the name of a village on the borders of the 
territory of Dionysopolis and Mossyna. It enables us to restore the inscription 
published by Mr. Hogarth, No. 22, where 1. G, 7 is rov Bi'jpov [Ka 7 u]eTreo 9 . 
This genitive from Kayverrev^; is an instance of Phrygian Greek, and the 
want of an article after hi]p,ov ® is to be e.xplained in the same way. 

11. At Badinlar, on a fragment, complete only on the left, broken on all 
other sides : there was however no fourth line. 

AtONlAi ’ATToXjXcar't A[aip/3- 

HN IH -nvlv 

GECjJY v\plr[crr(p 

12. At Orta Keui in a cemetery': beneath a relief representing an eagle. 
The letters are faint and worn. 


^ Unless fKoXdadT]!/ irapajytWoitf bo the 
intention. 

■ In 1SS3 I examined and measured the 
stone carefully, and considercil that at least one 
letter was lost at the left of the fin-jt line. The 
second now begins IHNtO. The tliiiil now 


reads ABIIU). TJiere is no clue to the 
uumher of lines, but eacli coutaiiied about 14 or 
15 letters. 

^ Usually 6 hrjfxos 6 Tlpvu.v{]i7<j€o.'v is the form, 
but sometimes the sccoiilI (5 is oiuittci-l. 
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AnOAAriNI 

ocAnoAAa 

NlOYOIEPE 

YCAEIN/V/Z 

NOYAEIEY 

XHN 


’AttoWcovl- 
O? ’AtToAAci)' 
viov 6 tepe- 
vf Aet N[(» 
vov\el ev- 
XVv. 


Aei fur Au' occurs occasionally in Phrygian Greek. The last letter of 
line 4 is squeezed into a narrow space sideways and of smaller size. It can- 
not be given by type, but is certaitdy fi. Apollonius the Priest is in all 
probability the hereditary jjriest of Apollo Lairbenos (.see § 31). He addresses 
the god by a strange title. 


13. At Badinlar, on a small stele, beneath a relief representing a winged 
horseman to the right, carrying in his right hand an object which may be a 
ball or a patera. The letters are so rude as to be hardly decipherable. 

HPAKAI AHCnANcj)IAOV 'Hpa/cX/S»?? UavcfiAov 

AIEirOliiCOYeYZAMENOC Aiel Tococrov(l) ev^dfievo<; 

AN€GHKA uvedrjKa 

The epithet following Ate/ is cpiite uncertain.^ 


14. On a cippus in the canon of the Hacauder, on the light bank of 
the river. 

POY(|)IGl)N • KA- ’l?ov(f>i'ct>v K\{avBiov) 

KAHMENTOC KAij/ae*'’’''’? 

AOYAOCEYXHN SonXo? 

15. Many of the persons mentioned bear the epithet jepo? or lepd. 
Mr. Hogaith gives the sen.se as ‘engaged in the service of the temple.’ I am 
disposed to get a more precise meaning by comparison with lepoSooXo? : the 
same per.sons who in the original Anatolian system were hicrodoidoi, were 
now under the Graeco-Roman social system hicrui. They are distinguished 
alike from the slave population, from the priests, and from the immir<'rant 
population of the cities such as Dionysopolis. They are therefore the true 
native Anatolians, and hence the ethnic Motellenos occurs much more 
frequently than Dionysopolites : Motella was a village hardly affected by the 
Graeco-Roman civilisation, while Dionysopolis was a Greek city with the 
Graeco-Roman tone. 

The terms tepd? and tepd are in the great inscription of Andania applied 
to a class of peisons or otticials, of considerable number and chosen by lot, 
connected with the mysteries. Sauppe in his commentarv says that this use 


* Mr. Hogarth’s words wouhl seem to iniiily scriptiou was copied to- Hogartli and niveplf in 
that hi'> Xo. 23 was cojiifd !Mr. Sturrott ia 
1S3-3. This is a uiere slip of oixU-r. TIdj in- 
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of the term is unique (p. 36). It is too purely Greek to be used in illustration 
of our present case. Strabo (p. 559) says of Comana Pontica ttXT/^os' [ecrTt] 
yvvaiKQyv tmv epya^^ofievoiv arro rov a-wjjLaro^^, oiv at TrXeiou? eltrlv lepaL 
Here the term must mean ‘ attached to the sanctuary and bound to the 
service of the deity.’ Such women are a well-attested feature of the Anatolian 
worship.^ Besides those who were bound to the life (lepoSovXoi'), there were 
also cases in which women acted in this way for a time as an act of devotion 
to the deity. An inscription of Tralleis is erected by a lady ajrparently of 
good family, to judge from her name, during the third century after Christ, 
in which she speaks of herself as etc irpoyovatv TraWa/clScov xal avtirToiroZiov 
and as herself iraXX.aKevaaaa koX Kara ^prjcrp.ov.'^ 

16. A series of Inscriptions at Dionysopolis record the enfranchisement 
of slaves by dedicating them to the god. They would in that case become 
liieroi. The word lepohovXo^ occurs in an inscription of Sandal quoted 
below. 

The inscriptions of this class are given by Hogarth, Nos. 1-6,^ to which 
I would add his No. 8, in which his restoration seems unsatisfactory. These 
inscriptions were engraved several on one stone, or they were (as in his No. 1) 
squeezed in at the end of an inscription of quite different character : in this 
way I interpret the first line as being the end of one inscription. The stone 
then continues after the date of the new inscription (which is rightly explained 
by Mr. Hogarth), Zr;[z/o'SoT 09 ? K\aX rj yvv{i]) /to[o KaTaypd^ofi\ev rov eavruv 
ffpevTov] ’Az/, &c. 

17. The inscriptions of Dionysopolis are to be compared with those of 
the Lydian city of Satala, now called Sandal, beside Koula.'* The goddess 
worshipped there is called Leto and Arteniis-Anaeitis, She perhaps got the 
name Anacitis from the Persian colonists who were settled in the Hermus 
valley by the Persian kings. The inscriptions of Koula are of similar 
character to those of Dionysopolis, but are more Greek in type, written in 
better language, and less instructive about the native religion. I give here 
two or three texts, partly because they are generally incorrectly restored in 
their published form, but also for the light they throw on the more obscure 
inscriptions of Dionysopolis. In the Smyrna 'Slovtreiov, No. rXy', ’’Etou? . . e , 
ptriiyot;) \_Xv\yvaiov i^', Tp6[(pt]p,0‘; ^eiKia (€[po]Soi'Xo 9 , e’ 7 rr^[>;T>;]craz'T 09 Am? 
S[a/3]affoi/, Sid TO «[oXd](recr06 avrov [eypajijra Kal dvecra[T7](ra rpv^ tjrpWrjv. 
Trophimus, when Zeus Sabazios visited him with punishment, wrote and set 


1 I use the term Anatolian worshiji, not as 
indicating identity, but only general similarity 
ill some important features of religion in great 
part of Asia ilinor. 

- I published it in the Bulktin dc Corrcsjmiid,- 
ance JlillciiUiue, 1SS3, p. 276. 

3 In addition to those given in my ‘Cities 
.and Bishoprics,’ § VII. J. H. ,S'., 188-3. 

•* I have frequently pointed out that there is 
no real foundation for the view now too deeply 
H.S. — VOI.. X. 


engrained in modem literature for mo to eradi- 
cate, tliat Koula i.s an ancient village Koloe. 
Koula is the Byzantine fortiess Ojisikion (called 
hy the Turks Koula ‘the forti’ess ) m the terii- 
tory of .Satala. Tlio inscription now at Koula 
mentioning the village Koloe, was brought from 
the Kara Tash district, eight hours distant. 
Jlr. llick.s, in the Clussicni l!i ei' tr, 1889, p. 69, 
doubles the error by actually confusing tills 
Koloe with the lake near Sardis. 


Q 
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up the stele on account of his having been chastised : Ko\d<rea0e is for 
KoXd^eadai, where we should expect /ceKoXdaOai. 

18. A still closer parallel is given by the following, which is engraved 

beneath a relief representing a horseman, towards the right, carrying a bi- 
pennis in his left hand : ’Avroivi'a 'Avtcovcov ’ATroWavi 6e<a 3o^r]vS Bid to 
dva^e^ri\_Ke]ve fie iir'i tov ^(opov iv pvirapm e'Trei'Surrj, KoXaaOlaa Be i^io/ioXo- 
<yrjcrdfiT]p ‘ /c€ dveOrfKa evXoyiav on eyevofirfv dXd[K\]jjpo 9 . To judge from the 
appearance of the inscription it is not later than the second century. Here 
many technical terms occur : dva^aiveiv, j(opov, i^ofioXoyeofiai, &c. ; 'Xppdv 
ought in all probability be printed ’)(opov, and interpreted as a mere error for 
Xd>pov or the village beside the sanctuary. pt/Trapd? is a technical 

term of the mysteries, as may be gathered from Plutarch, dc Saperst. 12, 
quoted by JVL Foucart, l.c., pp. 147, 169. 

The stone, which is said to have come from Koula, was brought to the 
Berlin Museum in 1879, and published by Conze in the Archdolog. Zeitung, 
1880, p. 37. 

19. Another stone, of the same provenance, and published along with the 
preceding inscription, shows a relief representing a bipenuis ; beneath it is 
the following inscription : dvdearrfaav ol ’Apre/rtui^o? vol to KaTrjaxdev anjX- 
Xdpiov VTTO TOV /Sod? ’AttoXXcovi Tapal. This stele apparently replaced 
another which had been knocked down and broken by an ox belonging to 
Artemon or his sons - (see § 2). xaTtfax^ev for KaTeax^ev, is of the Phrygian 
Greek : e is often inserted in unaugmented forms by late writers and in MSS. 
of early writers. 

20. In the Smyrna Mouseion, No. vXj, dated a.d. 237, six persons 
record (beneath two breasts, a leg, and two eyes in relief) that they make the 
sacred tablet in propitiation of the goddess : Troiga-apTes to lepoirorffia elXa- 
crdfievv XltfTepav ’AvdeiTiv virep TeKvcov Kal OpefifidTccv evypaeftov eaTtfcav. 

21. No. vX^', dated a.d. 1.59, is very important in comparison with 
No. 7 above. Me-yaX?; ’AvdeiTi<;. ’EttcI gfidpTgaev, $ot/3o? iire^ifTrjaev, 
lepoTTorffia dToBei\K\vvv elXaadfievo<; Kal evxo-pKTTwv, Iron? crfiB', firjvo<; ’Ap- 
Tefieiaiov j3'. The cry ‘ Great is Anaeitis,’ ‘ Great is Apollo Lairmenos,’ at 
the beginning, recalls ‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.'^ The intention of 
the writer, w'ho does not give his name, seems to be as follows, in defiance of 
grammar and logic : Apollo visited me with punishment when I sinned, and 


' Conze makes thi.s into two words, taking 
.urji/ as a partieie. A love for tlie middle voice 
is chaiacteristic of Phrygian Greek, see my notes 
in Philolorjus, 1888, p. 75.5. Moreover the com- 
pound ^ojuo\oyfOfiai is not found in the active 
voice. 

- The omission of the names of tlie sons sug- 
gests tliat tlip offence <hites from the time of 


Artemon, and that his sons make the restitution. 
This stone accompanied tlie preceding. 

^ I can merely state the opinion in this place 
that the inscriptions quoted in these pages give 
a better idea of the Artemis of Ephesus, the 
Mother, the Partlienos, than can he obtained 
from .any other source. 
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I have set forth the facts by a tatmla sacra, propitiating the god and thanking 
him. Compare i^eCkdaaadaL and eueiAaro? in Foucart, l.r., p. 220. 

22. In No. , Aur. Stratonicus, having in ignorance cut wood from 
the sacred grove of Zeus Sabazios and Artemis Anaeitis, /coXaadeU ev^dfievos 
ev’^apiarrjpLov dviarrjcra. The date is 235—6 A.D. 

23. In No. tXS', A.D. 126, CKoXdadr] 'Ap.p.id'i oItto XlTjrpb^ thiXe/So? fs' 
Ton? p.acrTov<i Si dpiapTiav Xoyov XaXrjcraa-a, /cal [d]X0ap,ei/>j, /cal &p.oae i/c/c 
tP]‘; iSia<f avXr)^,^ eyo) ovv ijSrj rd €Trcfi)jvia . . . The inscription is also 
published in the BnUdia ile Cor/'cspo/ida/ice lldlcniqur, 1884, ]>. 378. The 
terms eKoXdcrdt] and dpapn'av are similar to the inscriijtions below. The rest 
is obscure; apparently she was cured and then took an oath to make some 
monthly service. 

24. In No. r«?', in A-D. 143, Artemidoros and Amias pierd twv crvvyevwv 

e^, (eJiSdreoj/ /cal p,Tj (€)IB6 tcoii, Xvrpov /car eTnrayfjv Tvpdvvco /cal Ad 

’Oyprjvp /cal rot? avv avTcp deot[ 9 ], the word Xvrpov seems to be used almost 
in the sense of ev^rjv as a ransom joaid to the god for Artemidoros and his 
wife.^ The only sense I can gather from the opening words is ‘ with their 
relations si-K in number, some of whom know and some do not know.’ The 
Xlovaelov reads ISormv Kal p/j ISorcov. The word avrcp seems to imjjly 
that Men and Zeus are one,* and the concluding phrase is equivalent to Kal 
Tot? (TvvjScbpoi^ 6eoi^. 

25. This use of the word Xvrpov occurs also in an inscription published 
in the Classical Ecvicw, 1888, p, 138, by Mr. Hicks, who despairs of the tran- 
scription and interpretation. I copied the same inscription at a khan in 
Simav in 1884, and can attest the accuracy of the copy sent to Mr. Hick.«.‘ 
But at 23resent I can contribute little but guesses to the exjjlanation of the 
strange text, although the words are quite clear: HaXXtvw ’ AcrKXtjTncv; Kmpp 
Kepv^lcov iralijSia^K]/] [AJmyeaou Xvrpov. The word Xvrpov, occurring at 
the end, proves it to be a dedication to a deity. Asclepias, the slave of 
Diogenes, dedicates the expiation (Xvrpov) to some deitv. The village of the 
Keryzeis is introduced in an obscure fa.shion ; but the meaning is probably 
‘Asclepias (a native of) the village.’ The inscription is engraved below 
a relief representing a figure compounded of Men and Telesphoros. wearing 
a very short mantle with a peaked hood, with the crescent moon behind his 
shoulders, standing facing, and bearing a .spear in his right hand. The up})er 

’ Perhaps we should read ai[5]^s. 

- In a long unpublished inscriidion of the 
distiict I find i\ov<T€ (?. e. rovs o^kovs kuI 

i/vi' u\a(TafX€V7i €v\oy€i MrjTpI 'Aprafiiri (/. e. 

*ApT4/xidi). The ilate ib 110 a.d. 

^ Compare Ait BpovrwvTi Kal BcvycT, which 
itleiitifics two gods of two ditferent districts. 

Jonrn. Ifcll. Stud. 1883, p. 258. 

^ My variations are TT or I T for F at tlie 

Q 2 


hegi lining, HKEforHE in 2. and A for A as 
the first letter of [A]ioyeyov : the last U ipiite 
(dear and certain. KwfxTi for (cw^uTjy, and TraStVxn 
for sracSiV/fTj, aie also probably eirons of the 
engraver, but ilr. Hicks’s copy, which reads 

DAI for my TIA, gives the clue to the abo\.j 
interpietatiou. 
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part of the stone, which is now lost, may have contained the beginning of the 
inscription with the date and the word 6ea>. Then comes the title IlaXXr/tw. 
The twin Sicilian deities Palikoi are well known ; but the representation is 
almost unic|ue. 

26. Mouseion, No. v^', AupjfXro? Tp6(f)i/j,o<; ’ApTefiiaiov ipan'paa'; top 
deov dpe(TTr]aa Ifihjrpl OeSiv crTrfKriv evXoySiv aov ra? Svpdp.epi. The word 
ipcoTiiaa^ proves that the kirnayp of the god, which is frequently mentioned, 
is the oracle given to a worshipper consulting him. 

27. No. A7roX<X>£uwo9 ApaXd? hvvarfi 6e(p ev^apiaro) ArjTw is 

explained by the inscription of Dionj'sopolis [PJnem? ’A(f>id^ &eoS6Tov Svparfi 
Oem ev'^apiaTM Arjrm, on dSvpaTCOp Svpard iroiel. 

2<S. The inscriptions of Koula sliow more variety as well as better Greek 
than those of Dionysopolis. In the latter iTn^rjreco seems not to occur, 
KoXu^a is the only verb indicating the punishment inflicted by the god, 
lepoTToirjpa does not occur, nor d-jroBeiKvvpt, but aTrayyeWco, e^opLoXoyiopai, 
and aTt]\oypa(f>ea) ^ take their place. I think however that peculiarly in- 
flected aorists from IxdcrKopat, can bo traced. In the obscure parts we may 
perhaps look for e.xpressions to correspond to ev'^apujToov and ev\oyd>p rd? 
Bvvdpeis. 

The dates of the inscriptions of Satala vary from A.D. 12G to 237. 
Those of Dionysopolis evidently belong to the same period, but as they are 
even ruder than those of Satala, and as tlie earliest at Satala are also the 
rudest, the inscriptions of Dionysopolis may be placed for the most part in 
the second century. 

29. Several of the inscriptions copied at Ephesus by Mr. Wood belong 
to the same class of inscriptions as those of Dionysopolis and Satala {imer. 
Augmteum, 2-4 and 8), evxapia-To!) aoi, Kvpla '’Aprep.i, r(a£'o 9 ) '%K.aimo^, and 
ev^apia-TM rfj ’ApTepiSi 'tTe(f>avo^, &c. These inscriptions contain the formula 
‘ I give thanks,’ which occurs both at Dionysopolis and at Satala and nowhere 
else, so far as I have observed. Artemis has the title Kvpla, as Apollo is 
Kvpio<; in a Dionysopolitan inscription (Hogarth, No. 17). The expressions 
‘ Great is Artemis,’ ‘ Great is Apollo,’ arc found at Ephesus and at Dionys- 
opolis. The legend AHTH. €cj)eCinN. occurs on a coin of Ephesus (Imhoof, 
Monn. Gr. p. 285), beside a type of Greek style showing Leto with the twins 
in her arms. In the article already quoted - I have traced the worship of 
Artemis-Leto from the Pamphylian coast at Eerga, through Kabalis to 
Dionysopolis and Satala on the north, and on the west along the slope of 
Messogis to Ephesus. The god who is associated with her as avppao^ and 
avpjSapo'i, under the names Men, Sozon, Sabazios, Apollo, is not her husband 
but her son : she is both -n-apOivo^ and pgrr^p. She is, as Professor Robert- 
son Smith suggested, the Semitic Al-lat, the Alilat of Herodotus, and 

' <rTrjA.\u7;)a^)^(ro: occurs , -It .Sat.il.i, No. Tis'. -‘Aiiti.i. of S. Pinygia,' &c., in Ainer. 
i[o^o\oyioixai oc^iurs there oin.e al&o. Jourti, Arch ISST. 
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her worsl]i23 takes ns back to an older state of society-, wlieii true marriage 
was unknown, when descent was reckoned only through the mother, and when 
the divine mother of all life was, like her worshi})pcrs, unmairied {rrapOevo^). 
The worshijr of such a goddess cannot be accounted for except as the divine 
model for a corresponding social system among men. After the old social 
system had given way to the more advanced stage of society (introduceil 
jDi'obably by European conquering tribes), the old religion still jJersistcd ali)ng- 
side of newer forms, in which the lepo? ydfioi was the divine prototype and 
sanction of human marriage. 

30. One rite of the primitive religion, whose traces are gradually being 
discovered among the inscriptions, may here be mentioned, viz. to lepov 
ciOvrov aiyoTofiiov (Hogarth, No. 17). AVe may gather from the fact that 
this flesh was sacred and not allowed to bo eaten, that at Dionysoiwlis the 
goat was offered as a purificatory sacrifice (/ca^ap/ro?), hut not as an ordinary 
Quala : the flesh of the former might not be eaten, whereas the flesh of the 
ordinary sacrificial victims was regularly eaten. I have not repeated the text 
of Hogarth 17, 18, 20, in which I have nothing to add, except the po.ssibility 
of ’Aa-A:Xa [9 d /rat Tod ?]t/to? t'epd?, but [evfdj/ret'ot below rather firvours 
Hogarth’s reading. 

31. The priestly family of this cultus is alluded to in several inscriptions, 
and we can recover from them the pedigree for several generations : see above, 
No. 12, and ‘Cities and Bishoprics,’ No. 5, G.* 

Aiiolloiiios 

I 

Jlcnoiihilos 

Aiiolloiiios 


Ipliianassa Laoinelou 

L 

' ; ' ' - I - - - - 

.\pollonios Pank-iims 

There can be little doubt that these persons are all to be placed in the second 
century. Apollonios, son of Apollonios, the priest, belongs to the .same family 
and century, and must be the son of one of the Apollonii of the above 
pedigree.- These priests call them.selve.s, sometimes at least, jrriesis of the 
Bavious Asklepios ; and they make dedications to Zeus Nonouleus and to 
Leto with Apollo Lyermcnos : there can be little doubt that here the various 
masculine names denote merely varying aspects of the same deity, who is 
closely akin to the Bozon Theo.s of Artiocheia ad ilaeandrum, Themissonion. 
and the Ormeleis, and to the Men Karou of Attoudda. w ho was a healino- ood 
with a medical school attached to his temple.^ This Anatolian god is 

^ ill 6 Tcail ' MrivoplAov Sia same family, 
y^uovs iep€i tov 2a?T^pos ’Atr/cAT/Trtoi) k.t.K, ^ ‘ Oil miraculous cures in the worship of tlio 

- Probably P. Nwi'toy, ' fi^TroWteviov vlos. Mother of the Gods, Funcart. p. Os and 
*Aynjy<Tiif AiofpavTo?, 6 hia yevovs UpfvSf who 
dedh-ates to Zbus ^lossyncus, belongs to tin* 
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identified with the Greek Zeus as the great god, with the Greek Asclepios as 
the healing god, and with the Greek Apollo as the sun-god and the god of 
prophecy. The name and character of Men may perhaps seem inconsistent, 
hut I believe that Men was wrongly identified, through the popular 
etymologizing tendency, with the Greek word Men is a native name, 

properly Man or Manes,^ and the crescent moon on his shoulders is really a 
mistaken representation of archaic curved wings. The name of the ‘ Hiera 
Rome,’ viz. Atyokhorion, gives an insight into another aspect of the cultus. 
The references given in ‘ Cities and Bishoprics,’ part ii., ^ 23, show that probably 
the mj'Steries described by Clemens Alexandriuus belong to this cultus." The 
entire class of reliefs showing a goddess of the Cybele type accompanied by a 
youthful god (the latter called by Conze Hermes-Kadmilos), are also, I think, 
under the influence of the .same cultus.® 

W. M. Ramsay. 


' -Vt Ammonia Iio was called Utanes D.ies (or 
l)iin>) Ilcdiodromos Zeus ; see ‘Cities and Bish- 
opiics,’ Ko. 33. 


^ Pi'otrcpL, c. 2 ; sec Foucavt, l.c., p. 77. 
’ Conze in Arch. Zcituivj, 18S0, p. 1. 
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TWO CYLICES RELATING TO THE EXPLOITS OF THESEUS. 

[Plates I., IL] 

The subject of the e.xploits of Tlieseus as seen on Greek vase-paintings 
has recently been treated by Profe.ssor Milani in a long and interesting paper 
in the Museo Italmno di aiifichiicl chssica (iii. 1, p. 2.36). I propose therefore 
to set aside all general consideration of the myth and its typography, and to 
confine myself to the discussion and elucidation of two hitherto unpublished 
vases (plates L, IL), one of them included in Professor Milani’s list, one entirely 
unknown to him, and both, as I hope to show, having strong claims on the 
attention of archaeologists. They are (1) a red-figured vase, which for con- 
venience sake I shall call from its owner the Tricoupi cylix ; (2) the fragments 
of a red-figured cyh.x from the De Luynes collection in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. 

1. The Tricoupi cylix, plate I. When I was in Athens in the spring 
of 1888, Miss Tricoupi with her accustomed kindness, so familiar to all 
visitors to Athens, ahowed me to examine at my leisure her brother’s collec- 
tion of antiquities. I found to my surprise that it contained a vase which I 
have reason to believe is from the hand of Duris, and of which, so far as I am 
aware, no mention has been made in the numerous discussions of vases dealing 
with the exploits of Theseus, and which therefore, I suppose to be entirely 
unknown. I record here my grateful thanks to Miss Tricoiqu for her kind 
permission to publish the vase, and for her goodness in facilitating its exact 
reproduction. The drawing from which plate I. is facsimiled was made for 
me by M. Gillieron under my own personal supervision, and I can therefore 
vouch for its perfect accuracy. I was specially anxious to secure its .immediate 
publication as, though the vase is at present in such safe hands, the security of 
antiquities in private collections is always precarious. 

The vase, as will be seen, is in almost perfect preservation ; the red body 
markings are unusually distinct. Tlie subject of both obverse and reverse is 
simple and needs no commentary. On the obverse, Heraklos wrestles with a 
giant, who must be Antaios. His bow and quiver and club lying idle fill the 
space to the left, a bit of suspended drapery to the right. The vases, both 
black-figured and red-figured, dealing with the wrestling of Hernkles and 
Antaios are given by Klein (Uiqiliroiiiu^, p. 122) in relation to tlie Enphronios 
Antaios krater. The type adopted by black-figured vase-painters was taken 
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over by the red-figured stj le; and tittle done in the way of development or 
alteration, except for a general softening of the ferocity of Antaios and the 
uncouthiiess of his gestures. Even in red-figure designs however, up to the 
time of our vase, efforts are made to characterize his savagery. On the cylix 
published A.Z. 1861, Taf. IIO, his body is covered with small curved lines to 
indicate shaggy hair. In the Ca.stellani cylix {Ann. 1878, Tav. D.), his 
pose is extraordinarily distorted. Even in the Euphronios Krater (Klein, 
Euplu'o trios, p. 118) his head is barbarian and savage, his hair long, straight 
and unkempt. All this the painter of the Tricoupi cylix has softened down ; 
the face of Antaios has still the blunt profile, characteristic of the savage, but 
the hair is neater and compact, and the attitude graceful rather than violent- 
On the obverse is Theseus about to slay Procrustes with his pelekus. There 
can be no doubt I think that the giant is Procrustes/ the pelekus being the 
characteristic weapon used for lopping him, and the tree is absent which would 
characterize the only other alternative giant, Sinis. The juxta-position of 
Theseus with the elder hero is the vase-painter’s way of saying d'Wo? onro? 
'HpdfcXrj';. Theseus is markedly youthful in contrast to the bearded mature 
Herakles. 

The interior is occupied by a beautiful design of a youth draped in a long 
himation, carrying in the left hand a cylix, while with the right he pours a 
libation from an oinochoe on to an altar. The design appears to have no 
connection with the other two. 

It remains to note the inscriptions, which are all important. On the 
obverse is KAbO^ AOBNOAOTO^, on the reverse KAhO^' «mply, in the 
interior again in full KAbO/ AO^NOAOJO^ With respect to the 
interior inscription, reproduced in black, I may note that, though clear on the 
drawing, it is extremelv indistinct on the vase itself, the red colouring having 
entirely di.sappeared. It esca 2 >ed my 'first observation, nor did M. Gillichon 
observe it while making the drawing, and it was only as 1 was carrying the 
vase back to its place that light falling from a passage window at a particular 
angle revealed it. Athenodotos is a familiar hir-nai,ic. The ^wsent vase 
makes the fifth known instance. The list is as follows : 

1. Peithinos vase. Klein, 3fcisfcj'sij. p. 174. 

2. Mas. Elr. 1471. 

.3. A vase in the Boxirguignon collection. Klein, p. 132. 

4. Fragment of cylix cited by Mr. Torr. fJkisshd Ecritnc, Juno 1888, 
[). 188. 

o. The present vase. 

No. 3 is of special importance as here Athenodotos occurs in conjunction 
with the widespread love-name Leagros. Leagros appears, as may be seen by 


' 111 a biicf note on the inscription of the va.<ie in the Classical Jlrdeir, July 18SS, I gave hy an 
ovcr.sight tlic name of the giant r= Kerkyon. 
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reference to Dr . Klein’s list, on vases signed by Cliachrylion, by Oltos and 
Euxitheos, and on the three earliest vases signed by Eiiphronios. If, with 
Dr. Studuiczka (Jahrhuch, 1887, p. 161) we take this Leagros to be the 
sti-ategos who fell in battle B.C. 467, it seems probable, as these love-names 
were for the most part in honour of youths rather than middle-aged men, 
that the name Athenodotos was in use about where wo should o.xpect it, i.c. in 
the turn of the 6th and 5th centuries B.c, Happily an inscrijjtion on the 
interior design enables us, I think, to settle not only to what cycle the artist 
belonged but his very name. On the cyli.x in the youth’s left hand is inscribed 
AOkI, which I have little hesitation in reading AO[?l(^). My reasons for this 
are as follows : — 

1. The sigma is entirely missing, not a trace of it can bo discovered on 
the original vase, but there is obviously just space for it; it was expected, and 
probably originally 'WTitten. 

. 2. The rho of the inscription is of the shape uniforml}' employed by 
Duris; on the other hand the delta is not the dotted delta he usually 
employs. 

3. The small o which precedes the A, and which might otherwise 
necessitate the reading of the name as oZopt, is so small that I think we are 
justified in regarding it as merely decorative ; probably when the insciiption 
was complete it was balanced on the other side by a similar decorative o> 
which made misunderstanding impossible. 

4. If the inscription be accepted as an artist’s name it can be almost exactly 
paralleled as to position by the lekythos published in the ’Ecf)ri/j.epti (1886, p. 
41, iv. 4). Dr. Klein Qldstcrsif/natiiren, p. 150) says of this lekythos, “ eine 
lekythos aus Eretria (Ap/o Anh. 1886, S. 4), mit dem blossen Namcn hat nichts 
mit ihm (Duris) zu thun ” ; as however, the name is written with both the 
rho and the delta characteristic of Duris, and the stylo of the vase is 
thoroughly congruous, I am at a lo.«s to know why the vase is so summarily 
rejected. The design is as follows : a nude youth holding a discus in his left 
hand, and with the left outstretched nearer to the right, away from a table or 
seat on which is deposited a piece of drapery. On the drapery is written 
A/O R/I . ^ (thus), the lines representing the folds of drapery. There are the 
same careful, minute markings of body lines as in our vase, and the ribs of 
the youth are indicated in precisely the same manner. This will be verj^ 
clearly seen if the body of the nude youth on the lekythos be comj'iared with 
the body of Procrustes on our cylix ; line for line we have the same careful 
convention as to which details of anatomy should be drawn in black which 
in red. 

In the case of a master the vases signed by whose name, if not by his 
hand, differ so widely, it is certainly difficult to ba.se any argument on style ; 
but from the fact that two vases exist in both of which the name appears on 
some object in the design and not in the ground, and in both of which there are 
marked peculiarities not only of signature but of general trcluiifiitr, it seems 
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to me tliere is a strong balance of probability in favour of tlieir both being 
from the studio, I dare not say from the hand, of Duris himself. That a master 
should omit the iiroi'qae or eypa-yfre is nothing remarkable. This was done 
also by Python, Pamphaios, Chachrylion and Euthymides. 

AVith the Tricon pi vase all has been clear and straightforward. It is 
([uite otherwise with the second subject of this paper. 

2. The De Luynes fragments (Plate II.). 

These fragments have been long known to archaeologists. Reported to 
liave been found at Canino, they have passed with the rest of the de Luynes 
collection into the possession of the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris. I owe 
to the kindness of the Directors of the Cabinet de Medailles permission to 
have the fragments photographed for publication, and especially my grateful 
thanks are due to Mr. E. Babelon, and Mr. de la Tour for the kind facilities 
they have afforded me for personal stud}^ The photographs were made of the 
original size of the fragments, and to suit the pages of the Journal have been 
reduced to about half scale. The drawing of the restoration was made by Mr. F. 
Anderson under the supervision of Mr. A. H. Smith, to whom as well as to 
Mr. Cecil Smith I owe more than one suggestion as to the restoration of 
details. A glance at the plate will show which are the original fragments 
fknown by the tinted back-ground) ; the restorations, where I consider them 
fairly certain, are in outline : in one case, where I must confess to considerable 
uncertainty, dotted lines are given. 

It may seem to some a hazardous and perhaps fruitless task to attempt 
the restoration of fragments so scattered. I hope, however, to show that in 
undertaking the restoration I have been prompted not only by the natural 
fascination of a somewhat difficult problem, but by the convinction that the 
restoration in its main outlines is probable if not certain. A conjectui’al 
restoration, like a conjectural reading of an inscription, is better than none at 
all, provided it be distinctly stated as conjectural. It forms at least a basis for 
future emendation. 

It will be well to take first the grounds for the general placing of the 
various groups and, this once stated, to return to each group and state the 
reasons for the restoration adopted. 

The previous literary notices of the fragments, so far as known to me, are 
brief. De AA^itte {Description June Collection de Vases Peints, p. 6-5) says 
“ Parmi Ics fragments de vases de la collection de M. le Due de Luynes, nous 
avons remarque ii I’exterieur d’unc coupe Thesce precipitant Sciron dans la 
mer : le taureau de CrMe, sous lerpiel le hcuos Atbeuien est renverse, Minerve 
vient a son secours : Pityocamptes, Procruste, le Alinotaure ; et dans I’interieur 
la lutte de Thesce (©eo-eu?) et de Cercyon KcpKva ...” To this notice, so far 
as I am aware, nothing of any value has been added. In the various summaries 
and discussions of Theseus’ exploits mention is occasionally made of the 
fragments, but they do not seem to have been personally examined. The last 
literary notice is by Professor Milani (op. cit. p. 2.36). I suppose his tabular 
view to be in every archaeologist’s hands, but for convenience in following this 
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paper I give the most important vases tliat I shall constantly have to refer to, 
with the letters by which he ennmerates them, omitting tliosc not needed in 
my argument. 

a. Cylix by Chachrylion. Florence, Mus. Ital. iii. Tav. ii. 

c. Cylix by Euphronios. Louvre. Wiener VorlegcUiiitcr v. 1. Klein, 

Eirphr onion, p. 182. 

d. Cylix by Duris. British Museum. Gerhard, F. pi. 234, and 
1888, p. 142. 

t. Cylix Basseggio. British Museum. J.H.S. C. Smith, 1881, pi. x. 

Finally the de Luynes fragments are noted as follows (under letter r). 

Sinis. Skiron. I. KEPKVA. Procruste. Toro legato con Athene. 

Minotauro I. Antiope (?). 

\Yith the exception of the last name ‘Antiope,’ for the presence of which 
I am at a loss to account, the list is correct so far as it goes. If my restoration 
be correct, we have to add to it the exploit with Phaia and the sow of 
Krommyon. 

The most superficial examination of the fragments shows at once, as had 
been evident to all, tliat they had belonged to a cylix of very large size. This 
cylix had been decorated \sith a centre interior design, and with a .series of 
exterior designs, one and all relating to the exploits of Theseus. The size of 
the figures on the concave, i.c. interior design, showed at once that it contained, 
as would be expected, one exploit only ; the certain letters EPKY on one concave 
figure left no doubt as to which exploit this was : Theseus wrestling with the 
giant Kerkyon. 

Kerkyon then, it may fairly be presumed, is absent from the series of 
exploits on the exterior. There remain as possibly to be found there, the 
exploits with — 

1. Bull of Marathon. 

2. Sinis. 

3. Skiron. 

4. Procrustes. 

5. Phaia. 

0. Minotaur. 

7. Periphete.s. 

About (1) the Bull of Marathon there is happily no doubt. The tail of 
the bull, his prancing forelegs remain ; Theseus is prostrate beneath him and 
Athene stretches her aegis in defence of the hero. This exploit occupies an 
unusually large space and clearly takes a prominent position. Immediately 
next to it and joined be3ond the possibility of a doubt to the right is the 
portion of the trunk of a tree and a fallen giant. This gives us — - 

(2) Sinis. The presence of this exploit is further confirmed by a fragment 
of the body of Theseus, with the letters ^IN and another fragment of a 
spreading tree-branch. On the same fragment of this branch is the body of a 
youth (Theseus) and the foot of a giant held bj" the youth’s hand. The giant 
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is evidently being burled headlong downward and tliis leaves no doubt that 
we have — 

(S) Skiron. Most fortunately, on the same fragment vith the giant’s 
outstretche;! hand, is a foot, clearly tliat of a prostrate giant. Thi.s gives the 
juxtaposition of a fourth exploit, though it is left uncertain which. As Sinis 
and Skiron are already depicted, and Phaia and the Minotaur in the nature of 
the case excluded, there rein tin only Periphetes and Procrustes. As another 
fragment remains of the body of Theseus grasping a pelekus or double-headed 
axe, and this pelekus is characteristic of the exploit with Procrustes, I have no 
hesitation in fixing on — ■ 

(4) Procrustes. This is the more probable as the exploit with Periphetes 
is not nearly so popular and appears but rarely on vases. 

We are now at the end of anything like certainty, and approach a field 
of somewhat hazardous conjecture. It may be well to resume what we have got 
certainly fixed. Going from left to right we have Theseus with the Marathonian 
bull and Athene, immediately followed by Sinis : — in the middle of the Sinis 
group, it should be noted, there is a complete break where all is conjectural. 
Sinis is certainly followed by Skiron, and Skiron by some prostrate giant whom 
we may almost certainly take as Procrustes. It should further be noted that 
so far, though Sinis has been arranged under one handle, the position both of 
this and the other handle is purely conjectural. Another fragment remains, 
on which is depicted undoubtedly a portion of the body of the Minotaur ; the 
fragment of the tail makes this quite certain. This fragment fits exactly to 
another fragment containing a portion of the body of Theseus, the lower part 
of the leg of the Minotaur crossing the upper portion of the left leg of the 
hero. On the fragment which contains the portion of the body of Theseus 
there is an object which appears to me explicable in one way only, i.e. as fhe 
tail of Phaia’s soir. On the strength of this fragment, and the fact that this 
adventure and this only (with the exception of the unimportant Periphetes 
exploit) is now missing, I have ventured to restore the next exploit as — 

(-5) The sow of Krommyon, immediately followed by the exploit with 
which the joint fragment couples it, i.e. 

(G) The Minotaur. 

With reference to these conjectures I feel bound to state that I have not, 
as in the remaining groups, received any confirmation from others who had 
independently examined the fragments. The interior grouj) of Kerkyon, and 
the group of Athene and the bull, Sinis and the tree had in all essentials been 
previously placed in their present position by Prof Percy Gardner. Dr. il. 
Mayer in addition to these groups had put together Theseus and the Minotaur, 
a group about which, owing to the smallness of the figures, I had previously 
had some misgivings, but for the identification of the sow’s tail I alone am 
responsible, and with this of course for the juxtaposition of the ^klinotaur and 
Krommyon groups. 

The importance of what I may provisionally call the ‘ Phaia fragment ’ is 
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not yet exhausted. It gives the sole and much needed clue to the poaitkin of 
the handles. The small triangular poi’tion at the extreme top of this fiagment, 
of lighter colour than the rest, was seen by Mr. Anderson in the course of his 
drawing to be not, as I had supposed from the photograph, a fracture but a 
portion of red colour; this immediately suggested to him that it might form a 
part of the sjMice hetweeii the handles usual on a red-figured vase. An examin- 
ation of the actual fragment in Paris showed by the thickness of the fracture 
that there was no doubt it impinged on the handle. Taking this for certain, 
and granting that the tail belonged to the sow, it follows that the space below 
one handle was in part occupied by the exploit with Phaia, and that 
immediately opposite this must be the otlier handle, the remaining designs 
being necessarily accommodated so as to suit it. Up to this jjoint the secj^uence 
only of the designs could be indicated ; now, the handles once fixed, it is possible 
to suggest their actued phu'c. Adopting the sequence already indicated, and 
fixing Phaia’s sow beneath one handle, it will be seen that the six exploits 
ai range themselves quite conveniently, as in the drawing. On one side, which 
for convenience’ sake may be called the obverse, the centre place is occupied 
by the most prominent exploit — tlie Marathonian bull : to its left the Minotaur, 
to the right Sinis ; his almost prostrate figure fits w'ell beneath the second 
handle, balancing Phaia’s sow. The reverse is occupied by the figure of Theseus 
belonging to Sinis, Skiron, Prokrustes, and part of the Phaia exploit. The 
exploits, it is true, are thus unevenly divided between obverse and reverse ; 
this however is not merely possible as a general rule, but in this particular 
case necessary, as the Marathonion bull occupies about double space. 

This arrangement of the obverse receives incidental confirmation from 
the relation it turns out to have with the interior design. Place the bull on 
this centriil obverse position, and turn the vase and it will be found that 
keeping it on the same vertical pose, we have the interior design roughly in 
the right position, i.c. the heads of Theseus and Kerkyon one the right way 
up, and the hanging drapery nearly vertical. In order that this may be 
evident the position of the interior fragments has been given in dotted line.s 
on the exterior drawing. 


Having roughly established the sequence and position of all the exploits, 
it remains to c.xamine them one by one, and justify, so far as may be, the 
restorations adopted. 

I begin with the centre design, Theseus and KerJ,-y(.)i. Here, fortunately, 
enough of the border remained to give the circumference, the diameter of 
^\ hich is exactly nine inches (23 c. metres). The fragments wdth the head 
of Theseus, back and left leg of Kerkyon, drapery and sword and sheath, fit 
absolutely, and so far there is no possibility of mistake. The elbow fragment 
with the letters EPKVA, as both the arms of Theseus are accounted for, could 
only belong to Kerkyon : as it has a fragment of border, its position is fixed 
within narrow limits. The same applies to the left foot of Theseus : that it is 
a left foot is seen by the iocs. The po.sition of the left leg of Kerkyon is fixed : 
that of the right foot cannot, I think, vary much from the place where it 
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is drawn in the plate. The two figm-es might he shifted a little nearer or 
farther apart, but that is all. I have chosen the position that seemed to fill 
the allotted space satisfactorily. Just the fragments absolutely necessary seem 
to have been spared by fate, one less, and anything like certain restoration 
would have been impossible. I am not aware of any instance in which 
Kerkyon occupies the interior design of a cylix, e.xcept the unpublished 
Harrow cylix (Milani, vi\ cit. u)} The exact pose of the figures is chosen no 
doubt to fill the space ; the nearest analogies, though they are distant ones, 
are the Duris group, (op. cit. ci) and the Bologna cylix (Milani, vji. cit. n). 

As to the inscriptions, OEZEVZ remains intact, hut EPKVA leaves us in 
some doubt, not as to the meaning happily, but as to the precise form. The 
last letter is clearly not O, as we should have washed, but A. The form 
K.€pKvav is unknown. I am greatly tempted to restore K.epKvai'vev<;l. I am 
not aware that this form occurs anywhere in literature, but on the fragment of 
a vase in the Louvre - an inscribed design occurs which seems to suggest it. 
The design consists of two wrestlers, and over their heads are the letters 
kVANEV?. There can, I think, be no mistake about the A. The tracing in 
my hands gives it quite distinctly, and Heydemann (Pariser Antikcn, p. 58) 
restores ’AX'/tuareo?. This is, I think, quite out of the question. The 
typology of the exploit of Herakles with Alkyoneus is quite well determined ; 
the hero shoots the giant while asleep. The Louvre vase fragment is certainly 
(to judge from the tracing) rather late in style, and a vase-painter may have 
forgotten all about the type of Alkyoneus; but I do not think this likely. 
Moreover the hero wrestling is young and beardless, and the second design 
represents Skiron and Theseus, the adventure being unmistakably charac- 
terised by the presence of a podanipter. It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the whole vase concerned itself wdth the cycle of Thesean exploits. 
Considering the relation of Alkyon to Alkyoneus, the form Kerkyon might 
easily have a second form Kerkyoneus, and Kerkyaneus is then not far 
away. 

Turning to the exterior designs, I begin wdth the Marathonian bull. The 
type adopted is as novel as its position is prominent. In all previously known 
representations of the scene, Theseus is, so far as I am aware, victor or equal 
combatant ; here to our astonishment he is su 2 )ine on the ground, and in a 
moment will be trampled to death, did not Athene wdth outstretched aegis 
intervene. In fact we have an a9\ov, not of Theseus but of Athene. It is 
not unusual to have Athene present as guide and protector, as e.g. on the 
Duris vase, but to have her in the role of chief combatant is unique. I 
venture to think this would only be possible in the case of the Marathonian 


' This vase — long supposed to be at Siena — 
is noted by Mr. Talfourd Ely (/. H. S. ix. 2, 
p. 276) as having passed into the collection of 
Harrow School. It is Ho. 32 in Mr. Cecil 
Ton’s ‘ Catalogue of CTas.sicaI Antiipiities ' at 
Harrow. 


“ For a knowledge of this fragment, which I 
have not myself seen, I am entirely indebted to 
the kindness of Dr. M. Mayer, who placed his 
tracing of the fragment at my disposal and .sug- 
gested the rc.storation. 
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bull, an exploit more especially Athenian in character, the bull having been 
led to the Acropolis as a special offering to Athene. The artist must have 
been a man of daring ; he boldly takes the type of the Calydonian boar 
with its constant factor of the prostrate hero, and adapts it, with the addition 
of Athene in a familiar warlike pose, to the Theseus exploit. Some years 
back it would have been customary in a case like this to look for some variant 
literary version to account for such a deviation. I know of no such version, 
and, though I do not deny the possibility of its existence, I prefer to attribute 
this startling type to the artist’s own invention. 

Some small points remain to be noted. The bull is restored with all four 
feet in the air. It is possible, but I think not probable, that the hindlegs 
may have been supported by a rising hillock, such as often appears on vase- 
paintings. On the fragment with the body of Theseus there is a clear indication 
of a rope with a hook attached, but I cannot undertake to say exactly how the 
rope was continued ; the restored figure of the bull generally is udcqttal from 
the bull in the British Museum cylix (Milani, op. eit. t). The uncertain object 
that appears to the left of the fragment containing the bull’s tail I leave for 
consideration to the exploit of Theseus and the Minotaur. Athene is clearly 
inscribed, (A)IAM30A. The fragment of drapery covering the right arm 
must, I think, belong here, as the folds are so exactly similar to those of 
the certain portion of the drapery ; the hand must have held a spear, of which 
the three diagonal lines passing through the drapery must be, I think, the 
trace. 

2. Sinis. This group is in its main outlines certain. It is restored 
chiefly in accordance with the type of Sinis in the Duris vase, where the pose 
of the giant with a slight variation for the right leg is exactly the same. The 
length allowed for the tree branch will surprise no one who remembers the 
length of the Sinis tree-branch in the British Museum cylix (Milani, t). In the 
present case the branch must pass partly out of sight ; the exact position of the 
twdgs in sight is fixed by its juncture with the next exploit. The only room 
for slight variation of pose is on the fragment of the right arm of Theseus, 
with the inscription 5iN. This forms undoubtedly a part of the name ilNI 
but whether the first half or the last cannot be decided. As the space between 
Sinis and Athene is unfilled, I think it quite likely that the tree branched 
both way's. 

3. Skiron. This group is almost complete ; it is easily^ restored by the 
help of the very similar group in the Duris vase. It is noticeable that there 
is no trace either of tortoise or podonipter. The letters belong of course to 

(OE)iE(VO 

4. Procrustes. But little of this exploit is left, and yet the restoration is 
easy'. The Tricoupi cylix (Plate I.) gives a design that fits in easily with 
all the fragments discussed, and it is clearly paralleled by the Procrustes 
design on the Bologna vase (Milani, «). It is most fortunate that the foot of 
Procrustes is preserved on the Skiron fragment : this fixes which of the two 
Procrustes type.s — the type with the bed or the simple prostrate type — has been 
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adopted. It is clearly the simple type without the bed. I may note here 
that it was natural to suppose that the type with the bed, which appears 
c.f). in the late British Museum cylix (Milani, t), was the later as it was the 
more complex of the two ; this notion has been put an end to by the publica- 
tion of the Chachrylion vase, the earliest of the series (Milani a) in which the 
bed appears. It is also specially fortunate that the fragment of the body of 
Theseus includes the end of the pelekus. Such details as the exact loosition 
of the upper part of the body of Procrustes, and the action of the left hand 
of Theseus are of course purely conjectural. 

5. The suvj of Krommyon. I now come to the difficult portion of the 
restoration. It has been shown before that the next adventure must in all 
probability be that of Phaia, and that immediately below the first handle, to 
which we have now come round again, is the fragment of a tail which I hold 
must be the tail of the sow. Add to this we have a fragment still remaining 
to be placed, with part of the body of Theseus, a spear point, and a hand 
opposing it, which may quite well be the hand of a woman. This is all. 
Above the shoulder of Theseus are the letters V^, which I should greatly like 
to restore {H)V^, after the fashion of the Archikles vase ; but as they may 
equally well be restored (OE^E)V^, I can base nothing on this — in fact, as 
the sow of Krommyon is never in any known instance inscribed, I feel the 
latter restoration is far the more probable. The tail fragment it has been 
urged upon me is not like the tail of a sow, as seen e.y. in the British Museum 
cylix (Milani, t) or in the Duris vase. Taken however in conjunction with 
the facts that the Krommyon adventure is otherwise missing, and that the 
tail cannot be the tail of the Marathonian bull, I still hold to my theory and 
venture to restore the group. The figure of Phaia is taken from the Duris 
vase ; the sow mainly from the British Museum cylix (Milani, f). The related 
position of hand and sword may be compared with the inside design of the 
Bologna cylix (Milani, iC). That Phaia is present is certain from the hand, 
the sow could not be absent : whether Phaia was in front of or behind the sow 
is quite uncertain. 

fi. The Minotaur. Of all the groups this is most difficult. The general 
attitude of the lower parts of the two combatants and the action of the sword 
may be paralleled from the Berlin amphora (A.K CLXI.), but here the 
resemblance ends. The arrangement of the head of the Minotaur, the mode 
of attack of Theseus, is full of difficulty— so full that I have only ventured to 
indicate a possible restoration by dotted lines. At the top of the Minotaur 
fragment is a manifest piece of drapery, through which are vertical lines 
which must indicate the limb of a body. One thing is, I think, certain; 
the drapery must in some Avay belong to Theseus, the Minotaur was the 
last person to wear either cloak or veil. The left arm therefore of Theseus 
(the right could not reach) must have passed near the right arm of the 
Minotaur, and must liave supported a piece of drapery. Further, if we 
examine closely the fragment which conhiins the tail of the Minotaur, it is 
clear that there are other lines not belonging to the tail, but forming the 
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end of some piece of drapeiy ; and this is presumably the piece over the arm 
of Theseus. It is not uncommon for Theseus to fight with a piece of drapery 
over his arm, as r (j. on the British Museum cylix (Mihuii, 1') the figure of 
Theseus advances against the sow, thougli here tlic drapery is ni -it ive hy t]ic 
Harniodios and Aristogeiton group. But the actual arrangement of the 
drapery is here very difficult a.s, though it lies over the arm of Tlieseus, the 
arm of the Minotaur intercepts the vertical lines. Probably the vase- 
painter himself had got confused. 

The difficulty is not 3mt at an end. Wo arc l)ack at tlie fragment 
with the bull’s tail ; on it tlierc is a small but clearly drawn object, 
which, if the proposed restoration bo correct, must fit on to the Minotaur 
group. It is a circle with a dot in the middle, backed by a curved line. 
The round object at once suggests the ring of a sword sheath, tliroiigli 
which the belt was passed. Excellent instances of tho.se may he seen on the 
interior design, whore the sheath is suspended. The difficulty i.s, however, 
to associate the sword sheath with the Minotaur combat. In the dotted 
Hue restoration it is supposed that Theseus holds the .sheath in liis left luind, 
over the arm of which falls the drapery, partly concealing the .sheath. 
The action of the right hand of the Minotaur hurling the stone is of course 
purely conjectural. But I confess the action docs not seem to rue satisfactory. 
Tlie left arm of Theseus must pass in front of the Minotaur because of the 
drapery. Its natural action would be to hold the monster’s horn ; simply to 
extend the sheath seems cumbersome and feeble. The only at all analogous 
case is the scabbard in tlie left hand of Theseus in the combat witli Phaia on 
the Duris vase.^ If, however, the restoration adopted be not tlie right one, I 
am quite at a loss to suggest another. On the fragment with the bull’s tail is 
the single letter L It would be satisfactory if it could be shown that this 
represents (MINOTAVPO)^, as this would prove that tliis particular e.xpioit 
came in this particular place, but it may quite as well be a part of (OE^EV)L 

Briefly to resume, I consider the scqwnce and general restoration of (1) 
The Bull of Marathon; (2) Siiiis; (3j Procrustes, tube coinin. ; while tho 
existence of the Phaia exploit, .its juxtapo.sition witli tho Minotaur group, and, 
from the fixing of the handles, the actual qJOiition of all the other groups 
depends mainly on the somewhat slender evidence of the tail of Phaia's 
sow.^ 

Four fragments remain which I have not been able to place to my own 
satisfaction. A and a it will be seen are obverse and reverse of the same 
fragment. A has a piece of drapery on it which I feel almost ccrt.ain must 
be fitted on to the drajiery of Athene, as it is precisely similar in folds and 
arrangement, a has a portion of border upon it, which of course must bring 


^ This .SI ahh.nil does not .appear in the pnl)- 
lleation of the Duris va>e hv Gciiianl (.4, U 
C'xxxiv.). hut is (leariy visilrie in tho vase 
itself, and is "iven by Mr. t'leii .Smith in iiis 
iist of corri'ctions, Juhrhuch III. I.SS.S, p. 143. 

- 1 sliould like to say here that if tlie rc.stora- 
H.S. — VOL. X. 


tion given sliotiid appear un=ati.'-factory to any 
archaeologist, it would inteicst me greatly to 
know the grounds of olj.'clioii, and I sliould lie 
glad to fonvaiil prints of the original plioto- 
gi.tjihs of tho fiagniciit to .any one who would 
he disposed to make a dill'eiout icstoiation. 

R 
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a down to the lowest part of tlie exterior design. Here a portion of the 
drapery of Athene is missing-, but not a portion large enough to admit of the 
introduction of this frag-ment. 

As to £, it contains the two letters OM, and a portion of an object, 
clearly a sword sheath. It also has border lines on it, which show it must be 
placed at the rim of the cylix. I am much tempted to place it above the 
exploit of Pliaia, and in connection with the preceding (H)V^, restore with 
some form of Kp(oix)fiva)i/to<; or (H)V^ Kp(6fi)ov, as Pausanias (ii. 1, 3) says 
the country Krommyon was called after Kromos, son of Poseidon. But there 
is no precedent whatever for any such form on vase-paintings. It is possible 
also that the letters may be part of a love-name, e.p. (’E7rtdp(o/i.(o?) /taXd?, 
but enough does not remain to make conjectures of this kind of much value. 

As to the fourth fragment G, I am in great doubt as to whether it belongs 
to the rest at all. It forms part of a rim : on it is manifestly a fragment of 
drapery which might quite well be suspended between one or other of the 
exploits, as is so often the case on designs of this kind. The letters inscribed 
are, I think, undoubtedly iNOA The slightly less bold character of the 
drawing and the smaller size of the letters make me hesitate, and anyhow I 
can offer no explanation of them. Though I am doubtful as to the fragment 
belonging at all, I think it best to publish it with the rest, as it has always 
been kept with them. On the other hand, another fragment hitherto regarded 
as belonging I have rejected altogether as the technique was manifestly 
incongruous. 

It remains to say a word as to the date of the vase. Though so much of 
it has perished, enough remains to show that both in general composition and 
in the drawing of details it was quite -worthy to have come from the workshop 
of a great master. So much is lost that it is possible it was signed, and I 
should not have been surprised to find the signature of Euphronios. 
Euphronios has left us one Thesean cylix (Louvre, Klein, Euphronios, p. 194, 
195), which in point of composition and drawing is perhaps the nearest analogy 
to the present vase we have. Anyliow it may safely be said that the De 
Luynes fragments are later than the Chachrylion vase (Milani, «) and earlier 
than the British Museum cylix (Milani, t). 


Jaxe E. Hakeisox, 
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ARCHAIC ETRUSCAN PAINTINGS FROM CAERE. 

The British Museum lias lately acquired five terra-cotta slabs on which 
are Etruscan paintings of an archaic and interesting character .such as have 
not hitherto been seen in this country. These slabs were found at Cervctii 
in 1874 in.sido a small tomb to which they had served as wall decoration.s. 
The only measurement that is given of the tomb is the size of the entrance 
which was forty inches in height. As that corresponds with the height of the 
three principal slabs wo may perhaps assume that they had been placeil 
against the walls so as to rest on the ground and reach up to the height of 
the doorway. The surface of the slabs has been first covered with a white 
slip which converts them into mVaAre? XeXeu/cw/ieVot such as were used by 
Craton of Sikyon, one of the oldest painters in Greece. 

On this white slip the designs were sketched in with an ivory or w'ood 
point and then filled in with reds and blacks, the white ground being allowed 
to stand for the faces and arms of the women and for dre.sses which were 
meant to be white, whereas the flesh of the men is always painted red. In 
this use of white to distinguish women from men w'e have an artifice familiar 
in the Greek black-figure vase.s. But there the wdiito is specially laid on and 
becomes a conspicuous feature on the vases. Here w'e have an older stage of 
the process, more natural, less conspicuous, yet quite effective enough. It is 
said by Pliny that the painter E-.imaros was the first of the Greeks to dis- 
tinguish men from wmmon, and it has often been thought that this distinction 
consisted in white colour for the flesh of women. But as this use of white 
had been traditional from \ ery early time.s, possibly long before Eumaros, wm 
may perhaps assume that his peculiar name ha<l given rise to the story of his 
having first made the distinction in question. 

As was befitting a tomb the paintings represent scenes of mourning. 
This waas not always .so in Etruria as we know from the ban([ueting and other 
festive scenes on the tombs at Corneto. But the more archaic the art the 
more likely was it — whether vase-painting or tomb-painting — to have thi.s 
.sepulchral character. I have taken the slabs in a different order from that of 
Sig. Brizio w ho described them at the time of the discovery.^ 

No. 1 contains three figures, two of them being men standing face to 
face, the one holding a branch, the other carrying over his shoulder a standard 
surmounted by the figure of a bull ; both men wear curious hats to which 


* EiiUdino d-H' hid, Arch. 1574 p. 128. 
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reference will afterwards be made. The third i.s a female figure carr}’ing a 
.spear and a wreath ; she herself wears a wreath (PL VII.). 

No 2, three female figures, two of whom follow on after the last 
figure on slab No. 1 ; they hold each a branch of pomegranate in the right 



Eiia^c.VN X". .3. 


hand, white with the left they carry the skirt oi the upper robe gathei ed up 
over the forearm. The third figure is turned in the opposite direction, i.c. to 
tlie right and carries a circular vase or pyxis witli a lid, such a vase as may 
be seen among our archaic black ware from Etruria. 
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No. 3, three female figures, two of whom continue the movement 
of the last figure on slab No. 2. They each hold an alabastos and wear a 
mantle drawn up over the liead in the manner of mourners. The third figure 
is turned nearly to the front, her head in profile to the right. Signor Brizio 
describes her as in the act of fastening round her waist a metal girdle the end 
of which is coiled round her limbs. One would think it more likely that she 
is unfastening the girdle. A strip of metal might readily in being unfastened 
throw itself in a coil round the body. 

Nos. 4 — 5 each represent a sphinx, drawn on a considerably larger 
scale than the other figures. Apparently these two slabs had been placed 
on either side of the doorway. They have suffered a good deal from the 
damp of the tomb. 

For the moment we may pass over some details indicative of nationality 
in these paintings, and endeavour by other considerations to arrive at an 
apprixximate date for them. 

To begin with the two sphinxes just mentioned, it is obvious that they 
have been drawn with a strong firm hand. Compared with the human figures 
on the other slabs they suggest an earlier period of art in which the drawing 
of animals, including sphinxes and such-like, had reached through much 
practice, a bold decorative manner, while the drawing of the human figure 
still betrays the want of experience. That is much the same as what Brizio 
means when he says that the sphinxes seem to exhibit a more archaic style 
than the other figures. To illustrate this difference of skill in the rendering 
of animals as compared with men by another instance I would refer to tyvo 
vases found in the Polledrara tomb at Vulci, and now in the British Museum, 
which vases from having been very inadequately published by Micali ^ have 
never been duly appreciated. The one is a large amphora of coarse red ware 
which did not call for other than the ordinary traditional decoration. 
Accordingly it is painted chiefly wdth figures of animals, more or less fantastic. 
The other is a hydria of a nearly black ware and of finer shape, with a 
polished surface wliich plainly invited a more ambitious method of decoration. 
The subject chosen is the Greek legend of Theseus and the Minotaur, a 
subject which could not have been invented in art but by a Greek. The 
drawing of the figures is quite consistent with what w'e know' of early Greek 
art. Nor can w'o take refuge in the thought that after all this particular 
vase may have been a local Etruscan product in which some known Greek 
vase had been imitated. Because ware of this particular kind not only does 
not occur in Etruria, but is found at Naucratis in Egypt, and places like 
Rhodes w'hich stood in intimate relationship with Naucratis. We have there- 
fore from our tomb in Etruria two vases, one of which, with figures of animals 
chiefiy, represents generally speaking the end of an old-established decorative 
system of art, while the other illustrates the beginning of a new stao'e where 
invention and originality were needed rather than conventional 'trainino'. 
We thus see that both systems had for a time existed side by side. So far as 


^ Mvii, IukO.. 1*1. i. 
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concerns the Polledrara tomb wc can ajiproximately define that time from the 
existence in it of a scarab of Psamnieticlios I., who established in Naucratis the 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries who l>ad serv^ed him so well. The scarab may 
have been produced after his death, it is true, and a small allowance of years 
could be made for that if it -were thought necessary — I do not think it is. 
Somewhere in the actual reign of Psammetichos I. (CoG — Gll B.C.) seems to 
me to suit best the general contents of the tomb. 

A comparison between the figures of Ariadne and Theseus on tlie 
Polledrara hydria and our new paintings will show that there need not have 
been much difference of time between them. It seems to me that our 
paintings are later, and that w'e may acce])t GdO n.c. as nearly ajrplicable to 
them. That date takes us to a period wdien the Etruscans had enjo3’ed for 
some time the stimulus to art that had been given by the settlement among 
them of those artists who had emigrated from Corinth to e.scape the rule of 
the Kypselidae. It is assumed that the advent of these artists had given a 
stimulus to art in Etruria, and I think there is good reason for believing so 
But Ave must remember also that those Coiinthiaii artists wouhl hardly have 
chosen to settle in a plac: Avhich was not already well in the Avn\" of artistic 
development. 

Helbig Avith general consent, I believe, has taken certain Avall-paintings 
on a tomb at Veil ^ as the oldest existing examples of tlio art, and no doubt 
these paintings at Veii do repre.sent a stage of art Avbich in its spirit at least 
Avas much older than our paintings. The designs consi.st cliicflv of animals, 
Avild or fantastic, very high on their legs and slender in their limbs, as are 
also the few human figures. But these Veii paintings tliough older in spirit 
Avere not necessarily older in practice for this reason, tliat in the Polledrara 
tomb, as Ave have seen, Avere found along with the more highly painted hydria 
an amphora Avith designs Avhich in the closest manner resemble the painting.s 
of Veii. These paintings may therefore either represent the end of an 
older stage of art, AA'hen neAV lines Avere being struck out, or they may actuallv. 
as Helbig assumed, represent that older stage of art at it.s ju’ime. It Avould 
not matter much either Avav but for the fact that this older stafe Avas 

•< O 

essentially Oriental, and not a uatuia! groAvtIi in Etruria or among the Gi’eeks. 
It is quite possible that this Oriental style may liaA'e reached the Etruscans 
simultaneously Avitli the later stylo, and that being purely decorative it bad 
been adopted for decorative purposes at the same time as the later and 
more ambitious style Avas being taken up by more ambitious artists, or for 
higher purposes. 

Our paintings have been compared A\ith certain slabs in the Louvre - 
Avbich also AA'ere obtained from Caere and have long been celebrated. The 
com]>arison is just so far as concerns the thick heavy limbs of tlio figures, the 
high boots, the system of colouring ami even the vertical stiipes underneatli 


' Micali, Muii. hinl. jil. 58, 1-3 ; Helliig, 

AnnaJi ddV I ii.6f. Ardi. 18'j 3 p. 337. 

- JI/c/c ddV In f. vi.-vii. }•!. 30: 


AinntJi. p. 32.7. Sio also a fuiuiu'dit fio’ii 
Caere in L’crlin, A/r’f. Z 1^72, pi. p. 
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the figures. Nevertheless the heads and faces of the Louvre paintings are of 
a much more advanced type than ours, the profiles are more nearly vertical, 
the beards are more formal and more like tho.se of later art, as is also the 
drapery. It has been suggested that these dift’erences may have arisen from 
our paintings having been the work of an artist of a more local character, and 
there is something to be said for this view con.sidering the curiously local or 
at least national costume worn by the two men on slab No. 1. In particular 
the hats which they wear are the same as those on the famous bronze situla 
at Bologna,- the designs of which it is allowed have a strong provincial 
character. But even if our paintings have something of a provincial character, 
it would he safe to say that the profiles of the figures and the markedly 
conventional rendering of the knees would alone be enough to prove them 
older than the Louvre paintings. 

Ti le Louvre paintings have been much di.scus.^ed but not, I think, fixed 
dcjwn to a narrow date. They have been compared with certain vases found 
in Etruria and painted in a style which has been described as an Etruscan 
imitation, mure or less contemporary of Corinthian art as it was practised 
towards the end of the seventh century B.c.^ But the vases found at Naucratis 
in Egypt, the fragments of a painted sarcophagus from Clazomenae and other 
evidence have gone to show that Corinth was not the only and perhaps not 
the original centre from which the Etruscans were influenced in their painting 
whether on vases or on walls. The source of that influence is to be looked 
for also among the Greeks of Asia Minor and in particular among those 
Asiatic Greeks who had settled in the Delta of Egypt in the latter part of the 
seventh century B.c. That influence we may consider to have been represented 
by the person whom Bliuy calls Philocles, the Egyptian, placing him at the 
head of his list of the oldest jrainters; elsewhere a native of Samos, named 
Saurias is reckoned among the oldest painters. Even in the later Etruscan 
paintings at Corneto which can hardly be earlier than the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., we have a banquet scene in which appear painted vases of a 
type found in numbers at Daphnae, and at a place called Fikellura in 
Rhodes. 

One technical point may be noticed which is common to much of the 
Daphnae pottery, to the Clazomenae fragments, to the Louvre paintings, to 
our new slabs and to much of the very archaic pottery of Etruria,® the habit 
of indicating borders to dresses and such like by a row of white dots between 
two black or red lines. I am inclined to think that this which became so 
pronounced a habit in these quarters and nut always confined to borders of 
drapery, may have had its origin in an attempt to indicate a border of small 
rosettes such as are .seen constantly in Assyrian art. Many rosettes made of 


^ Zannoiii, Scad d'lJa C'a-.'rtw di Bnloynn, pi. 
35. The hat worn by the fir^t figure on our 
shah No. 1, is the same as that worn by warriois 
on the situla, while the hat of the other figure 
is the same .as that worn hy eiiilians orperhajis 

[iiiests. 


“ Jlon. dclV I/t.sl. Arch, a'i.-a'ii. pi. 77 : Ayi- 
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glass and pierced for attachment to dresses were found at IMycenae, Tii vns, 
lalysos, Spata and elsewhere, while on the pottery of those localities only a 
beginning is made in the painting on of rosettes, a beginning wliich after- 
wards was developed to excess at Camiros and Corinth. The rich border ol' 
guilloche along the tops of our slabs is strongly suggestive of Asia Minor, 
ultimately of Assyria, and considering how the older paintings of Tiryiis and 
Mycenae had followed rather the moilels of Egypt we may conclude that this 
new element of Assyrian design in the Caere paintings indicates a cliauge of 
the source of influence from Egypt to Asia Minor, or at least a junction of 
the two. A painted terra-cotta slab given by Perrot {As^ifric, pi. 14) is 
one of many instances of the guilloche pattern in Assyria : this slab is 
further interesting because one of the figures has a jn-ofile resembling the 
female figures on our slabs; indeed the form of the nose and nnstril on 
our slabs and the manner of indicating the eye (as best .seen in the hist 
female figure on the right) have a strongly marked Assyrian character. So 
also the branch of tliree pomegranates carried by one of the Caere figures is 
just the same as the branch carried by Sargon in a relief given by Penut 
{As-vjric, p. 513 fig. 235). Among the early pottery of Naucratis — that in 
which the figures are painted on a white ground, wo have a number of 
fragments on which a very similar profile, the same hook on the nostril, and 
the same formation of the inner corner of the eye are to be found. As for the 
pomegranate it abounds on these painted vases from Xaucratis. The bones 
of the knees in our paintings are rendered cpiite difterently from anything I 
have seen in Assyrian or Egyptian ait — though as far as they form a con- 
spicuous mass they are like the Assyrian. 

I am inclined to compare our new paintings with these earlv fragments 
from Xaucratis while the Louvre paintings may be compared with the pottery 
of Daphnae which latter has been assigned to about 550 B.c. 

Apart from these questions there are in the new paintings one or two 
things to be noticed ; for instance, the standard surmounted by a bull which 
one of the men carries over Ids shoulder. It is stated that the regal insignia 
of Rome had been derived from Etruria, and it is known that in triumphal 
processions the insignia of triumph were the wreath and the ivorv sceptre 
surmounted by an eagle.i For such a sceptre there was an archaic name 
scijno, and if that word is derived from the Greek as i.s siqqiosed, then the 
idea of the sceptre also would have come from Greece. But one is inclined 
to go to the East for its origin. 

‘ In Assyria,’ says Herodotus (I. 195), ‘every man of position had a sceptre 
surmounted by an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle or something else, the lule 
being that no scepitre should lack an qiistnioiu One of the oldest examples 
of Assyrian art, the fragment of a stele from Tello in the Louvre, represents 
a standard surmounted by an eagle with spread wings.- In Egyptian art also 
similar standards are to be seen, and it might have been better for the argu- 


’ ^Maninanlt aiiit Mommsen, Hniuthiirh llu„i. - I’nirut, .Ns^/vV, p. jiri. 
Alt i. p. 242. 
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ment as to an artistic influence reaching the Etruscans from the residents in 
the Delta of Egypt to have appealed to the instances of Egyptian standards ; 
but I am anxious to keep the way open also for a probable influence coming 
from Asia Minor and primarily from Assyria and Chaldaea. The Etruscans 
themselves claimed to have come originally from Lydia, and at present there 
is an inclination to believe that at least they had been in early times much 
influenced in their art from that quarter. To a large extent the influence 
that reached Etruria in the 7th century B.C. would be much the same whether 
it came from the Greeks of Asia Minor or from the Asiatic Greeks settled in 
Egypt. It would still in the main be an Asia Minor influence. 

Only this is to be borne in mind that in Egypt there were resident 
Phoenician craftsmen also whose wares would find their way to Etruria along 
with the Greek productions and would hav'e had an effect of their own. 
Something similar to the o.strich eggs in the Polledrara fijmb must have 
served as a model for the Veil paintings. Not only that but Caere itself 
had been a Phoenician factory, its old name Agylla being a Phoenician word 
meaning it is said the ‘round town.’ I have already remarked that the 
vase carried by one of the women mourners is quite Etruscan in its shape ; 
but when we come to the alabasti, or ‘tear bottles’ as they used to be called 
carried by two others, we are in this difficulty that vases of this shape occur 
very rarely if at all in native Etruscan pottery. They do occur in the 
Polledrara tomb where they had been imported, without any manner of doubt 
as the decoration of them testifies. The women mourners remind one of the 
grief at the funeral of Hector {Iliad, xxiv, 722, iirl Se crTevu-^ovTo yvvaiKe';). 

The male figure on slab No. I. who carries a branch wears a toga thrown 
over his left shoulder in the manner described as that of the old Roman 
Cinctus Gabinus.^ 

A. S. Mureay. 


^ Ciactus G.ibinus est cum ita impoiiitur toga dcaiit. I.siilor, Orig. xi.\-, 24 riuoteJ. in Muller’s 

ut lacinia quae prostriii-sccus leicitur attrali.Uur JUrttilxr, ctl. Dcccko i. p. 252. 

ad pectus ut ex utroque latere picturae (?) pcii- 
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A SMALL ARCHAIC LEKYTHOS. 

[Plate V.] 

We publish on Plate V. two photographic view-s, in the same size as the 
oiiginal, of a beautiful lekythos recently presented to the British Museum 
by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan. We give on the same jdatc enlarged rejtro- 
ductions of the designs with which it is adorned, from drawings by Mr. F. 
Anderson. 

We hope to print in our next issue a full description and discussion of 
the vase by Mr. Cecil Smith. Meantime it may be sufficient to give a brief 
summary of a notice of it which he has already published in the number 
of the Classical Hcvicw of May last (p. 237). He classes it with the 
‘ protokorinthian ’ lekythi published by Furtwiingler in the Anhciulriyischc 
Zeitung for 188.3, PI. 10, p. 1.54. The following are the main features, 
following the order in which they appear in our Plate. The bead and neck 
are carefully modelled in the form of a lion’s head. The handle is adorned 
with a plaited pattern and Gorgon-head ; the shoulder with a palmette ])attern. 
On the body of the vase are three friezes which represent (1 ) warriors tigbtiug, 
several of them kneeling and being .speared from behind ; (2) a horse-race, 
an ape and a swan beneath the horses; (3) a bunting scene, the hunter 
crouching behind his net. ‘ Below this scene is a band of alternate purple 
and black rays, and then two brown linos surrounding the foot. On the 
under surface of the foot is a tiny ro.scttc of eight petals, alternating jiurple 
and black.’ 


[Ed.] 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1888—80. 

[Plate VIII.] 

Yet another year has passed during wliich the Acropolis at Athens his 
hcen the centre of interest: and the past season lias been successful enough 
to hear comparison with any of the previous years which have astonished by 
their results not only archaeologists and scholars, hut all who have been 
fortunate enough to visit Athens during this epoch of discoverie.s. It mu.st 
seem to many as if the Acropolis would go on indefinitely yielding its 
treasure of architecture sculpture and inscriptions, and ever increasing and 
changing our knowledge of early Athens and its arts and history. But even 
the Acropolis is not inexhaustible ; it has now been searched to the native 
rock in almost every part ; and unless some other site, perhaps the long- 
jiromised, long-delayed Delphi, come to succeed it, we must expect a lull in 
the astonishing rush of discoveries that has been almost of a nature to 
bewilder those that have sought to follow' its course. Such a lull will almost 
be welcome in some respects to those w'ho have to arrange or* to study the 
new' finds as they follow one another in rapid succession. It will enable the 
museums to settle into a final and orderly arrangement, and the students to 
arrange within their minds the new facts that have been thrust in one upon 
another, till the brain of the archaeologist has been as much a stranger to 
order or stability as the rooms of the Acropolis Museum. Meanwhile, for the 
present season a series of discoveries has to be reported which has dealt in 
the marvellous, if not in the beautiful, as extensively as that of any 
juevious year. 

The first section of the present report will deal with excavation and 
other archaeological w'ork, according to localities ; the second with Museums 
and administration, and the third with Byzantine antiquities. It is a great 
satisfaction to be able to record an aw'akening interest in these last on the 
part of the official administration as W'ell as of foreign students. Happily 
the time is at length almost past when interesting and beautiful Byzantine 
churches could be pulled to pieces without a protest, on the chance of findin<^ 
an inscription in their ruins, or in order to u.se tlieir material for other 
buildings. But a good deal still remains to be desired. 

Mention of the official ’ Ap^aioXoyiKov AeXriov, edited by M. Cabbadias, 
must be made under tlie head of administration, &c. But I must here at 
once acknowledge my obligation to that invaluable publication. Any account 
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such as the present must owe to it wiiat completeness it may attain ; and if I 
do not refer to it oftener, it is only because such references would liave to 
recur every few lines. It is better once for all to state that both the actiud 
facts here recorded and their significance are in great ])art to be found in the 
AeXrc'ov, though I have endeavoured whenever it was possible to veiify or 
supplement them by my own observation. 

I. Jixcacution and other Aixkueoloijiml Wvrlc. 

Here tlie first place is naturally taken by the Acropolis. The excava- 
tions, which last spring had reached the neighbourhood of tlie Museum and 
the space between it and the Parthenon, have been continued to the we.st : 
pits have also been sunk within the Museum itself, wdiere it proveil that the 
earth had not been thoroughly searched through when the Museum was 
built. Between the basis of the Parthenon and the south wall of the 
Acropolis the whole accumulation of earth has been searched through right 
down to the solid rock; it has then been replaced, up to a higher level than 
before, pits, surrounded by walls, being left to .show the most important 
foundations, junctions of walls, &c. It is to be regretted that the remarkable 
measuring points cut in a coarse on the south of tlm Parthenon basement 
have thus been buried; for if Mr. Penrose’s conne.xion of those with the 
earlier Temple of Athena be denied, all the more leason is left for exposing 
them to the investigation of other archaeologi-.ts, that their real use may be 
discovered. However, his measurements will probably be accurate enough 
for any successor : but the form and appearance of the cuts will have to bo 
taken on trust, or else made the object of new excavations. 

The space farther west, usually known and marked in plans as the 
temenos of Athena Ergane, has also been completely cleared, and filled up 
again over its southern portion, where the rock sinks rapidly away. The 
temenos of Artemis Brauroui.a has also been thoroughlv exp!ore<l, and .so the 
excavations have come louml again to the Propylaea, fnun which they started. 
All that remained was t(r search through the space north of the Parthenon, 
where there was no depth of .soil, but only slight accumulations hero and 
there in hollows of the rock, which is everywhere close to the surface, and 
for the most part ipiite bare. For this purpo.'^c it has been necessary to move 
slightly the numerous blocks that have fallen over this area from the ruin of 
the Parthenon and other buildings. But all wdio care for the appearance of 
the Acropolis and also for the evidence to be found in the position of the 
fragments as they fell will be glad to hear that these block.s are onlv being 
slightly shifted, and left in thcr old position as far as po.ssible. Thus the 
north side of the Parthenon will still retain its appearance of pictures(pie 
contu.sion, and will escape the jrainfully regular and oideilv arrangement of 
drums and blocks that has di.-'fignrod the southern and western p.arts of 
the Acropolis. 

M ith the exception of the two iluseums, .ami the modern rebuildings 
of the temple of the wingless Victory, the Eixchtheum, and .some of the 
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Parthenon columns, the only post-classical structures that have escaped the 
hand of the destroyer are two bits of the Parthenon ; the Byzantine casing of 
the great west door, and the tower that supported the Turkish minaret. 
These two have been condemned ; for the Byzantine casing, which narrows 
the great door by nearly two feet each side, is known to contain inscriptions 
with their face inwards, and the tower obscures the plan of the opisthodomus 
of the Parthenon. Now that almost all the mediaeval relics upon the 
Acropolis have gone, probably there are not very many who will regret that 
these two last scanty remains, quite void of artistic interest, are to follow. 
But the few who would regret their disappearance may he consoled by the 
statement that the undertaking has proved more serious than was at first 
supposed, and that therefore at least a temporary respite has been granted. 
In any case the Christian wall-paintings on the Parthenon will remain, and 
will be religiously respected. 

At the west end of the Acropolis the work of demolition has been rapid. 
It began early last summer with the bastion built by Odysseus Andritsos to 
protect the staircase to the well called the Clepsydra, and so to ensure the 
water-supply of the Acropolis after it was captured by the Greek insurgents 
from the Turks, in 1822. One might have expected that, even if all records 
of Turkish occupation were to be effaced, a monument of the Greek war of 
independence such as this bastion, with the inscription recording its erection, 
would be preserved. But sentiment — or history — has not been allowed to 
prevail over the purely classical objects of the work, and this bastion has 
disappeared for the sake of a few inscriptions, and in order that the rock may 
stand bare as in the days of Pericles. The walls round the ‘ Beule ’ gate, and 
the later casing of the towers of the gate itself have been or are being 
removed ; so also are the Turkish vaulted gate that long served as the chief 
entrance to the Acropolis, and the walls around it. So far Roman work, 
however late, has been allowed to remain ; though, if the age of Pericles is 
the standard, it is not easy to see why the Roman gate or the pedestal 
of Agrippa are worthy of more respect than the Frankish tower or the bastion 
of Andritsos. It has been necessary to replace part of these walls by an 
unsightly, but temporary, railing. The ultimate intention of the authorities 
is to enclose the theatres, the Acropolis, the Areopagus, and the Theseum 
in one continuous fence, and so to have the whole area properly guarded — an 
improvement that will meet with universal welcome. 

Exception may be taken to the somewhat narrow view of archaeology 
that has led to the destruction of monuments of all later periods for the sake 
of finding more of that period which is undoubtedly the most interesting and 
important for Athens. But, after all, the amount of destruction in the recent 
excavations has been but small — completely insignificant compared with what 
had before been done, and in some degree supplementary to it. The loss 
being irreparable, the best thing possible in the eyes of many was to make 
the utmost of the resultant gain. And this certainly has been done with a 
thoroughness and care which deserve the thanks of all who are interested in 
Greek history or art. The excavations on the Acropolis during the last 
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season as well as before, deserve to rank aiiioiig the most imjiortant in tlicir 
results and the most admirably comluctcd that have ever taken place ; it 
would bo difficult to speak too highly of the energy with which they have 
been planned and directed by M. Oabbadias and Ur. Kawerau. Nor must we 
forget to mention the liberality of the Greek Archaeological Society, which 
has defrayed the expenses of the excavations up to the middle of December, 
1888. Since then they have been continued at the expense of the Greek 
Government. 

So far as to the progress of the excavations; n\c must now turn to their 
results, which naturally fall into three heads : (!) Topography and architecture, 
(2) Sculpture and other arts, and (3j In,scri25tions. 

(1) Topoymphy and Aixhifecfitre. An excellent account of the results 
in this department is given by Dr. Dorjifehl in the numbers of the Athenian 
Mitthcilunycn, to which I am indebted for the description of several walls and 
buildings mentioned below — especially such as were discovered la.st summer 
during my absence from Athens, and have since been buried again under thirty 
feet of earth. No complete description will be possible till Dr. Kawerau’s 
great plan of the Acro2J(jlis, with all the results of the recent excavations, 
has appeared. Meanwhile a smaller sketch-plan from his hands has for some 
time been promised, but is not yet to be seen.- For the sake of clearness a 
rough sketch-jilan by Mr. Schultz (PI. VIII.) is here added, not to anticij)ate 
in any way the publication by those who alone are qualitied and entitled to 
publish an accurate plan, but simply in order to make intelligible a description 
which would otherwise be confusing and difficidt to follow. 

New fragment.s of the ‘Cycio{)ian’ or ‘Pelasgic’ A\all have emne to light 
in several places, so that it is now possible to obtain some notion of the 
manner in whicli the Acropolis was fortiHe<l in primitive timc.s. It mint of 
course be understood that the names ‘ C'yclo[)ian ’ or ‘ I’ela>gic,’ often ajqilied 
to rude and inimitive walls of large and rough stones, are merely ci.mventional 
terms : the mere word jue-historic woul<l jierhajcs bo less mispleading, as not 
pretending to assert the race of the builders. Tiu-re can be no ihmbt, from 
the position in which this wall ha.s been found, beneath accumulations of tho 
classical period, that it belongs to the primitive citadel of Athens. It follow s 
closely the cenformation of the crag iti'clf, unlike the later fortifications, 
which are built in straight lines, and tilled iiji with earth behind. Hence the 
earlier wall is in many jilaces jireserved some yaids within the lines of the 
Cimonian and other later walls, where these jirojoct bevond the natural 
boundary of tho Acropolis. Where the natural and artificial boundaries 
coincide, the primitive fortificatirm w:dl has been destroyed to make way for 
the later one. The fragment of the ‘Pelasgic’ wall irreviously visible on the 
top of the Acropolis was that abutting against the south-east corner of the 
Propylaea, and bounding the temenos of Artemis Brauronia — the wall which 
enforced Mncsicles to curtail his plan of the Propiylaea, and even to cut off a 
corner of his work so as not to infringe on it. This piece of wrdl has now' 


* Till'' plan lias aj’juaicil in Juno, attir this lopoit wap, wiiliou. 
H.S. — VOL. X. 
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been completely laid bare, and lias a breadth of nearly twenty feet ; it was 
doubtless carried to a great height on this the only accessible side of the 
Acropolis. Considerable portions of a similar, but narrower wall have been 
found close to the Museum, rounding the angle and continuing up the east 
end of the rock ; another piece may still be seen in a deep hole left purposely 
to .show it, opposite the south-west angle of the Parthenon, where it is joined 
by a later wall we shall afterwards have to refer to. Besides the great walls 
of fortification, others of similar age have been found, belonging to the houses 
of the primitive inhabitants. Some such traces were found south-east of 
the Parthenon, and thinner walls abut against the great wall of the 
Brauronian temenos. Graves with pottery of the so-called Mycenae type 
have also been discovered, both within the Museum and elsewhere on the 
south of the Acropolis: their contents have in no case been of much intrinsic 
value, but are valuable as a confirmation of the early date of the rough walls. 
It will be remembered that both houses and graves of primitive period had 
been found before both to the east and to the west of the Erechtheum. 

There does not seem to be any topographical discovery of importance to 
chronicle between these primitive walls and the time following the Persian 
invasion. It has been found that when the great basis on which the 
Parthenon rests was being constructed, a plan was adopted on the south side, 
where its height above the rock on which it is founded is very great, to avoid 
the difficulty and expense of an extensive scaffolding. A limestone wall of 
irregular construction (about twelve metres distant from the basis of the 
Parthenon at the eastern end, and somewhat nearer at the west) w'as built 
between the outer wall of the Acropolis and the structure in course of 
erection. Thus without too great expenditure of earth, the space between 
the wall and the basis could be filled up as every few courses were added to 
the latter. Thus we find at the bottom here a few feet of very early 
undisturbed earth, containing finds of the ‘ Mycenae ’ period ; above this is a 
succession of laj'ers of pottery, fragments, and rubbish, alternating with 
chips from the construction of the great basement of Piraeus limestone. 
The articles contained in these layers seem to belong without doubt to the 
period immediately following the Persian invasion. Most important of all is 
a thick layer composed of fragments of sculpture in rough stone, with 
extensive remains of colour ; to the interesting groups that have been 
reconstructed out of these fragments we shall have to recur later. But to 
their material a few words must be given here, because these fragments, 
the walls, the basis of the Parthenon, and early architectural fragments are 
all commonly described as of ‘poms’ stone. I am not sure whether the 
material is in all cases the .same; but in any case the name is an un- 
fortunate one. The ancient irtopot; is by some identified with tufa, by others 
described now as ‘an inferior white marble, lighter than Parian,’ now as a 
‘ rough siliceous limestone.’ Where a term is so confusing, w'ould it not be 
better simply to say limestone, if limestone be meant ? At present almost 
every stone on the Acropolis not marble is at once named porus a descrip- 

tion wdiich is neither scientifically accurate nor popularly intelligible. 
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Where the long supporting wall of polygonal stones joins the fragment 
of early wall already mentioned, opposite the S.W. corner of the Parthenon 
a rough staircase is left between the two ; this must have served for conveni- 
ence of access to the various teiTaces while they were still at different levels 
— that is to say, before the great ‘ Cimonian ’ wall was made the boundary of 
the terrace around the Parthenon, and the whole surface was levelled up to 
the bottom step of the temple. That this was done later is proved by the 
fact that to the south of the intermediate supporting wall, between it and 
the outside wall of the Acropoli.s, numerous fragments of marble and other 
materials have been found, which come from a slightly later era in the 
architectural history of the Acropolis than the filling close to the basis of the 
Parthenon. Other supporting walls are found to the west of the S.W. angle 
of the Parthenon ; one of these continues the line of the rock-cut steps, and 
contains several blocks from the stylobate of the early temjde south of the 
Erechtheum, which has already given rise to so much discussion. These 
blocks are of the same breadth as the one that remains in situ, and are a little 
too narrow for the columns which Dr. Dorpfeld places on them in his recon- 
struction. It follows either that none of the blocks were among those on 
which columns rested, or that Dr. Dorpfeld is mistaken in associating with 
these foundations the architrave and drums found in the walls and on the top 
of the Acropolis, or that he has made too large an estimate of the lower 
diameter, which is only an inference from the preserved upper diameter of 
the columns. 

Between the Parthenon and the S. wall of the Acropolis an oblong 
building has also been discovered, of rough construction, partly built of 
rejected drums of the earlier Parthenon. The erection of this building seems 
to have been contemporary with that of the Parthenon, and it was covered 
with earth as soon as the Parthenon was finished. The very probable 
suggestion has been made that this was a workshop used during the con- 
struction of the Parthenon. Farther to the west, discoveries have been 
made in the space formerly called the temenos of Athena Ergane which seem 
sufficient to show that name to be erroneous. No traces of a temple of any 
sort were found : but the foundations were discovered of a large building, 
which backed against the south wall of the Acropolis, and occupied the whole 
breadth of the terrace, from the rock-cut steps to the edge of the temenos of 
Artemis Brauronia. It consisted of a great chamber, about 130 feet by 50 
feet, with a portico in front, on the north. This was almost certainly a store- 
house of some sort, and it has been suggested by Dr. Dorpfeld that we have 
here at least the true Chalcotheca. When one considers the vast quantities 
of stores and arms of various kinds which are enumerated by inscriptions as 
lying in the Chalcotheca, this new building certainly seems far better fitted 
to contain them than any of the other building.s which have ])reviously been 
suggested : and there is now no chance of another yet more probable claimant 
for the name. 

In the temenos of Artemis Brauronia, remains have been found of the 
fimndati in ot porticoes bounding it upon the south and east sides. No trace 

S -2 
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of any temple has been found ; but anything existiug iu tlie middle of the 
temenos must have been completely destroyed in mediaeval time.s, when the 
Propylaea were closed, and the chief path on to the Acropolis was brought 
round to the south of them, over the primitive wall and through this temenos. 

Before leaving this purely topographical portion, we must mention the 
results of the excavations that have taken place inside the Parthenon. 
Where the ancient pavement had been moved, a search has been made 
underneath, and some Christian tombs hav-e been found. The object of these 
excavations was to discover, if possible, whether the basis of the Parthenon 
is one solid mass built up of stone, or consists, like the foundations of most 
other temples, merely of walls of foundation to bear the various walls and 
rows of columns of the temple, filled in between with rubble. This 
question cannot yet be said to be finally decided. But it is at least clear that 
the solid stone structure extends some depth below the pavement of the 
temple, as at least five layers of stone can be seen in some of the pits — and 
this in the hack chamber, or ‘ Parthenon ’ proper, where no especial solidity 
was required. In the cella a line of foundation has been found beneath the 
pavement, just south of the northern row of internal columns, and nearly 
parallel to it. It would serve very well for the foundation designed to bear 
the interior columns of the earlier Parthenon, which, as is well known, was 
intended to stand slightly to the south of the p(«ition occupied by the present 
temple. 

In the way of architectural fragments there is not very much to chron- 
icle. Portions of various early temples, destroyed doubtless by the Persians, 
have continued to be found : but they do not differ essentially from those 
discovered on other parts of the Acropolis, and refeired to by Mr. Penrose 
upon p. 271 of the 1887 volume of this Joiornal In particular may be 
mentioned various large capitals, of rough stone covered with stucco, which 
were found w'est of the Parthenon, and another portion of a column with 
spiral flutes, this time from a top drum with the necking, showing that the 
capital was of the Doric order. Various ionic fragment.s, of Roman w'ork 
but obviously copied from the forms of the Erechtheum, have been grouped 
around the basis of the temple of Roma and Augustus, east of the Parthenon, 
to which they belong. Some importance attaches to a marble drum prepared 
for the earlier Parthenon ; that is to say, for the builling, usuallv attributed 
to CimoD, for wdrich the solid basis was originally prepared. This was the 
bottom drum of a column, and has the flutes, 20 in number, already worked 
on it at the lowmr end, the rest being rough ; its diameter is nearly the same 
as that of the columns of the present Parthenon. Thus this drum not only 
gives us the relative dimensions of the two buildings, but also shows us how 
far the construction of the earlier temple had progressed before it was super- 
seded. It is of course w-cll known that the flutes were first measured and 
finished only at the base and capital of a column, and that thev were not 
completed by joining the points thus taken until a later .stage, often not until 
the rest of the building w'as finished : thus the risk of damage to the sharp 
and delicate edges of the flutes was avoided. 




Fig. 
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(2) Scidpture, &c. Reference has been already made to the so-called ‘ porus ’ 
stratum lying to the south of the basis of the Parthenon — a stratum consisting 
entirely of pre-Persian fragments of architecture and sculpture, mostly of 
coarse stone, but a few also of marble and of bronze. The first place among 
these fragments is taken by the remains of certain large groups, mostly of 
architectural sculpture, which have been or are still being pieced together. 
The two small pedimental groups, about 18 feet long, already discovered and 
published, representing the fights of Heracles with the Hydra and with Triton, 
have attracted considerable attention : these new groups represent similar sub- 
jects, hut on a far larger scale. One of these pediments, which, when complete, 
must have been about 24 feet long, contains, in its right-hand half, a strange 
monster (see Fig. A). This creature consists of three human bodies, which 
at the waist pass into snaky coils, and the coils of the three, inextricably 
entwined, fill the extremity of the pediment ; though each body has its two 
arms, the whole creature has only two wings, on the outside shoulders. The whole 
composition, as pieced together and restored by Dr. Bruckner, is so interesting 
as to be worth description, though some details of it are as yet uncertain. All 
three heads have been joined to the monster ; two certainly belong, and I think 
there can be little doubt about the third, though it does not fit exactly, the 
neck being lost. Two of the heads had already been found last year, and one 
is figured in this Journal, 1888, p. 122, fig. 2 ; they are remarkable for the 
colour preserved upon them, especially for their dark blue beards. This monster 
is probably rightly called Typhon : corresponding to him in the opposite angle 
is a gigantic snake, wdth gorgeous scales, carved and painted in brilliant colours. 
Fragments of other figures, some of them not certainly belonging, show that 
Zeus with his thunderbolt faced the Typhon, while Heracles attacked the 
snake. The left-hand half of another pediment shows Heracles wrestling with 
Triton. The two pediments are remarkable for their vigorous, if grotesque, 
designs, and for the remarkably short and muscular forms of the body ; the 
colouring too is well preseiwed, red and blue being chiefly used, the former for 
the flesh, the latter for hair and drapery. The tails of the various monster’s, 
which afford a fine field for the decorative ingenuity with which their scales 
are arranged and coloured, serve excellently to fill up the corners of the pedi- 
ments — ahvays a great difficulty in these architectural groups. This may 
partly explain the predilection shown for snake-tailed or fish-tailed monsters ; 
but subject and style alike recall the art of Asia Minor, and a similar ‘ Ionic ’ 
influence may be seen in a gigantic group of similar material and colouring, 
which is now being pieced together, representing two lions, one on each side, 
devouring a bull w'hich they have pulled down. This composition is about 18 
feet long ; the lions red, the bull blue, with green hoofs, and red touches 
inside his ears, and elsew’here. Streams of blood, also painted red, flow from 
the wounds in which the claws of the two lions are fixed. Yet another group 
represents, on a smaller scale, a lion tearing a bull. All these, and many 
others, are being ingeniously pieced together in the Acropolis Museum by 
M. Kalludis. 

These great groups were, some of them at least, designed to adorn the 
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temples of which numerous fragments have also been found, in simi’.ai' rough 
stone. The reference of so many of these groups to the exploits of Heracles 
has led to some surprise, as no special shrine or worship of Heracles on th(‘ 
Acropolis is recorded. The probability of dedications by some distinguishetl 
foreigner, himself especially a devotee of Heracles, is at first sight considerable. 
But we must not anticipate the publication of Dr. Bruckner, who has made a 
special study of these groups and their affinities with some very interesting 
results. 

Beside these great groups the portions of single statues in the same 
material attract less attention. But some of them are interesting both for 
their subject and their colouring. Among these may be mentioned a torso of 
a figure in a tight fitting tunic covered with a skin — possibly an Amazon. 
The tunic is blue with a red border, and the skin is red. One or two other 
statues are remarkable for the treatment of the borders of their drapery : 
the pattern is incised, and portions of it cut out and coloured blue, so as to 
give the effect of enamel work, and to remind us of various oriental and 
other early systems of ornamentation. 

But for single statues rough limestone is the exceptional, marble the 
usual material. It would be neither interesting nor profitable to enumerate 
all the fragments discovered, without a detailed description and discussion 
which would extend far beyond the limits of a report like the present. Here 
only the more important can be mentioned. In the first place, imp(jrtant 
pieces have been added to some well known statues. The Moschophorus has 
some portions of his thigh recovered : to the colossal Athena from the great 
archaic pediment with a gigantomachy a shoulder has been pieced on. Thus 
the connexion of the well-known head, found long before, and first joined on 
by Dr. Studniezka, is confirmed ; but a careful examination of the joint at 
the back did not leave room for doubt before, though the join was not at first 
sight a probable one. The feet and lower part of the flying drapery, which 
very probably belong to the same statue, have also been found. Fragments 
have also been found of the largest of the now famous female statues, joining 
her knees to her feet, and thus showing that, as Dr. Studniezka had in- 
geniously inferred from a fragment of the pattern on the drajiery, those feet 
do belong to the statue. Whether the feet should be joined to the basis with 
the name of Antenor is quite another matter ; the evi<lence for and against 
this, as being too controversial for a general report, is added in a note at the 
end. Another join, made in the Acropolis Museum, at the suggestion of an 
article published in the German Miitheilungcn, of 1880, is now proved to he 
wrong : a head of distinctly later style had been affixed to the torso of a boy 
found near the museum. Now the true head, which fits exactly, has been 
found in the same region (between the museum and the south wall), and the 
other head has been removed to make room for it. Fortunately the surface 
of the break had not been cut away. This instance affords a practical 
warning against joins and restorations not absolutely certain, which will, it 
may be hoped, have a good influence in the future. The new head is in 
itself interesting, the eyes are hollowed out, and the hair rolleil back in a 
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peculiar manner over tlie forehead, and there is much individuality about 
the style. 

Bodies have also been found to fit two of the most interesting heads 
previously discovered. One of the statues thus nearly completed is very 
remarkable for the preservation of the colouring on the drapery ; here, as in 
all other cases, we find the colour upon borders and spots of the dress, or 
upon the whole of a garment when only a small piece of it shows. But in 
hardly any cases do we find such a mass of colour as to obscure the beautiful 
colour and te.vture of the marble itself, which are only enhanced by the 
addition of colour to details. Another torso, which has been found in the 
most recent excavations (21st May'), inside the so-called Piuacotheca in the 
north wing of the Propylaea, fits exactly a small head which had been found 
before, but had hardly attracted the attention it deserved (sec Fig. B). While 
it has not lost the archaic smile so characteristic of the early Attic statues, 
it has perhaps more than any other developed it into an expression which gives 
a remarkable individuality and attractiveness to the face. The treatment of 
the hair too shows the transition from convention to freedom. But details of 
style must not here detain us. Tw'o or three more of the w'ell-known female 
statues have either been found or pieced together, so that a goodly array of 
them now nearly fills two large rooms of the Acropolis Museum. Especially 
interesting is a head of the more advanced archaic style, which w^ears instead 
of the usual simple band upon the hair a high diadem or polus, ornamented 
below with maeander, and above with a band of lotus and palmetto, both 
painted. The torso of another floating victory has been found, of a typo similar 
to those previously known, and discussed by Professor Petersen in the MUthcil- 
ungcn of 1887. An Athena, headle.ss, has an archaic type of aegis with a 
bearded gorgon’s head affixed to it. Another gorgon’s head in coarse niarble is 
flattened at the back and is remarkable for its size and preservation (see Fig. C'). 
It has been supposed to belong to a metope ; perhaps more probably it w'as 
merely an independent architectural ornament. The eye-balls, like those of 
some of the rough stone heads, are indicated by a circle traced with a com- 
pass, and then doubtless coloured. A marble bearded head, doubtless early, 
but strongly resembling the well-known type of the archaistic and conven- 
tional bearded Hermae, has the be.ard coloured green, perhaps once blue. 
This reminds us of the other early works, in which the fle.-.!! is usually 
coloured red, the hair and other adjuncts blue. Of very primitive appear- 
ance is a round basis on which stand six draped figures facing outwards. The 
upper part of them is nut preserved, but they doubtless supported a table or 
vessel of some sort; one is inevitably reminded of the crater resting on three 
statues made by the old Samian bronze-founders ; though size and material 
were different enough, the use of statues as supports to a vessel is common to 
both. Last, but not least, among archaic works must bo mentioned a marble 
relief, which represents three draped female figures advancing hand in hand 
in dancing rhythm ; before them walks a man piping, and the last of them is 
followed by a child, whom she leads by the hand. It is easier to suggest 
interpretations for this group than to fix upon the light one. The colouring 
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is well preserved ; the back-ground is blue ; the hair of all is red, except that 
of the first of the three dancers, which is brown. Brown and red also 
alternate in the dress, the three dancers all wearing a long brown chiton, and 
a red scarf thrown over . their shoulders. This scarf is only sculpturally 
represented by a flat surface, the wavy lines of the under garment being dis- 
continued ; the rest is left to colour. This is an indication that may help us 



Fig. C. 


to distinguish the drapery in other cases w'here the colour has totally dis- 
appeared. 

While this year has not fallen behind its predecessors in archaic 
finds, it has certainly surpassed them in works of the finest period ; two of 
the great architectural sculptures of the great period of Athens have been 
enriched by important additions. To the Erechtheum frieze has been added 
another seated female figure, with rich drapery ; the head is unfoidunately 
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lost ; at the back this figure shows the usual flat surface for attachment to the 
background of black Eleusinian marble. To the Parthenon frieze, as is already 
well known, has been added the head of Iris from the block with the seated 
figures of Zeus and Hera. The wing beside the head on the fragment points it 
out as undoubtedly belonging to tlie only winged figure in the frieze ; and the 
head exactly joins the shoulders preserved on the block in the British Museum, 
as was found by adjusting it to the cast in Athens ; a cast of the head has been 
sent to London, so that it will now be possible to enjoy the study of the 
complete block in London also. Dr. Waldstein was the first to recognize the 
head after its discovery and to fit it into its true place, though M. Cabbadias 
had assigned it to the Parthenon frieze, as he has the other figure to the 
frieze of the Erechtheum. Another very beautiful work is a relief of which 
the significance is and is likely to remain an unsolved problem. It is of the 
severe style of the latter part of the fifth century, and represents Athena, clad 
only in a chiton with diplois and a Corinthian helmet (see Fig. D). She 
leans upon her spear and looks down, as if in mourning, upon a plain square 
pillar. Some addition, probably in painting, must have shown what thi.s 
pillar represented. To our modem notions, it would seem natural enough 
that the people should be represented in its patron goddess, mourning over a 
tomb-stone ; and such a representation would seem peculiarly appropriate to 
the disasters of the later years of the Peloponnesian war — the probable period of 
this relief. But it may be seriously doubted whether such a mode of repre- 
sentation would commend itself to the taste or the reverence of a Greek 
artist of the fifth century. Neither does the goddess appear, as has been 
suggested, to be guarding a battlement. Her attitude rather suggests dejection 
than watchfulness, and a more conventional and less realistic battlement 
would probably have been made, if such was the meaning. It is safest to 
leave the interpretation uncertain, and to content ourselves with appreciating 
the beauty of the relief. Another relief, found close to the last, forms the 
head-piece of a decree between Athens and Samos to which we must recur 
in speaking of the inscriptions. It represents Athena grasping in solemn 
league the hand of a dignified and matronly figure with a sceptre, who is 
probably Hera, the patron goddess of Samos. This is one of the best and 
best preserved reliefs of its kind, and is important because it can be dated to 
the year 403 B.C. Of later and inferior work is a statue of a crouching youth, 
with a chlamys over one shouliler. 

Some interesting bronzes have also been found. Among these the largest 
and most interesting, though certainly the most hideous is a gorgon cut out 
of a flat plate of bronze, about 15 inches long, affixed to a bar that forms the 
diameter (about 36 inches) of a ring of thin bronze plate : the whole appears 
to be the remains either of a shield or of some circular vessel. The treat- 
ment of the gorgon is remarkable ; it is a mere flat piece of metal cut out, 
with all details added in incised lines. Thus, merely in technique, it is 
transitional between the remarkable relief, or rather cut out plate, .of a 
criophorus and another figure from Crete, now in the Louvre, and the Athena 
in very flat relief on both sides of a thin plate which is now in the Acropolis 
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Museum (the legs of a precisely similar companion figure to this Athena 
have now been found). Among other small bronzes are an archaic centaur 



Fic. D. 


and a youthful chanoteer in a vigorous and natural posture, restraining his 
horses and leaning foniard over them; the woik on his body is remarkably 
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fine ; in style and in attitude he strongly resembles the bronze representing 
perhaps an older charioteer (sometimes called Baton) now at Tiibingen. 

The numerous vase fragments found in the recent diggings must not be 
altogether passed over here, though they can only be mentioned. The im- 
portance of a careful record and study of those found in strata that could be 
positively dated has been fully recognized ; and the results, which are some- 
what startling, will soon be published by Hr. Graf, of the German iSchool. It 
is disconcerting to many preconceived notions to hear that not only black- 
figured fragments of carclc.ss work, such as are often called archaistic, but 
also red-figured fragments of the rough and carele.ss style usually as.signeil to 
later and provincial factories, have been fouml in strata that cannot have been 
disturbed since shortly after the Persian invasion. I may add that a portion 
of a vase certainl}' manufactured at Naucratis ha.s been found — the only one 
of the finest Naucratitc style that 1 know to have been found outside 
Naucratis itself. 

(3) Inscripf iom. Here, even more than in the case of sculpture, it 
would be unprofitable to give a mere enumeration, or oven to give the to.vt 
of the more important inscriptions. For the.se the itself must be 

consulted, where the inscriptions are admirably edited by Dr. Lolling. Here 
only the substance of a few of the most interesting can be noticed. Some 
excitement was caused last summer by the announcement that parts of two 
new inscriptions relative to the building of the Erechtheum had been found. 
Their chief importance lies in the distinction made between the two pediments 
of the building; the western one is called d Trpd? tov Havhpocreiov aUroi. 
Thus it is proved also that the west end did terminate in a gable. Otherwise 
not much new is learnt from the inscription, beyond the technical names of 
several stones, of which the architectural position can be inferred ; the wages 
paid to stone-masons and to carpenters are recorded. Another inscription 
which contains regulations and also orders for the repairs of the temple of 
Aphrodite Pandemos is important not only for its subject-matter, but because 
its discovery at the west end of the Acrujwlis, in the wall between the 
Victory bastion and the ‘ Beule-gate,’ may give an additional clue to the 
position of the temple to which it refers. Other inscriptions found in the 
same region refer to the Thesmothesion and the grotto of Pan. 

Inscriptions referring to artists or works of art are, as before, numerous. 
A fragment has been found joining on to C. I. A. iv. 2. 373-7, showing the names 
of Endoeus and Philermus as artists on the same ba.sis, and both in the Ionic 
alphabet. Thus the Ionic origin of Endoeus is confirmed. Another inscrip- 
tion is almost certainly to be restored — UepiKXeovi, Kpr/cr/Xa? eTroLei. The 
basis of the statue is small ; ami the character seems to show it is a private 
dedication. An inscription with the name of Hegias as artist omits the H 
in his name. 

The most interesting in this department is an inscription giving an 
account of the gold and ivory bought for the great statue of Athena Parthenos 
in one year. Portions of similar annual accounts had been found before, but 
none with the figures clearly enough preserved for many inferences to bo 
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drawn from them. In this year the gold bought was of the weight of 6 
talents 1518 drachmas, and of the (silver) value of 87 talents 4652 drachmas. 
The ivory cost 2 talents 743 drachmas. Hence may be deduced the propor- 
tion of silver to gold, 1 : 14'037 ; and the total value of the gold upon the 
statue, which weighed 44 talents (according to Philochorus ; 40 in Thucydides), 
must have been worth aboirt £155,000. It is also clear that the buying of 
the materials and also probably the making of the statue must have extended 
over several years. Several inscriptions of political importance may be 
briefly mentioned ; among these are portions of the treaty between Athens and 
Perdiccas in 423 B.C., and some lists of tributaries, one including those from 
Thrace, another giving for the first time a list of the cities in the Cnidian 
Chersonese. A fragment of the important decree concerning the Salaminian 
cleruchs affects the reading of the first two or three lines. The decree which 
is headed by the relief already noticed is most interesting. It grants various 
privileges to the Samians, who remained faithful to Athens during the disasters 
that closed the Peloponnesian war. The decree immediately below the relief 
must have been passed between the battle of Aegospotami and the capture of 
Athens, and it grants to the Samians right of citizenship, allows them to use 
certain triremes left at Samos, and otherwise endeavours to make up to them 
for the great dangers and dififlculties that surrounded the last allies of a losing 
cause. To this decree are appended two others previously found : the whole 
was inscribed after the expulsion of the ‘thirty tyrants,’ the earlier copy 
having probably been destroyed by them. Fragments of treasure lists, &c., 
need not here detain us. A very archaic block with 6 Belva avidrjKev 
rafiievcDv ’ seems to have stood in front of the treasury. Of special interest 
is a fragment of an inscription referring to Phayllus, thrice victor at the 
Pythian games. This is the very man said to have done the marvellous 
record of 55 feet for the long jump and 95 for throwing the discus. Un- 
fortunately the stone makes no reference to these feats. It would be easy to 
lengthen this list of inscriptions ; but it is fully time for us to leave the 
Acropolis, and pass on to Athens and the rest of Greece. 

In the great Theatre of Dionysus, pits and trenches have been sunk by 
the German Institute. The results, which do not appear to be considerable, 
have not yet been published ; some curious square shafts cut in the solid 
rock have been found in the upper part of the cavea ; they appear to be either 
wells or early tombs. The position of the Roman agora is confirmed by the 
discovery, near the ‘ Agora gate ’ of a marble arch with an inscription, from 
the front portico of the Agoranoniium of Herodes Atticus. 

In laying out the new gardens between the Olympieum and the Palace 
Gardens, in front of the exhibition building, where some discoveries, includ- 
ing dedications to Hadrian and a Roman mosaic were found last year, a nude 
statue of a youth has also been discovered, of the type usually recoo-nised as 
Pasitelean. 

A discovery of tombstones in a house in the Street of the Muses west 
of the Place de la Constitution (Xvinayfia) seems to prove, as Dr. Dbrpfeld 
has pointed out, that in Greek times the wall of the town must have passed 
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still farther to the west, and that the region of the Svvrajfia was included 
in the part added by Hadrian. The tombstones may, as Hr. Dorpfeld sug- 
gests, have been placed just outside the Gate of Hiochares. A portion of the 
long walls near the Piraeus has also been laid bare. 

At the Piraeus, the discovery of the year has been the site of the 
Asclepiaeum. In some works near the summer theatre Tsocha, was found 
the upper part of a large statue of Asclepius. The face, which has the eyes 
hollowed out, is a fine example of the mild and benevolent t^'pe usually given 
to the god. In consequence excavations were undertaken upon the site in 
July by the Greek government, under the direction of M. Dragatsis. In the 
course of a week various fragments of statues and reliefs of Asclepius and 
Hygieia were found, as well as more fragments of the first statue, including 
his hand with portions of the snake. Inscriptions were found to Asclepius 
oTrjJ/eoo?, and Zeus Philius. These indications are topographically important : 
the statue of Asclepius has been removed to the National Museum in Athens. 
At Eleusis, yet more space has been cleared by the Greek Archaeological 
Society, under the able direction of M. Philios. It has at last been possible 
to remove the private house that occupied the space south-west of the Great 
Propylaea ; and under it has been found a building, probably for public pur- 
poses. Its chief interest lies in the frescoes upon its w'alls, which, though 
broken in parts, have the colours excellently preserved. In one panel is Zeus 
seated upon a throne, in two others cattle and pigs, drawm with considerable 
spirit. These frescoes are interesting from the extreme scarcity of mural 
paintings found in Greece itself, though they do not, in the opinion of their 
discoverer, belong to an earlier time than that of Hadrian. They are 
excellently reproduced from drawings of M. Gillichon in the ’E(f>T]/j,epU 
'ApxaioXo'yiKT) of 1889. In the extreme south of the sacred enclosure, between 
the angle and the museum, the ground has also been cleared, showing the 
foundations of porticoes and also of a building with a semi-circular apsis, 
identified as the Buleuterium. M. Philios has published a short account and 
a plan of Eleusis w'hich will prove of the greatest service to all who visit the 
site. Among the antiquities from Eleusis recently transported to the National 
Museum in Athens are a fine architectural ram’s head, with traces of colour, 
and a very interesting set of small marble figures. One group of these, a 
seated man with his arm round the neck of a kneeling girl, is an unmistakable 
copy from the well-known group still remaining on the western pediment of 
the Parthenon. Another is a seated draped figure, holding a child in her lap; 
it is tempting to identify this figure too, with one in Carrey’s drawdng. In 
any case the interest of these figures is extremely high, botli for the record 
they give and the expectations which they raise that copies of the Parthenon 
pediment are not beyond hope. Fortunately these figures w'ere discovered 
under proper supervision ; and so their authenticity is beyond suspicion. 

At Tanagra a very large number of tombs has been opened by 
M. Koromantsos, under the direction of the Ephorate : the description of the 
various graves is given with abundant detail in the AeXrioi’, but does not 
seem to offer any new or striking results. Of course a vast quantity of 
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Statuettes has been found, of all styles, qualities, and periods, and also many 
vases ; the most interesting bears the signature MO? eypa-^jrev, and this Mys 
has been not improbably identified with the famous Topevrrjii of the shield of 
the Athena Parthenos. The vase is a red-figured Iccythus of the finest style, 
with figures of Artemis, Apollo, Hermes, and Leto. A phiale with a crouching 
hoplite has the signature of Phintias. 

At Mycenae, M. Tsountas has been excavating for the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society. His results in graves of the Mycenae period are very 
remarkable. Prom July to November the work has continued with the 
varj’ing success that usually attends a search for early tombs. Cylinders, 

‘ island gems,’ ivory carvings, vitreous plaques, and bronze articles, including 
a fibula, have been found in considerable numbers. This fibula is the first 
proved exception to the commonly made statement that such articles are not 
found in ‘ Mycenae ’ graves. A vase with dark glaze, and incised ornaments 
filled in with a white substance, is also new, and seems to form a connecting 
link between the early pottery of Mycenae and those of Hissarlik and Cyprus. 
The most interesting of all is a silver phiale with one handle, ornamented 
with gold inlaid patterns; round the rim too are a number of gold bearded 
masks in profile, inlaid by a kind of damascening work ; two of these masks 
were found attached to their original places, and four others were in the 
tomb. A cylinder of black stone has four figures, three of which are the 
pecidiar ‘ horse-headed ’ monsters that have attracted so much attention ; on 
a gem of vitreous paste are two monsters, lion-bodied and with nondescript 
heads, with their fore- paws on a basis like the lions over the gate at Mycenae. 
Some excavations have also been made with a view to clearing completely the 
very important pre-historic house upon the top of the hill at Mycenae. 

At Old Epidaurus, M. Stais also has been opening pre-historic tombs, at 
the expense of the Government. They consist of round chambers cut in the 
rock, with the entrance built up. Where the graves were undisturbed, one 
‘ Mveenae’ vase and one spear head were found with each body. One grave 
seemed to have been used repeatedly in these early times. A bronze fibula 
was found also iu one of the early tombs at Epidaurus. 

Next to the Greek Government and Archaeological Society, the chief 
share in the excavations of the year has been taken by the French School at 
Athens. It has nut only continued its excavations at Delos, Acraephium 
(Apollo Ptous), and Mantinea, but has also discovered and partly explored the 
Hieron of the Muses on the slope of Mount Helicon. In Delos one or two 
more statues and inscriptions, including more of the sacred archives, have 
been found. One of the portrait heads found by M. Deschamps in Amorgos, 
that of a woman with an ivy wreath, of very fine Roman work, has been 
brought to the National Museum at Athens, as also have two heads from the 
same island, supposed to represent Asclepius and Hygieia. 

At the temple of Apollo Ptous, a circular building, supposed to be the 
Thohis of Apollo, and some more parts of statues and bronzes have been 
found ; but M. Holleaux’ discovery of the year is an inscription, fjund in the 
church of St. George at Karditza. This contains a decree embodying a copy 
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of the speech made by Nero at Corintli, coiiferruiy fieedom ui)oii the Greeks; 
it has been already jiublished in the Hvlldui for December, LSSS ; the stone 
has now been taken to the museum at Thebes. 

At Mantinea, M. Fougeres has found the base of a semi-circular buihling 
thirty-eight metres in diameter, called in an inscription previously discuvereil 
Ku/fXo? 6 7rpo9 TO 'yvfivdaLov, a double portico juobably belonging to the 
gymnasium, and various in.scrijdions and theatre tickets; in June also the 
foundation of a temple ID'.oO m. x 7 m. was found. The work was stopped 
for the summer and resumed in November; a marble statue of Telesphorus 
w'as then discovered and sent to the National Museum at Athen.' ; the rest 
of the discoveries remain at Tripolitza. 

In the Valley of the Muses, near Thespiae, a theatre anil several temjile 
sites have come to light; one of these seems to be the Temple of the Pluses; 
architectural fragments show it to have been of the Icmic order. The 
theatre, which is situated higher up the hill, so that the seats commanded a 
splendid panorama, is of interest from the pre.sorvation of its proscenium 
consisting of fourteen Doric columns, doubtless joined by panels as in the 
theatre at Oropus. Here again there can hardly have been any raised stage. 
The columns are too high to be the supports of one; and a low stiucture 
raised in front of them would bo very unsightly. The work, which was 
stopped for the winter in December, was resumed at the end of April, when 
the rest of the theatre and temple sites were to be e.vplored ; the excavations 
are in charge of M. Jamot. 

The American School has been working in Attica and Doeotia. Some 
supplementary excavations at Dionyso (Icariaj led to no important re.sults ; 
but at Old Stamata, on a site .suggested by Mr. Buck, in.scrijitions of the decree 
of Plotheia were found and also a female draped statue, archaic or jwssibly 
archaistic. Trials have also been made at Anthedon, where a large building 
of uncertain purpose, perhaps a warehouse or market, was iound close to a 
harbour and extensive quay, and outside the town several grave inscriptions 
and an interesting set of bronze tools were di.scovcrcd. Trials were also made 
at Thisbe, and at Plataea. The last is said to be a piondsing site ; an inscii])- 
tion has already been found there containing a portion of the Edict of 
Diocletian. 

Smaller excavations have taken place upon various sites. On Mt. 
Lycone M. Kophiniotos thinks he has discovoreil the temple of Artemis 
Orthia. Excavating with a grant fiom the Government, he found a peribolus, 
clay tiles with anthemia, lions’ heads of clay and marble, parts of the arm 
and thigh of a large statue, and also a small fciindc statue ; these have all 
been sent to the Argos Museum. At Korythium in Arcadia, on the road 
from Tripolitza to Myloi (Lerna), on the slopes of Mt. Artemisium, have been 
found a stela, bases, statues and statuettes of Artemis, w ithin the jiarallelogram 
of an ancient building ; these have been taken to Tripolitza. I copy these 
two statements from the AeXrfor. They look like two records of the same 
fact ; but ap})areutly are not so. 

This is not the place to give a complete catalogue of isolated discoveries ; 
ll.S. — VOL. X. T 
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those that are of sufficient importance to be chronicled may be found in the 
list of antiquities brought into the National Museum during the year, included 
in the AeXTioi'. 

It ^Yill be noticed that the British School is not among those that have 
excavated in Greece this year, its resources in this direction have again been 
spent upon Cyprus, where the tomb-site of Poli tes Chrysochou and the 
temple, if it be such, at Limuiti have been exploi’ed ; of these excavations a 
full account will be given in the proper place. In Greece the important tv ork 
of making a fairly complete set of accurate dratvings to full scale of Greek 
mouldings of the best period has been undertaken, and in great part carried 
out, by Mr. Schultz, who has been sent out by the School for this purpose. 


11. —Milne in as and Adniinistratiun. 

The museums of Athens are now passing through a change which will 
ultimately greatly add to their excellence, though it does not at present 
conduce to facilities of study : but one ought to be thankful for the great 
improvements that are being made, and not to complain of the temporary 
inconvenience that is inevitable. On the Acropolis, the opening of the new 
museum will be a great advantage to students. At present it is the 
receptacle for unarranged, or only roughly arranged fragments of all sorts ; 
but doubtless such of these as are of interest to others than specialists will be 
mounted and exhibited in the open museum ; and then the new museum 
will fulfil the purpose for which it was built and which it partly performs at 
present, and will become a place for students to enjoy special facilities for the 
study of the numerous • minor antiquities ’ that have been found. Stability 
has not yet found its way into the arrangement of the larger Acropolis 
Museum ; but now that the whole of the space has been excavated, and no 
more acquisitions are to be looked for, we may hope that some final disposi- 
tion will be made. Great progress has already been made in piecing together 
and mounting the great groups that have been discovered. Those who last 
year regarded the museum as a mine of archaeological wealth would indeed 
he astonished at the acquisitions that have still farther increased it. The 
numerous cases of vase-fragments offer a most fascinating field for studvq 
which is as yet only to a small extent occupied. The arrangement of the 
early architectural fragments, mostly in the new museum, has been under- 
taken by Dr. Kawerau, and his results will be awaited with the greatest 
interest. In piecing together statues and groups much has been done, but 
much still remains : it is old}’ to be hoped that a due caution will be observed 
in joins and restorations. 

Of special importance and difficulty are the measures to be taken for the 
preservation and cleaning of bronzes and coloured sculpture in the Acropolis 
Museum. As that collection is in one at least of these respects absolutely 
miiipie, it is of the highest importance to archaei logy that these measures 
should be the most efficient attainable. M. Cabbadias has fully realized this. 
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and has referred the question to a commission of chemical specialists, ^\ho 
have experimented upon fragments, and given tlie following replies. They 
are given in detail in the AeXTiov for December, IRSS ; but .seem ui .^ulHeient 
importance to be at least summarised here, both for the guidance of others 
and for criticism of any defective points in the system adopted. 

“ 1. Question. — How can we preserve bronze statues irom oxidation t 

“Answer. — Clean as belowg and protect surface from the air by a resini.u.s 
solution, as below. 

“2. Question — How can we clean them, so as to avoid all oxiilation in 
future ? 

“ Answer. — If they are in fair condition, they will only have a green or 
blue incrustation ; if bad, they will have red also. 

“ In the first case, immerse for some time in tepid water or a solution of 
soap (1 : 20) or potash, and clean with brush and water. When dry, anoint 
with resinous solution (15 jxirts of resin to 130 of pure benzol, and add 20 
parts white poppy-oil and 180 parts turpentine). 

“For bronzes in bad condition, weak hydrochloric acid is nece.ssary (1 ; 
10 of water) ; immerse repeatedly, and wash between with water atid bimsh ; 
then place in solution of potash (1; lOo) ; after six to twelve hours clean 
with water atid clean brush, immerse again, and so on. Then put in 
solution of soap (1 : 20), dry, and anoint with re.'-inous solution (sandaracli 
50, spirits of wine 400, turpentine SO, oil of turpentine lOy 

“ The soap produces a chestnut-coloured surface, which is however necess- 
ary to preservation, though changing the aitpearaiice of the object.’ 

Be it remarked here, that the bronzes thus treated in the Acropoli.s 
Huseum have a very unpleasant sticky-looking suiface; this may bo an im- 
provement, with a view to preservation, on the methods used in other 
museums where there are bronzes; whether it be so, experts or time alone 
can decide. In any case it at pjre.scut greatly disfigures them. 

“ 3. Quest ion. — How can w e clean coloured mai ble and ‘ jiorus ’ statue.s, and 
preserve the colour retained by them i 

“ Answer.— Clean only with a brush, and a sharp bit of wood for corners, 

&c. 

“For jjresei'vation, niatei ials mii.-t be consideied. lied is usuallvoxide of 
iron ; a lighter and finer colour is cinnabar, or red .suljjhide of nieicnrv. 

“Blue is basic carbonate of copper. Green is hydroxide of copper with 
traces of oxide of iron. 

“ Of these cinnabar is affected by light. 

For hxing to the surface, u.se ‘ hyiln diyaliis,’ solution of calcined soda, 
appjlied by a syringe. Tliis makes the colours a little darker. It should be 
applied to the wdiole of ‘poivis’ sculptures; only to the coloured portions of 
marble. 

“ The hydrohyalus used is a solution of calcined soda 'irypiTiKov varplov) 
of the German pharmacopoea, in the proportion 1 : 2 of water.’ 

(I must apologize to chemists if my translation of the technical parts of 
the above is inadequate ) 

T 2 
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As regards the Acropolis generally, a commission especially summoned of 
the Directors of Foreign Schools, in consultation with M. Cabhadias, was of 
opinion that the Acropolis should as far as possible be left in its present con- 
dition, without farther arrangement, &c. The demolition of all the later walls 
at the western end of the Acropolis had already been almost completed. It 
was approved by a similar commission in 1884, when, however, the British 
School had not yet a representative. After one or two smaller pieces of 
clearing or alteration have been completed, it may be hoped that the Acropolis 
will once more regain its appearance of picturesque ruin, and become again 

an object not only for the study of the archaeologist, but for the admiration 

of all that pass by. 

The Central Museum (KevrpiKov Moucretoz/) has officially changed its 
name to the National Archaeological Museum (^l^dvi.Kov ’Ap-^aioXoytKov 
Movaeiov), and will be known in future by that title. It is being very 
extensively enlarged ; not only lias the whole quadrangle been completed, but 
a central wing, with side galleries, has been built across from the main 

entrance to the back ; this is designed to serve as an antiquarium, for lesser 

antiquities, bronzes, terra-cottas, vases, &c. All important inscriptions are 
also being gathered together in the National Museum, under Dr. Lolling, 
who has entered the service of the Greek Government to take charge 
of them. The coins in the same collection have been arranged and 
examined by Dr. Pick, who was sent for from Berlin expressly for 
this purpose. Meanwhile the only rooms open even to students without 
special permission are those of the front to the left of the entrance and 
the adjoining left wing. The acquisitions of the museum for the past 
year are considerable ; besides those already referred to may be mentioned 
two sepulchral stelae from Thespiae, both of which have inscriptions of 
Roman period ; but the style shows the finest Greek period, so that they 
obviously must have been adapted and used a second time. One of an athlete 
standing to the right, with only a chlamys hanging back over his shoulder, in 
low relief, distinguishes itself even in this museum by the excellence of its 
work, which can hardly be later than the fifth century. The sculptures from 
the Asclepiaeum in Athens have also been removed from the temporary guard- 
house to the National Museum. 

The Polytechnic Museum has been enriched by the discoveries from 
Mycenae already enumerated ; the collection has also been made even more 
interesting by the exhibition of the frescoes from the prehistoric palaces at 
Mycenae and Tiryns. The vase collection fully retains its unrivalled position 
especially for the primitive classes of Greek pottery, Attic, Boeotian &c 
The great Melian amphorae are also mounted now in conspicuous positions 
The arrangement of the whole, under the able direction of M. Koumanoudes 
remains a model, to which one may hope that in time the other museums of 
Athens may attain, as soon as they have digested their ever accumulating 
acquisitions. 

Reference has already been made in several places to the restless and 
indefatigable activity of M. Cabbadia.-^, the general ephor of antiquities. 
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The numerous excavations undertaken by the (Jovernnient. and tlie wonderful 
progress made in the construction and arrangeniont of musLunns, would alone 
be sufficient to testify to tlie excellence of bis administration ; and all who 
have been working in Athens or elsewhere in Greece must record their 
thanks to him for the liberality with which he has always granted them every 
help and facility. 

The invaluable ' A.p')(aio'K.o-^iK'ov ^eXrlov has alread}’’ been mentioned and 
quoted ; but under this head it must once more be jiraised. It leaves hardly 
anything to be desired in completeness and accuracy, umler the editorship of 
M. Cabbadias, with the help of Dr. Lolling for the inscriptions. If one im- 
provement be possible, it would be that the AeA-rtor might appear near to 
the end of each month it records, instead of two or three months later. 
Such an improvement is doubtless difficult, but it would greatly increase the 
value of such a publication. 

III. — By-.antinc Art and Anti'iuitd.f. 

This is practically a new branch of archaeology in Athens, so far as 
official recognition by the Government and the Foreign Schools is concerned. 
But many, especially in England, will be glad to hear that it is at last taking 
its due place. The Greek Government has made grants, inadequate indeed, 
but still showing a wish to do what is possible, towards the rejiair of two of 
the finest Byzantine buildings in Greece — the monasteries of Daphne and St. 
Luke of Stiris. The Church of St. Andreas in Athens has also been railed 
in and protected from further dilapidation, though the refectory attached to 
it, with the finest frescoes, still remains a third-rate eating-hou.'o, and is in 
great danger of damage; the walls are covered with whitewash. At Daphne 
the dome has been temporarily rejjaired, but architects will not yet pronounce 
it safe in case of more earthquakes, and so the splendid mosaics which it 
contains are still in danger. The authorities intended their removal bodily 
to the National iluseum, to escape this risk; it may bo hoped that some 
measures may be found to ensure their safety without their removal from 
the position for which they were designed. iMeanwlnlc the sc.affiilding 
erected in the dome has aft'orded exceptii:>nal ficility for study and repro- 
ductions both by photography and drawing; a>l vantage has been taken of 
this both by Dr. Strzygowski and by rnejiibors of the Briti.sh School. At St. 
Luke of Stiris the outer narthex, a later aildition, has been leiaoveil ; the two 
churches there, which are of wonderful beauty, are in great need of repair 
both inside and out, to prevent their becoming yet more dilapidated. It is 
to be hoped that this will be done in a satisfactory manner. This seems the' 
fitting place to mention also another undertaking of the British School — a set 
of plans and elevations of the principal Byzantine churches in Greece, with 
copies of their frescoes and mosaics. These buildings, many of which are 
very beautiful, and all of them interesting, have been hitherto undeservedly 
neglected, no correct plans or drawings of them having been published. 

Two students of the British School, Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barn.--ley, have 
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alieady done one year’s work at, this subject, and it is hoped that another 
season will see the undertaking completed, when an adequate publication 
will follow. 

A collection of Byzantine antiquities is now being also made in the 
National Museum at Athens ; on all sides it is becoming clear that Byzantine 
as well as classical art is to be recognized as one of the studies of which 
Athens is the centre. 

E. A. Gaednek. 

May 2m, 18S9. 


jfOTE — The connexion of the basis with the name of Antenor and the 
statue set upon it by Dr. .Studniezka is now generally accepted, and further 
theories are being built uj3on it. It has even been defended in the official 
section of the Athenian Mitthnln ngen of the German Institute, 1888, p. 226, 
against the doubt expressed in the BuUihr, 1888, p. 2G1, and it has been con- 
firmed by the addition of fragments j'dning indisputably the feet and the 
body. It is stated that here only was there before any room for doubt, for 
it is proved that the feet belong to this basis ‘ by the size and shape of the 
socket, the thickness of the plinth, and the size and position of the vertical 
dowel-hole.’ 

I am in no way responsible for the statement in the Builder, but I fully 
agreed with its writer, and I hope I shall not be considered a captious critic 
if I state once more two or three facts, for the accuracy of which I can vouch, 
and which must at least be explained before the connexion is beyond doubt. 
It is the very importance of the discovery which makes it doubly necessary 
to test thoroughly the evidence on which it is based. 

I adopt the above excellent summary of Dr. Studniezka’s arguments. 
It was not the connexion of the feet and torso that I previously doubted, 
especially as I understood that a fragment of the same pattern appeared on 
both ; but for the connexion of the feet and the pedestal I saw no sufficient 
evidence. I will briefly state the evidence for and against this. 

(1) The size of the .socket. It is true that this socket is the only pre- 
served one big enough for this .statue : but many statues lack sockets, and 
many sockets lack statues on the Acropolis. So all gained by this is a remote 
probability. 

(2) The shape of the .socket. For this I cannot do better than refer to 
Dr. Studniczk.a’s own drawing in tlie Jnhrhueli, 1887, p. 130, which giv'es an 
adequate reiiresentation of the sliape of the S(jcket and of the feet. It will 
be seen that there is no question of fitting even approximate! v. The frao- 
ment with the two feet stands quite clear of the edge of the socket on every 
side ; but as there placed, the feet can be fitted into the shape required 
Now where the plinth of a statue does belong to a pedestal, as in several cases 
on the Acropolis, the fit is always perfectly exact. Of course as the plinth 
here is broken away on ever}’ side, its not fitting is no argument against its 
belonging ; but on the other hand the argument from the .shape of the socket 
becomes a very weak one. 
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(3) The thickiies.s of the jjliiitli. Tliis is ecpial to the depth of the 
socket; but this is a very slight indication; many su(;ket.s and many plinths 
could be found of the same depth : and moreover, in several preserved 
instances the thickness of the plinth is much greater than the depth of the 
socket. 

(d) The size of the vertical dowel-hole. This docs correspond in both 
cases : but the size of a dowel-hole for fixing a statue is not very variable. 

(-5) Tbe position of the dowel-hole. This would be the strongest 
indication of all, if the holes on the plinth and the basis reallv were opposite 
one another. But as the statue is now mounted the holes are not opposite, 
but an inch and a half di.stant from one another: niid this is not merely a 
mi.stake in mounting. Of this more anon. 

I think I have stated fairly all the arguments for the conne-xion. They 
were enough to make me think before that the association of the statue with 
Antenor, though not sufficicntlj' proved to base further argumcTits upon, was 
at least possible, or even probable. But my attention having again been 
called to the matter by the a.ssertion of a friend that the connexion was 
impossible, I again investigated it with the following results. 

Though the statue has been mounted on the basis, casts of the plinth 
with the feet and of the top of the basis have been left in the museum for 
the study of the evidence; this is a proceeding that cannot be too highly 
commended ; if it be done in every case when a doubtful joint is made u]t. 
there will be comparatively little objection to mounting the statues thus. I 
inserted a vertical stick into the two dowel-holes, so as to fix one above the 
other in the only admissible position, if they do belong, and the result was 
startling. There is only room, measuring from the heel to the edge of the 
socket, for a foot 10 inches long, and there certainly is not room for the re-t 
of the feet of which the heels are preserved. Now the statue is SO inches 
high, and the proportion 1 : 8 for the foot of an archaic statue is ahsurd ; the 
proportion is usually greater than 1:7: thus a statm — the only one of this 
set with its feet perfect — 4ti inches high, has feet 0 inches long: at the sanio 
rate we should expect feet 12 inches long for this statue. Or if Id inches 
were enough, the argumeut from the size of the basis disappears. At least 
one other basis with feet Id inches long attached to it remains. 

But I need not repeat indications like this. If any unprejudiced 
observer will set the plinth with the feet on tlie cast of the socket, so that the 
vertical holes coincide, he will see that there is not room for the feet to be 
completed. The best piroof of tliis is that in mounting tlie statue on the 
basis it has been found neces.sary to set the feet an inch and a half farther back : 
even then there is no room to spare in front of the toes. And now that new 
fragments of the front of the ba.sis with the inscription h.ave been found aid 
fitted in, it cannot be sugge.sted that the socket was cut awav farther in 
front. 

In spite of this. I should hardly like to as.sert that the connexion of 
statue and basis is rpiite impo.ssiblo. The ilowel-holes mav never have been 
used lor fixing, or their failure to c<.>rrespoud mav be in some wav explicable. 
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But the evidence that the statue belongs to the Antenor ;^basis is so much 
weakened that the connexion, even if possible, is hardly probable ; above all, 
it certainly cannot be used as an established fact on which to base farther 
discussion. 

I greatly regret, as must all who are interested in the early history of 
art, if it be necessary to give up what appeared to be a fixed point gained 
amidst so much vagueness and uncertainty. But I think that, after making 
the above measurements, I should not be advancing the cause of archaeology 
if I suppressed them. 


E. A. G. 
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‘ Das Graberfeld von Marion auf Cypern.’ (Achtywh-ienir/stes Programm 

xutn WinckehnanmfeHe der archaeol. OeKeP.irk. ~.u Berlin.') Paul Hkkrmaxn. 

Berlin. 1888. 

Dr. Herrjiaxx has attempted the ditlicult task of publishing the results of an 
excavation in which he took no part, on a site to which he is a stranger, and witli 
the products of which he has only a partial and imperfect acquaintance. Had he 
kept himself more strictly within the limits of his information, had he been more 
careful to recognize and point out the tentative character of his conclusions, had 
he more clearly set forth the exact data on which they are based, he might have 
claimed credit for a work less novel perhaps and pretentious, l)ut more practically 
useful. As it is, we fear the es.say before us may tend to the worse confusion of 
the already too perplexed archaeology of Cyprus. 

The first section aims at corroborating and supplementing, from the evidence 
of the excavations and topography, the literary evidence which goes to show that 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Polis tes Chrysochou lay not only the ancient 
Arsinoe, but also the more ancient Marion. Dr. Herrmann rightlv reduces the 
three necropoleis of his informant to two, a western, immediately adjoining the 
modern village on the S.E. and an eastern, about three quarters of a mile to the 
E. The tombs are divided into three classes by certain distinctive varieties of 
form. The first class, extending in date into the fifth century n.c., is found to lie 
exclvsively in the eastern necropolis, the second, which begins in the fourth'centurv, 
is distributed between the two necropoleis, but is especially typical of the western, 
the third, of Hellenistic-Ptoman date, also appears in both, but mostly in the 
eastern. Moreover in the eastern necropolis the tombs of the first class lie 
farthest to the east, those of the third class to the we.st, for the former bear 
uniformly high numbers in the register, the latter low, and according to Dr. 
Herrmann’s fixed preconception the excavation progresseil always from west to 
east. On p. 7 the conjecture is hazarded th.at the twm necropoleis mav have been 
really continuous, and by p. 12 the conjecture has assumed the authoritv of o 
irriori truth. Herr Kichter is now invokdl to vouch for the existence at the N.W. 
corner of the eastern necropolis of the remains of a settlement di.stinct from that 
to the north of Polis tes Chrysochou, and bearing ‘ an essentially older character.’ 
Here, Dr. Herrmann argues, we have the site of Marion, the necropolis of which 
spread westwards until the de.struction of the city at the end of the fourth century. 
A few years later, for the continuity of development in the finds precludes a longer 
interval, Arsinoe was founded farther to the we.st, and accordingly (danach) the 
ruins north of the village represent Arsinoe, the necropolis of which wmrked back 
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over that of Marion in the reverse direction. Let us work back over Dr. 
Herrmann’s argument. (1) The site north of the village is known by epigraphical 
evidence to be Arsinoe. Dr. Herrmann’s inference is as needless as it is illogical. 
(2) To detect a gap of two or three generations in Cypriote pottery is beyond the 
resources of present archaeological knowledge, and it is curious that Dr. Herrmann 
notices (on p. 36) a total lack of the later red-figured Attic imported vases which 
are so prominent in South Russia, of a date, that is to say, dangerously near the period 
of the destruction of Marion. (3) Herr Richter’s older settlement can be nothing 
else than a group of house-foundations of poor construction, discovered at the 
point specified not in a ‘ Trummerfeld ’ but below the sui’face, else they might have 
been taken for the remains of a. modern Cypriote village denuded of its mud upper- 
walls. They are fringed by Roman tombs and possibly represent a Roman suburb of 
Arsinoe, the site of which, by the way, ought to extend considerably farther to the 
east than it does on Herr Richter’s map. (4) Dr. Herrmann does not realize that 
his conjectural connexion of the two necropoleis skips nimbly over two valleys and 
a ridge, a full half mile of gi’ound, in which a tomb has never yet been discovered. 
He is led to it by his misconception of the lie of the necropoleis, which is not east and 
west, but north and south. (5) This misconception also accounts for his false infer- 
ence from the numbers assigned to the tombs inthe eastern necropolis ; the excavation 
here progressed from north [to south. (6) Dr. Herrmann does not tell us how he 
dates the three classes of tombs. On p. 13 the chronological grouping according 
to Ardage seems spoken of as something independent of grouping by Inhalt. It 
sounds a little odd that whereas the first class lasts into the fifth century, and the 
second begins in the fourth the two run parallel for a time (p. 9, cf p. 26), but it 
is perhaps enough to remark that tombs of the first class are found at Poll of all 
periods down to an extremely late date. (7) It is twice stated, and on the express 
authority of Herr Richter, that the tombs of cla.ss 1 lie without exception 
{sdnimtlioh p. 8, attmahmslos, p. 11) in the eastern necropoleis, yet on p. 12 some, 
although comparatively few, are admitted to occur in the western. Here again Dr. 
Herrmann’s exception is better than his rule, for the tombs of this class in the 
western necropolis probably outnumber those of the other two classes put together. 
(8) To overturn the last stone of Dr. Herrmann’s elaborate construction, it suffices 
to note that tombs containing black-figured va.ses of the sixth century, and red- 
figured of the early part of the fifth, have been found not only in the eastern but 
also in the western necropolis. 

Lack of space forbid.s us to deal fully with Dr. Herrmann’s in many respects 
valuable account of the Find. It is unsatisfactory to observe that no adequate 
explanation is given of how the ‘ precise chronologically distinct gr-oups,’ into which 
it is divided, are arrived at, but that each section begin.s with an appeal to the 
history of Cyprus which is found to be mirrored in the contents of the tombs, a 
procedure savouring of the a jyriori method so dis.istrou.sly employed at the outset. 
No sufficient appreciation is shown of the facts that tomhs side by .side are often 
(.so mixed are the .sites) separated by centuries in date, that early tombs were some- 
times u.sed again in a late period, and that the work of robbers may introduce 
confusion. The highly dangerous method of dating from the style of Cypriote 
pottery and terra-cottas, which often preserve a seemingly primitive crudeness from 
first to last, is constantly employed. Dr. Herrmann proceeds uniformly by the 
illustraf ion of his chronological groups in particular tomb.s, and although manv of 
his instances carry with them their own confirmation of his attribution, there "are 
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others with which the reader might qiiai-rel, and o))viou^ly .su<'h stateiiieut.s a.s that 
the black glazed ware with little im()re‘ised patterns begins in the sixth century, 
that tran.sparent glass is found in fourth centui-y graves, ami that Jlellenistic 
Roman tombs contain no imported Greek pottery, need the contirmation of detailed 
evidence. On the other hanil, the profusion and e.xcellence of the pictorial illustra- 
tion is deserving of all gratitude. 

The above criticism, coming from superior local knowledge, may seem harsh 
and unfair, and it is not to be denied that most of Dr. Herrmann's errors are duo 
rather to the difficulty of his subject and the lack of full and trustworthy inform- 
ation, but it is absolutely nece.ssary that the tangled thread of the historj' of 
Cypriote civilization should be no longer and no further complicated by reckless 
theorizing. 

J. A. R. ]\r. 

Naukratis. Part IT. by Ernest A. G.^nnyru, with Aj'pendi.x by F. L. Griffith 

(Sixth Memoir of tlie Egypt E.\'|)loration Fund). London, lS,s,S. I'p. ijo_ 

With 2-1 Plates. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner, the author of thi.s scholarly record of mo.st carefully-con- 
ducted excavations, proceeded to N.iukratis at the end of 1885 in company with 
Mr. Flinders Petrie. After some joint work, Mr. Gardner w.is left, from oth 
January 1886, in sole charge of the e.xcavations ; and the nature of his work^ 
including the important discovery of the temple of Ajihrodite mentioned by 
Athenaeus, may be gathered from the following .summary of the various chapters 
of Xemkratig, II. — 

Chap. II. The Cemetery. The site is marked by some low mounds to the 
north of iNaukratis, Only a portion of the cemetery, that dating from the later 
and least prosperous times of the city, has at present been exhumed. Most of the 
graves discovered are not much earlier than the be,irinning of the Ptolemaic Period, 
though some are of the fourth century b.c. There was an almost entire absence of 
sepulchral stelae and tomb-chambers ; burials seem to have been piropared for 
simply by making a new pit to receive the coffin. The terra-cotta coffins wore 
usually plain, but the wood coffins were decorated with pretty terra-cotta ornaments 
(gorgoneia, griffins : PI. xvi.) of the fourth and third centuries n c. In the graves 
were found an iron comb, a rouge pot, strigil*, alabastra, jil.tin bronze miiror.-, and 
one mirror case, bone-beads, shells, and numcrou.s .small lek3 thi. one (PI. xvi. 20) 
with a poh'chrome design. In two or three graves terra-cotta statuettes were 
found. 

Lhap. III. T’emph of the D«'Seiiri. Circ. n.r. 4.50. Built of unbaked mud- 
brick, covered by a pla.ster coating. Fragments of .stucco from the inner walls of 
the cella are painted with decorative patterns in red and blue. 

Ch.ap. IV. TewjJ.e and Temenos of Aphrodite. The earlie.st temple of Aphro- 
dite and the great altar that stood in front of its eastern door were founded ujion 
the hard mud underhung the town of Nankr.atis. The altar wa.s made of mud- 
brick walls filled inside with ashes, probably of the victims. Within the temenos 
were two wells. Thi.s first temple was pmobably built eirc. B.r. 6(i0. On its 
destruction a new temple was erected on its walls {circ. B.c. 400), and a third temple 
(circ. B.C. 300) afterwards rested upon the .second temple. 

Chap. V. Pottery f rom the Teineiins of Aphrodite. Xumerous vases were found. 
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but all in fragments, which have been most carefully sorted and put together by 
Mr. Gardner. A careful analysis of the different kinds of pottery found is here 
given. A good deal is of local manufacture. Mr. Gardner points out that the 
Greeks of Naukratis, judging from their vase-paintings, did not work solely under 
Egyptian influence but were also influenced — through the Phoenicians — by Assyria. 
The influence of Pihodes is also very great. Mr. Gardner assigns most of this 
pottery to circ. b.c. 570. The pottery known as ‘ Cyrenaic ’ was found, and is 
quite distinct in style from the local Naukratite pottery. ‘ The pottery of Nau- 
kratis does not so much represent a stage in [the] transition from Oriental to purely 
Hellenic form,’ but is rather ‘ the most perfect and complete development of the 
decorative Oriental style.’ (p. 53). 

Chap. VI. Btatuettes from the Temenos of Aphrodite. These, like the vases 
from the same temenos, had been intentionally broken up. The Cypriote influence 
is visible in them, and they are interesting as early e.xamples of types afterwards 
frequently repeated, e.g. male figures of the early ‘ Apollo ’ or ‘Athlete’ type, and 
female figures holding some object (flower, animal ikc.) in front of the breast. 

Chap. VII. Tenwnos of Hera. Identified by vases inscribed with dedications. 

Chap. VIII. I ascriptions. Mostly in the Ionic alphabet, and consist chiefly 
of dedications on vases to Aphrodite {eg. 6 Sctra aviOgKe rrj ’A4>po8trg). No. 778 is 
a dedication to Aphrodite by Rhoecus, ‘ probably the famous early sculptor ’ of 
Samos. Eight of the inscriptions are perhaps Lesbian. 

Chap. IX. Conclusion. Mr. Gardner shows that there was a Greek colony 
at Naukratis founded before the time of Amasis, perhaps circ. b.c. 650. Mr. 
Gardner further maintains, in opposition to Hirschfeld and Kirchhoff, that certain 
inscriptions found at Naukratis by Petrie {Xaukratis, Part I. chap, vii.) are the 
earliest representative specimens of the Ionic alphabet, dating from the seventh 
century b.c. when the Greek alphabet was still a new and unfamiliar adaptation 
from the Phoenician. 

Appendix (by Mr. Griffith), ‘ Egyptological Notes from Naukratis.’ 

W. W. 

Das Heroon von Gjolbaschi-Trysa. Bensdobf and Niemann. Vienna 

1889. 

This costly and elaborate work brings before us the reliefs and details of the 
Heroon at Trysa, which have now for some years been one of the treasures of the 
Museum of Vienna. The plates, 34 in numlter, are executed not by photography 
but in line-engi'aving, a process not in favour with archaeologists now, but in this 
case rendered advisable or necessary by the poor preservation of most of the reliefs. 
The text is not complete, but contains only descriptions and discu.ssions of .some of 
the reliefs, together with a short but interesting account of the travels of Schunborn 
the discoverer of the tomb. Prof. Benndorf’s archaeological account of the friezes 
is at once learned and lucid. He begins with the royal groups of persons over the 
gate without and with the dwarves who stand over the gate within ; d propos 
of the latter we have a full discussion of the history of the god Besa by J. Krall 
Next is discussed the very interesting scene of the slaughter of the Suitors by 
Odysseus and Telemachus, and its close con-espondence with the descriptions of 
the Odyssey is clearly brought out. Then we have a detailed discussion of the 
frieze representing a battle raging over a plain bounded by ships on one side and 
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a beleaguered city on the other ; beyond the city is a conflict between Greeks and 
Amazons. Prof. Benndorf is inclined to see in the wlmle a representation of the 
great siege of Ilium, mainly inspired by the Aethiopis, in which the advent of the 
Amazons as allies of the Trojans and the death of the Queen Penthesileia by the 
hand of Achilles was narrated. The fate of Thersites was connected with that of 
Penthesileia in legend, and Benndorf identities with that ugliest of the Greeks a 
bald-headed figure who appears on the relief near the ships. This whole explana- 
tion must however be considered as uncertain. Benndorf says that he himself 
hesitated long before accepting it, and it seems possible that he would not have 
received it if he had allowed greater weight to the analogy of the well-known 
Nereid monument in which the besieged city seems clearly to be in or near Lycia. 
It may be only a local siege which is recorded at Trysa. For the explanation 
of the numerous other scenes of these reliefs we must wait until the re.st of the text 
appears. In these days of hasty writing and cheap illustrations, books like that 
under notice do good service in keeping up an ideal of archaeological 
dissertation. 

P. G. 

Le Cabinet des Antiques a la Bibliotheque Nationale. Eit.NEijT 

B.VBELOX. Ser. 1,2. Paris, 1887-8. 

This is an edition dilute, in which the most remarkable of the art treasures of 
the Bibliotheque at Paris are reproduced in plates executed by the most skilful 
processes known in France, in heliogravures (some of which by a new process are 
coloured), coloured lithographs and engravings. The text is by M. Babelon, 
atttache of the museum. Among the works figured in the finst two issues are the 
gi’eat cameo of Tiberius (pi. 1), the archaic kylix of Arcesilas (pi. 12) and the 
(so-called) Weber head (pi. 20) formerly suppo.sed to belong to a pediment of the 
Parthenon. We have but one faxdt to find, but that fault is serious. The order 
of the representations is quite fortuitous, works ancient, mediaeval and modern 
being mingled in dire confu.'-ion. Tbi,-; fact goes far 1o dostrov the scientific value 
of the work, and injures it even from the drawing-room-table jioint of view. 

P. G. 


Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Munzen und Gemmen des klassischen 
Altertums. F. I.mhoof-Blu.mer and O. Keller. I.eipzig, 1881). 

By collecting in twenty-six quarto plates, ailmirably executed in photo<,n’aphv. all 
important representations of animals and plant.s to be found on ancient coins and 
gems, the compilers of this work have rendered excellent service. Thev have 
thus made a sort of dictionary, which will greatly abridge the labours of manv 
investigators for the future, through the peifect orderingof a province of research. 
Imhoof’s work on the coins is characterized by his u.sual acciiracv and com- 
prehensiveness : the gems could scarcely be surveyed in the .same methodical wav ; 
yet they seem to be successfully treated. The text contains only description.s of 
the 1352 monuments figiu-ed in the plates. 


P. G. 
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Die Hellenistischen Reliefbilder. Theodor Scheeiber. Leipzig, 1889. 

Erste Lieferung. 

This is the beginning of a most important work undertaken by Dr. Schreiber, 
supported by the Saxon Ministerium des Cultus. Few classes of monuments of 
antiquity are less accessible than these reliefs, for which when published we have 
to trust to drawings such as those of Zoega and Clarac : and yet they are of the 
greatest importance, not only for the history of myths in antiquity, but also for 
the study of the development of sculpture and painting in later Hellas. The 
present part includes no text, but contains ten excellent plates in heliogravure by 
Dujardin of reliefs at Vienna and in the Palazzo Spada at Piome. Each plate is 
accompanied by a sketch indicating which parts of the sculpture are restorations, 
an admirable plan which cannot be too strongly recommended to future editors. 
Dr. Schreiber’s text, when it appeai-s, must needs be of an interest quite unusual ; 
meantime we would commend this great work to the notice of archaeologists 
and artists. 

P. G. 

Wiener Vorlegeblatter fur archaologische Uebungen. 1888. Otto 

Bexndorf. Vienna, 1889. 

The great value of the Vienna Vm'legeblatter to teachers and students of ancient 
vases and painting was proved by the rapidity with which the first edition was 
di.sposed of : in fact, without them, it is impossible to study Greek vases except in 
a museum or an extensive archaeological library. The second edition differs from 
the first in various ways, each set is bound in a cover and can be purchased apart, 
and the arrangement is altered. The present issue comprises outline drawings of 
the principal works of the earlier black-figured potters down to Exekias (pis. 1-7), 
including the wonderful Francois vase of Florence ; Greek and Roman repre- 
sentatives of marriage ceremonies (pis. 8, 9) ; and a collection of the proposed 
restorations of the lUupersis painted at Delphi by Polygnotus (pis. 10 — 12). 
Some of these last were scarcely worthy of record or perpetuation. 

Like all of the important German archaeological publications, this work is 
carried out at the cost of a public body,— the Austrian Ministry of Cultus 
and Education. 

P. G. 

P. Paris— la Sculpture Antique. Paris, 1888. 

This is the first small hand-book which attempts to give in a concise and popular 
form the results of recent excavation and research. Its illustrations are admirable, 
many of them the best that have ever appeared on such a scale ; but there are 
one or two exceptions ; fig. 53 gives hardly any notion of its original, and fig. 69 
is wrongly restored. The text is mostly concerned with Greek art ; and in this 
the earlier periods are the most fully treated. The develnjiment of types is 
followed, but no attempt is made to mark distinctions, local or other, among archaic 
works, even where this is possible. A clear and accurate statement of the 
evidence of literature and of excavation would have been more valuable to the 
elementary student than many of the generalities here included. But in spite of 
all defects, the merits of the work will make it a great acquisition to all students 
of sculpture. We understand that Miss Harrison will edit an English 
translation. 


E. A. G. 
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Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum : — Corinth, 
Colonies of Corinth, &c. By B.vitcLAv Y. He.vd, O.C.L., I’li.D. 
edited by R. S. Poole, LL.D. London, 1N89. 8vo. 

A v.iLL'ABLE contribution to the Briti.sh Muteinii Cutulogue, giving full scope for 
Mr. Head’s well-known mastery in dealing with long and uniform series of coins, 
such as those of Boeotia, Attica and Epliesus. The work is very fully illustrated 
by thirty-nine autotype plates, and Mr. Head has written a most interesting 
Introduction (pp. xvi — Ixviii) which may here be, in part, .summarized. The 
difficult}^ of arranging the Corinthian coinage chronologically arises from the 
uniformity of it.s type (Pegaso.s and the head of Pallas) throughout the tifth, fourth 
and third centuries. Period I. ac. G50 — 500. Corinth, as a gi’eat trading city, 
doubtless began to coin early like Athens and Aegina, and it.s lirst coinage (obv. 
Pegasus, rev. Aeginetan incuse) perhaps belongs to the time of Cypselus. This i.s 
succeeded about the beginning of the sLyth century by coins of flat fabric with the 
Swastica pattern — found especially on vases of the same century- — on the reverse. 
The weight-standard of Corinth is the Euboic, but the stater (weight 135 grains) 
i.s divided by three and not by two. It is noteworthy that the Aeginetan half- 
stater or drachm of forty-eight grains was ju-actically interchangeable with the 
Corinthian third-stater or drachm of forty-tive grain.s. Period II. n.c. 500-431, 
The introduction of Pallas as a type takes place, to judge by style, about 500. 
Period b.c. 431-400 is the period of early flue art. Period IV. n.c. 400-338. 
Corinth is now the chief silver-coining state in Greece and her stators are abund- 
ant. The female head — that of Aphrodite and perhaps of some other goddesscos — 
on the drachms and half-drachms is treated with much variety. The stater.s bear 
a symbol, probably a magistrate’s signet. Period V. b.c. 400 — 243. Initials 
begin to appear as well as symbols. As the .symbol is often varied while the initial 
remains constant, it may be inferred that ‘ the magistrate who signs his name is 
the superior magistrate and that the symbol... stands for mint-oflidals of lower 
rank who were replaced at frequent intervals.’ The coins of this period are 
catalogued alphabetically, but in the Introduction (p. x.vv. if.) Mr. Head 
proposes a chronological arrangement. In B.c. 243 Corinth was freed from 
Macedonian rule by Aratus, and it then probably ceased to strike coins e.xcept tho-e 
of the Achaean Fedeial type. The bronze coinage of Corinth — like that of 
Athens — begins about b.c. 400. Of Corinth as a Roman Colonv, from B.r. 40 to 
the time of Galba, there is a seiies of bronze coins bearing the name of Duoviri, 
the chief annual magistrates of the place. The.se names have often been read 
erroneously on badly-pre.served coins, and .some, even after Mr. Head's corrections, 
i-emain doubtful. The position of the Duoviri i.s discussed, p. xxviii. If. The 
exceptionally interesting Imjierial Coinage of Corinth (cp. Imhoof and Gardner, 
Xiindsmatic Commentary on raumuias) ends in the time of Geta. The second pait 
of the Introduction deals with the money of the c(.)lonies of Corintli, and of those 
localities that for commercial reasons adopted the Corinthian coin-types. 

\V. 


The ‘ Horsemen ’ of Tarentum. A. J. Evans. London, 18S9. 

This pafier (of 242 pp. and 11 plate.s) is mostly a reprint from tha X amis malic 
Chronicle. We briefly notice it, contrary to our custom in such cases, on account 
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of its very gi'eat importance. The ‘ Horsemen ’ are the well-known staters of 
Tarentum, beai-ing a horseman as type. The abundant coinage of Tarentum has 
never hitherto been classed in a satisfactory way. Mr. Evans has succeeded in so 
interweaving it with the history of the city, and so closely fixing the dates of its 
i.ssues by the study of tj'pes, inscriptions, and the evidence of finds, that he has 
produced what must be regarded as a grammar of Tarentine archaeology. It is 
the first time, if we exclude Borne, that the numismatic history of an Italian city 
has been thoroughly and scientifically worked out, but no doubt now other cities 
will follow. From the general archaeological point of view, perhaps the most 
important results of the work are two. First we are now furnished with a series 
of representations of the hor.se reaching in uninterrupted succession from the 
Persian wars to the time of Hannibal, each specimen dated within narrow limits, 
and hundreds of them of admirable design. Secondly, Mr. Evans maintains, and 
appears to prove, that the great majority of the coins of Tarentum are signed by 
the artists who made the dies for them : thus our list of Greek artists will be 
greatly lengthened. P. G. 

(1.) Griechische Geschichte bis zur Schlacht bei Chaironeia, von Db. 

Georg Busolt. 2 Teil. 

(2.) Griechische Geschichte, von Adolch Holm. 2terBand. 

Those who are acquainted with the first instalment of Dr. Busolt’s learned work 
will welcome heartily this second part, in which they will find all the diflicult 
questions connected with the Persian Wars and the Athenian supremacy discussed 
carefully and impartially in the light of all the most recent results of literary 
criticism and of archaeological research. 

To take one instance out of many that might illustrate the use Dr. Busolt 
makes of archaeological discoveries : we may notice that a propos of the appeal 
made by Arkesilaos of Gyrene to the Samians for help against Persia, he points to 
the measure by which, in the middle of the fifth century, the Cyreneans aban- 
boned the Euboic for the Rhodian standard of coinage, and facilitated thereby their 
trade relations with Samos. The use of archaeological material by Dr. Busolt is 
of importance in the part of his hi.story which treats of Sicilian affairs, and yet 
more so in that which describes the subsequent relations of Athens with her allies 
and tributaries. In the use of the literary sources Dr. Busolt has no sympathy 
with any attempts to diminish the authority of Herodotu.s. He has not much 
trust in statements which are supposed to come from Epborus, and does not 
follow the chronology of Diodorus. Among the points as to which Busolt’s 
insight or his caution leads him to differ from other modern historians may be 
remarked his opinion as to the settlement of Me.sseni.ans in Naupaclus by Talmides 
after his expedition round the Peloponne.sus, which he regards as a pure fiction of 
Ephorus ; his refusal to allow the existence of vop,o(j!>iAaK€s as a part of the Athenian 
constitution before the Macedonian supremacy ; and his defence of the character of 
Aspasia, the wife of Pericles. Dr. Busolt has, we may remark, entirely rearranged 
the chronological sequence of events for a great part of the Pentacontetia. It is 
to be regretted that the arrangement of the work, — with digi-essions on sources 
prefixed to each section and copious foot-notes — is not such as to make reference 
always easy. 
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Dr. Jlolm’s work was written after Busolt’s, to wliieh he often refers, and the 
results of which, as to chronology and in the main as to the value of authorities, 
he generally adopts. Yet the existence of Busolt’s history hy no means dimiiiLshes 
the value of Holm’s, w’hich appeals to a larger public and has many merits peculiar 
to itself. Learned without a touch of pedantry, imaginative without any capricious 
fancy, Holm uses his archaeological knowledge to liring before his eyes and those of 
his readers a vivid picture of the times he is describing, so th.at with him, a li.st 
6.g. of the allies and subjects of Athens becomes as full of character and colour as 
the Homeric catalogue. Some of his sketches of char.acter (as that of Cleomenes) 
are powerful and terse. His picture of life in Pcriclean Athens is as bright as his 
sketch in the preceding volume of the pursuits of those who dwelt around tlie 
palaces of Mycene and Tiryns. The soci.al side of history is that in wliich he 
most excels, but he also pays c.areful attention to the development of political 
institutions, and makes .some original and suggestive remarks as to the practical 
working of some measures, such as the chf>ice of archons hy lot. (The scope 
allowed for manipulation is not always considered). In his account of the 
Athenian democracy, he lays especial stress on the heavy responsibility incurred 
by the proposer of any change. He examines cai-efully the relations of Athens to 
the cities of her empire in the light of the inscriptions and of coins, and shows the 
great diversity that prevailed among those relations, and some of the curious 
anomalies to be found, such as the e.xtremely small amount of tribute paid by some 
important cities. In spite of his .admiration for the Athenian spirit .and his 
sympathy with the aims of Pericles, he points out the fact — so strangely slurred 
over by Grote — of the inferiority of Athens to many other states as an abode of 
freedom of thought and toleration of speculative originality. The narrative and 
the disquisitions are frequently enlivened and enriched by apt illustrations from 
modern history and politics, without ever making us feel that modern politics 
or party prejudices are being imported into ancient history. W e hope that this 
book will soon be translated into English, as it would form an excellent text-book 
for our universities and public schools. 

Since the above notice was written, we have received the last portion of the 
.second volume of Holm's work, which brings us down to tliC restoration of the 
Athenian democracy in 40:i. This part i.s certainly not inferior, either in careful 
work, or in sustained intere.st, to any of the [>receding. In treating of .so well- 
worn .a subject as the state of culture in Athens <luring the latter portion of the 
fifth century, our author throws fresh light upon it by distingui.diing the streams 
of influence from at least six different regions that met in Athens, some of which 
found le.ss free scope there than elsewhere. His u.se of widely .scattered material, 
both archaeological and liter.ary, tends here to counteract the over centralizing 
influence of writers to whom Athens i.s the culminating point of all that is worthy 
in Greek life. Among the special points of interest in the.se chapters we would 
note the tendency of Pericles to loniani.sm in h.abits and thought, the probable 
collusion between Demosthenes .and Cleon in the affair of Sphacteria, the com- 
parative easiness of the terms finally imposed by .Sparta on Athens, the reaction of 
natural feeling against the artificiality of the newer culture, show n at the restora- 
tion of the democracy, the attitude of the comic writers towards older and 
new-er developments of the national mind, — and the fallacy of taking, as f'urtius 
.seems sometimes inclined to do, the aiistocratic party in Athen.s as representing 
H.S. — VOL. X. U 
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liberal education, the democratic asj that of the rude and vulgar. Dr. Holm 
esteems highly the value of Xenophon as an authority, and does not regard him as 
a partial witness against the democracy. In those parts where topographical 
knowledge is of service. Dr. Holm’s studies make his work more valuable. This 
applies especially to the part that treats of Sicily. 


A. G. 
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